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PREFACE 


In September igo2 I arrived at Tangier, and several weeks 
later had the good fortune to direct my footsteps towards 
Southern Morocco. There I visited Marrakech, as well as 
Goundafi and Glaoui, the principal valleys of the Gieat 
Atlas. Haidly had I returned to Tangiei than I had to 
set out at once for Fez, where I spent six months.- -'The 
series of letters of which this book is composed was written 
under canvas, in the course of myjoiiineytowaids the south, 
and afterwards in the oiangc-garden assigned to pae at Fez 
by Shereefian hospitality. The majority of them have been 
published successively in the Journal des Dlbats^ whilst the 
most important appeared in the Revue des Deux Mondes, the 
Revue de Paris, and the Renaissance Latine, 

These letters contain the notes and infoimation which, 
from the beginning of my stay in Morocco, I set myself to 
collect, with a view to the better comprehension of the 
country, possessed for me of characteristics so novel and so 
strange, in which my lot was to be cast during the most 
momentous period of its history. That is the reason why 
my account, which remains somewhat vague throughout all 
the portion treating of Southern Morocco, becomes more 
and more precise as my stay in the country lengthens, 
as 1 approach the northern regions, and as my experi- 
ences in Fez enable me to examine Moorish civilisation 
at closer quarters and in greater detail, along with the 
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oiganisalion of Lhc Makhzcn, and the agitation of Bou 
Hamara. 

Naturally, I employed my long hours of solitude in 
reading the majoiity of the works published on Morocco, 
Apart from mere historic data, I have fourrd rn them irothiug 
to draw upon. For, so far as I know, there is no book, in 
any language whatsoever, which describes, for those who 
might be interested in such a description, the inner workings 
of the life and government of Morocco. 

I addressed my inquiries to as many people as possible, 
and have succeeded iit this way in forming what I consider 
to be a true idea of a country that has always remained so 
firmly sealed to European observation. I need not say that 
I have always sought for information at its most trustworthy 
source, and that I have made a point of checking, so far as 
it was possible, one statement by another. In this way, a 
number of persons have contributed to furnish me with the 
information contained in this book. The chapter which 
deals with the Makhzen was bused on the information I 
received from official persons. One of the foremost poets 
of Fez, one of the best-known musicians, and tlic most 
fashionable sheiklw of the city, supplied me with iirforma- 
lion concerning poetiy, singing, and music. It was the 
feqih of the zaou'ia of Ouazzan who recounted to me the 
traditions of this illustrious Shereefian family, and those of 
the fraternity of the Tabaiyiti, whilst the organisation of 
the Aissaoua was explained to me by a Shcieef descended 
from Sidi ben Aissa. 

Ignorant as I was of Arabic, and alone in a country 
so hostile to European influences, it would have been 
impossible for me to undertake such a task without 
the assistance of an Algerian, Si Kaddoiir ben Ghabiit. 
During my long journey across Northern Morocco, Sr 
Kaddour proved himself the most devoted of comrades and 
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the best of informants, attesting once again the self- 
evident tiuth, that oui Algerian fellow-subjects are among 
the most valuable of oui’ coadjutors in the woik of France 
in Morocco. No mote do I wish to foiget another Algerian, 
St Allal Abdi, attached to the Vice-Consulate of France 
at Mogador, who accompanied me to Maiiakccli. My 
economic data were furnished me by the French merchants 
wlio are established on diifeient points on the Atlantic coast. 
I cannot omit the mention of the useful hints given me 
once and again, on a mass of subjects, by M. M. Eug. 
Fumey, first interpreter of the French Legation at Tangiei, 
and H. Gaillard, the French Vice-Consul at Fez. I am, 
likewise, under deep obligations to M. R. de Flotte-Roque- 
vairc, who has made a speciality of Morocco caitography, 
and was good enough to diaw the maps which ate affixed 
to this volume. 

It was my lare good fortune to see Morocco at a unique 
period — a period when the intensity of the crisis piovoked by 
tire impiiidcnt attitude of the Sultan, Moulay Abdelaziz, to- 
wards Eui ope, liad,for the first time, opened up in some dcgiee 
this country, so hostile to foreign influences ; when the 
emotional stress of the monicnttinsealed the lips of function- 
aiies who, at another time, would not have tolerated a 
Christian spectator of their intcinal affairs; and when the 
resources of the Makhzen, strained to breaking-point by the 
pressure of events, weie stripped absolutely bare. 

It was, then, under these peculiarly favourable circum- 
stances that I was per mitted to examine the fabric ofMoroccan 
feudalism — viz. a sort of Sacred Empire, rooted in Islamism, 
with its loose federation of tribes, its old-age customs, 
and its complicated inter-play of religious influences, all 
combining to lender Morocco the most extraordinary of 
Mussulman states, and to impiess upon it a chaiacter so 
disconceiting for the new-comer. I have lived for several 
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years at Cairo and Constantinople. It has been my lot to 
travel over the majoiity of Mussulman countries — Algeria 
and Tunis, Syria and Egypt, the Indies, the Crimea and the 
Caucasus, the Balkan countries, and European and Asiatic 
Tui'key. I have never yet found anything corresponding 
to Morocco, and when I entered the extreme west of Islam, 
I had everything to learn. 

As I conclude this book, which contains the story of the 
Moroccan episode of my wandering life, I wish to express 
all the pleasure that it gave me. The long journeys on 
horseback through a country of perpetual flowers ; the camp 
pitched at sunset on the spot gained by the day’s ride ; the 
study of a Mussulman civilisation, petrified, as it were, in 
the remote Middle Ages ; the very uncertainty resulting 
from the unrest of the time ; nothing could have been 
better suited to bring out the incomparable charm possessed 
by Morocco for those who find in movement and m struggle 
the supreme joy of their lives. 


Tangibr, Decem/ier 1903. 
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CHAPTER I 

MOGADOR 

From Tangier to Mogador — Oiigin and Cause of the Foundation of 
Mogadoi The Commerce of the Sus — ^The Kasbah and the liuiopean 
Colony — Commercial Life — Fiench Interests — The Jewish Com- 
munity — English Influence — The Sanatoinim of " I’nlm I'ree House." 

Mogador, loth N'owmhr, 1902. 

From Tangier to Mogador is a voyage^ of 360 miles, 
taking some sixty-five houis. 

Of the eight points” on the Moroccan coast that are open 
to Euiopcan commerce, Mogadoi is the only one which in 
the least resembles a pott. The city, which is built on a 
tongue of land almost completely sevcied from the mainland 
by a lagoon, is continued by a band of reefs, sepaiatcd from 
a rocky island by a narrow channel of little depth. Moga- 
dor is of recent origin, and the ciicumstances which led to 

' On. board an English steamei of the Forwood Company, whose boats 
run between England, Morocco, the Canary Islands, and Madeira. This 
company, with its weekly service fiom London and Dartmouth, controls 
English commerce with the whole Atlantic coast of Morocco. It attracts 
to these unfrequented latitudes a whole band of British tourists who are 
anxious to spend a cheap twenty-five days on the sea on well-appointed 
vessels. 

2 The eight Moroccan ports open to foieign trade aie; — Tetouan, 
Tangier, Larache, Rabat, Casablanca, Mazagan, Saffi, and Mogador. 

A 
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its foundation have also deteimined the conditions of its 
existence and development. It was built by the loyal 
desire, in 1760, on the mins of a little Poitugucsc settle- 
ment. The Sultan Sidi Mohammed ben Abdallah, who 
had a bone to pick with the people of the Sus, le- 
solved to reduce them to submission by causing theii 
ruin. Accordingly he closed the port of Agadir, and 
built the city of Mogador to take its place. Fiom that 
time Agadir has never, save at rave intervals, been open 
to Euiopcan trade, and the present prosperity of Mogador 
has been built on the ruin of the people of the Sus, 

The construction of the new city was entrusted to a 
considerable band of captive Christians and renegades, 
who were detained in Morocco at the time. The aichi- 
tect was Cornut, a Frenchman and a native of Avignon, 
who took ten years foi the work, Though obliged to 
construct his city on a Moroccan plan — to enclose, that 
is, the different quarteis within walled spaces — our com- 
patriot was successful in impiessing oui national system 
of straight lines on his creation, and I know of no town 
in the whole of Islam whose lines arc so correct and so 
severe. This new design so impiesscd the imagination 
of the natives that the city was baptized with the Arab 
name of Es-Souelia (“ the little pictuie”), which has since 
become its recognised designation. 

The city has a population of twenty to twenty-five 
thousand inhabitants, of whom a considerable number are 
from the Sus. When the port of Agadir was closed, the 
commerce of the district was attracted to Mogador, and 
a colony of Jews from the Sus were tlie first to establish 
themselves m the Mellah and carry on their oiiginal 
trade. Mogador is situated at the extreme southern limit 
of Arab or Arabised territory. As soon as one has crossed 
the river Kseb, which throws itself into the sea just 
where the roadstead ends, one finds oneself in purely 
Berber country. The whole population, whilst it speaks 
Arabic, understands “Chleuh,” a Berber dialect spoken 
throughout the whole of the Great Atlas — a fact due to 
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the origin, the situation, and the commeicial leJations of 
the city. 

Actually, the piospenty of Mogador is founded on its 
trade with the Sus, with the river Noun, with the Diaa, 
and even, until recently, with the oases of the Sahara 
and the Soudan. The city, which foims the outlet of 
the hilly and non-agricultural piovinces of Chiadma and 
Haha, and attiacts but a small proportion of the commerce 
of Marrakech, is thus dependent on the tiade of the south, 
which is, howevei, still important enough to place it in 
the iiist rank of Moioccan seapoits. Unfortunately, since 
oui occupation of the Soudan, Mogador has lost the com- 
merce of Timbuctoo, which used to send it yearly caravans 
of five to six hundred camels laden with ivoiy, ostrich 
feathers, and gold-dust. 

At the present time the expoit trade of Mogadoi con- 
sists only ill goat-skins from Maiiakcch and the Sus, 
almonds fiom the Sus and Haha, oils and wax, and, 
lastly, the gums of the Sus — aiabic and sandarach gums, 
employed in Euiopc in the chemical and phaimaceutical 
industries, and ammoniac gum, which is sent to Egypt, 
Algciia, and Tunis, and is used as a depilatoiy aftei the 
Mahomedan custom. Caravans from the Sus and from 
Mairakech reach the poit every day. 

The Arab merchants, to whom they were once con- 
signed, all disappeared twenty ycais ago, and the Jews are 
piactically absolute masters of the commeice of the port. 
They aie, foi the most pait, natives of the Sus, and 
maintain most active business relations with their fellow- 
Jews of the south, and further, the caravans have adopted 
the custom of buying flora and selling to Jewish merchants, 
or through Jewish biokers. The European merchants 
have no direct connection with the people of the Sus. 
Important Jewish films have been established at Mogador. 
As their staple imports are wax-lights, calico, and tea, they 
do most of their business with England, and some of them 
actually have offices at Manchester. 

Under conditions such as these there is no place for a 
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large European colony. That of Mogaclor consists of about 
300 individuals, a third of whom are Spaniards, and some 
fifty natives of Gibraltar— aitisans. foi the most part. The 
remainder is made up of English, Germans, Italians, 
Swiss, and French. All of them live in the two Kasbahs, 
the old and the new, sepatated by the esplanade of the 
mechouar. The great mik (maiket), outside the town, is 
the stopping-place of the caiavans from Maiiakech and tlie 
Sus, They aie compelled to remain theie, without enter- 
ing the city, till their goods have found purchasers. Camels 
and camel-drivers form a diity and disorderly camp on the 
shore. Beside them, spread out on the ground. He the 
goat-skins, which have been brought from the interior 
in dung and salt, and which the exporters diy before 
shipment. 

The two Kasbahs aie the centre of the life of the 
European colony, which, however, is lost in a Jewish 
population of some 2000 individuals, who, as tlie wealtliiest 
of the community, have succeeded in leaving the Mellah, 
Weic it not foi the mosques one might easily believe 
oneself in a city of Southcin Spain, with its white houses 
and its teiraces crowned with mirmlors. The Makh'/cn 
owns almost all the real estate, which it lets out at the rate 
of 6 per cent, on the capital invested. As a result, the 
Europeans have very chc.ap lodgings, in vast houses opening 
on inner patios and all confotming to the same model, the 
ground floor serving as the store and the first storey as the 
dwelling. I said that the Jewish merchants have now got 
the English trade in their hands ; but the Continental 
trade, which has always existed concunently, is lepresented 
by five great firms — one Italian, two German, and two 
French — all of which have offices or agents at Marrakech. 

As regards the expoit trade, the chief market for almonds 
IS Germany, then England ; France applies for them to 
Morocco only when the Italian supply fails. For wax, 
gums, and oils Germany is again the best customer, with 
England or France second ; for skins, England, the United 
States, and France, In fact, Germany is a formidable com- 
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petitov with England in the expovt trade. In importation, 
on the other hand, it is far outdistanced, whilst our figuies 
approach most closely to the English. Our rivals fuinish 
cotton goods (£52,000 in 1901), teas, wax-lights, and iron 
goods, whilst we supply sugar (£72,000) and silk goods.^ 
Our colony at Mogador — naturalised Fienchmen, and 
those under our protection (Algerians and Jews) included 

' Total Commerce op the Port of Mogador 


/mpoi is — 

iSgS ,^258, 400 I 1900 £2^5^200 

1899 238,800 I 1901 312,800 

Exports — 

1898 . ... ^'302,800 I 1900 .... ;<i43I,200 

1899 334i4oo 1 1901 • ... 300,800 

Commerce with France. 

/m/oiii — 

1S98 ,1^48,000 I 1900 ,^84,400 

1899 64,000 I igoi 108,800 


Bxjtorts — 

189S ,^20,400 I igoo ;,fSi,20o 

iSgg iS.Soo | igor 25.200 


Commerce with Enoi and. 

Imports — 

1898 ,$145, 200 I 1900 ;r’i4i,20o 

1899 119,200 1 igoi . . . . 124,000 

Exports — ■ 

1898 ^166,000 I 1900 . . .;iCi05,200 

1899 158,000 1 1901 . . . 79,600 

Commerce wini Germany. 

Dnpoj is — 

1898 ^16,400 I 1900 , . . . . ,,^14,400 

1899 24,000 1 igoi 22,000 

Expoits — 

1898 ..... £66,800 1 1900 ;ii;'i3S,6oo 
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— comprises some sixty individuals. Two large French 
firms, that of Robeit Boulle, and that of Borgeaud and 
Reuteman, also of Tangiet, have been established at 
Mogadoi. The steamship seivice of this port, as well as 
the rest of the coast, is in the hands of the Paquet Com- 
pany of Maiseilles. One of oui compatriots is, at this veiy 
moment, attempting to erect a mill, and a Frenchwoman 
has opened an excellent hotel. The head of the Jewish 
Alliance school is a Frenchman, and one of our nationality, 
an Algerian Jew conveited to Protestantism, is the head of 
a Protestant Mission. There is no French doctor,^ and the 
medical seivice of the community is in the hands of three 
physicians — a German, an Englishman, and a Spaniard. 
Our Vice-Consulate, and the French Post-office, have 
their quarters in a building placed by the Makzhen at the 
service of the French Government. The Vice-Consulate 
employs the services of an Algerian cleik, and a young 
naturalised Syiian directs the Post-office, with the assistance 
of a native Jew, who acts as postman. Such is the 
heteiogeneous staff which lepiesents, with so mucli zeal, 
the influence of Fiance in the southern extremity of 
Morocco. 

Thanks to tlie efforts of the Jewish Alliance, which 
busies itself with disseminating European culture with 
oui language and ideas among Moioccan Jews, the 
Israelite community of Mogador may be looked upon as 
destined, in the future, to play a consideiable part among 
French influences — and that, notwithstanding the fact that 
it has, up till now, displayed somewhat pionounced English 
tendencies. In fact, the community of Mogador occupies 
a unique position in the Jewish life of Morocco. It 
comprises close upon 10,000 persons — more than a third, 
that is, of the whole population of the city ; and besides, 
thanks to its commercial importance, it plays an important 
r 61 e in the town. It is thus, relatively at least, the fore- 
most Jewish city in Morocco. 

' A young doctor from Algiers has ariived this year to practise in 
Mogador. 
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The community possesses a boaid which piesides over 
charitable and educational woiks. These woiks are sup- 
posed, apait fiom local contiibutions, by the subventions of 
Jewish societies abroad. The English influence was the first 
to affect the Jews ot Mogador, as the natuial consequence of 
the commercial relations between the great Jewish firms and 
England. The principal merchants who have been biought 
up in that countiy, or have even lived there, have readily 
become anglicised, and English is the language spoken by 
their family. In this way a natuial tendency has arisen 
towards the spread of English throughout the whole com- 
munity. This tendency has given birth within the last 
twenty years to a boys’ school with some sixty children, and, 
more important, a giils’ school, and classes for young ladies, 
whose combined total amounts to close on two hundred 
scholars. These institutions are English, and are suppoited 
by the Anglo-Jewish Association, which is a purely British 
offshoot of the Jewish Alliance. 

The Alliance itself was not established at Mogador till 
1888. Up to the present it merely possesses a boys’ school, 
which seems somewhat undeveloped when one lakes into 
consideration the numbers of the community. Its two 
masters take the greatest pains in giving French instruc- 
tion to 199 scholars. Seventy-five of the very poorest of 
the children are fed by the school kitchen, and share in 
distributions of clothes. A public library, chiefly composed 
of French books, has been established in the school. 

The climate of Mogador is excellent. The temperature 
remains practically the same throughout the whole yeai, 
only oscillating between 58° and 72° Fahrenheit. The 
rains are heavy, but seldom last long. Doctors state 
that it would be an excellent health-resort for consumptive 
patients, and could compete, on more than equal terms, with 
Madena and the Canaries. A native of Gibraltar, much m 
advance of his time, has established a sanatorium about six 
miles fi om the town, on a rocky plateau covered with broom, 
mastick gum-trees, and iron-wood, which extends between 
the sea and the first spurs of the Atlas. To reach Palm- 
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Tiee House, one must leave Mogador by the Sus load and 
follow the long ciuving bay which sunounds the roadstead 
and fotras the favourite pionienade of the inhabitants. 
After crossing the nvei Kseb by a fmd, the track p.asses 
the tiny village of Diabet, enclosed WJthin its walls, which 
rise above the lofty sand-dunes, then takes a direct line, 
traced across the broom, and leading straight to the sana- 
torium. It is a red, one-storied building, fitted out with a 
comfort that is priceless m these solitudes. As yet no 
invalids have arrived, but, from time to time, it houses some 
English on the way to Mairakech, oi on the lookout for 
good sporting country. Those who are fond of shooting 
have as much of it as they can wish, foi the table-land 
abounds in partridges, hares, wild boars, and porcupines. 



CHAPTER II 

FROM MOGADOR TO SAFFI 

Foimation of the Caravan — The Harka — -The Highways of the Makhzeii 
— The Mountain-chain of Hadid — The Iron-wood Tree — The Pro- 
vince of Chiadma ; The Family of the Regraga — In Camp — The 
passage of the river Tcnsilt — The AgiicuUural Regime : Dais 
and Azihs — The Azih of Israel Lalouz in the Territory of the 
Oiiled-Selman — The Town and Port of Satfi — Commercial Activity — 
Decay of French Commeice — The European Colony and the Jewish 
Community. 

Safpi, \^th November^ 1902, 

At Mogaclor we formed our caravan to Marrakccli across 
Southern Morocco. The journey is an easy one, the region 
quite secure, and the sole difficulty lies in getting together 
the requisite number of baggage-animals. A letter from the 
Sultan’s deputy at Tangier lequested the Governor of 
Mogador to aid us in this task. 

We discoveicd Si el-Ayyad el-Menehbi, the present 
Governor of the city, at the Dar el-Kaid (Governor’s 
residence), in a dim letreat, opening on a narrow court. 
He was squatting on the floor before a table scarcely raised 
above the level of the giound. But, as ill-luck would 
have It, he could not be of any assistance to us whatsoever, 
for times were haid, and there were no available horses left 
at Mogador, since the harka has requisitioned all the 
cavalry of the province. 

In fact, we had hit upon a trying time, when the 
Moroccan Government had just entered upon one of its 
essential operations. When the tribes begin to display a 
disquieting restlessness, it is the Sultan’s custom to under- 
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take a military expedition against llicnt. The rep,ular army 
13 insufficient to cope with such expeditions as these, winch 
fill almost the whole of a Moioccan monarch’s reign, and 
the Makhzen has to levy additional contingents. For this 
purpose a hatker is decided upon, and the decision com- 
municated to the Kaids, who liave to collect from their 
subjects the extraordinary tax which it implies. This tax is 
levied both in money and in troops. Those who do not set ve, 
buy themselves ofif; each recruiting-unit, however — one or 
more tribes or tribal divisions — must furnish 600 horsemen, 
in the ratio of one horseman for fifty hearths. The con- 
tingent sets out with the Kaids, and joins the Makhzen 
at a spot previously fixed. I need not say that the depar- 
ture is unaccompanied by any demonstiation, and that the 
column is continually being weakened, throughout the 
march, by constant desertions. 

The present levy was of peculiar importance, for the 
circumstances were somewhat grave, and the disturbance 
was spreading throughout the whole of the north. At tlic 
end of August the Beibcr tribes in the vicinity of Fez — 
Gherouan, Beni-M’tir, Zcminom — pillaged the bazaar at 
Mekinez. A month before, anotlier tiihe, tlicRiata, treated 
itself to the luxury of proclaiming a new Sultan in the city 
of Taza ; so tlie numbers of tliis hurka were doubled. 
Each unit was called upon to supply izoo horsemen and as 
many hoises. The local contingent .set out a week before 
our arrival from Mogador on their way to Rabat, the 
appointed meeting- place, and the first deserters had only 
just returned to the city. 

By the twelfth of November our arrangements were 
complete, and we were on the point of staitmg. All the 
morning was spent in arrangements for the start, and the 
whole party met on the esplanade of the mechouar. Three ^ 

^ I travelled across Southern Morocco in the company of M, Joseph 
011^-Laprune, attach^ to the French Legation at Tangier, and Si Allal 
Abdij an Algerian official connected with the French Vice-Consulate at 
Mogador. 
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of US set out, accompanied by a European seivant and 
Kaid Ahmed, an Algeiian. Thiity-four packages con- 
tained ovu pcisonal luggage, provisions for a month — tinned 
meats, wine, and mineial waters — and our camping outfit. 
Eleven mules — eight of them baggage-mules — under the 
Control of five muleteers, had to cany ourselves and our 
baggage. The Government had provided us with a mok- 
hazm (a Makhzen soldiei), to ensure safety for our little 
band. 

About noon our convoy got under way in successive 
parties, and, filing thiough the principal street of Mogador, 
left the city by the northern gate, which opens on the 
creek between cemeteiies and market-gai dens. The shore, 
fringed with sand-dunes, stretches out absolutely straight, 
and the spray fiom the waves blurs the outlines of the 
landscape. The whole caiavan united six miles further on, 
at the nezala'^ of Chicht. In the far distance, Mogador 
makes a strange picture, as iliises from the sand and the sea, 
with its great battlemcnted walls, its white houses, and the 
square towers of its minarets. 

Fiom Mogador to Saffi, for sixty miles, the direct road 
follows the shoie; but we prefciied to leave the high- 
way of the Makhzen, and make a detour through the 
interior, across the mountain-chain of the Hadid. The 
Hadid mountain is a vast table -land, rising from the 
shore, and crowned by an elongated crest, whose gicatest 
altitude barely icachcs 2000 feet. The gieatei part of 
it is covered with a thick scrub, redolent of lavender and 
composed of broom, mastick trees, zizyphus, arbor vit®, 
and iron-wood. All these trees form a thick coppice, 
which affords good cover to wild boars, foxes, and jackals. 
Indeed, the trees have too many foes to be able to grow 

' The nemlas are, generally, square pieces of ground, surrounded by 
a hedge, with a hut of branches for the keepers. They are camping- 
places on the highways of the Makhzen, established m order to secure the 
safety of caravans, In return for their services, the keepers are authorised 
to exact a toil on baggage-animals and on Jews. 
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freely, and that is the main reason foi the rarity of forests 
in Morocco. The goats do their best to dcvoui the young 
shoots, while the people of the country have the reprehen- 
sible custom of cutting down the trunks to make charcoal, 
and the thoiny branches to fence their fields. The soil 
is led and stony : water scarce, and collected in tanks. 
Wheat, barley, and maize alone are giown. The fruit- 
bearing tiees are figs, cochineal trees, carob trees, an 
occasional date tree, whose fruit is inedible, and last of all 
the iron-wood trees. 

The iron-wood tree is a native of the countiy, and consti- 
tutes the characteristic note of its landscape. It is hardly to 
be found save in the two provinces of Chiadma and Haha, 
between the river Tensift and the Atlas. Its trunk, which 
attains about the same dimensions as the olive, is knotty, 
and breaks off into numerous branches. Its verdure is 
sombre, and the leaves small, tapciing, and thick. It 
bears an olive-shaped fruit, whose stone contains an almond. 
These almonds, after being extracted, aie ground by tlie 
women in hand-mills, and yield an oil which can be put to 
domestic u-ses, 

The Hadid range seems a country of moderate fertility, 
but wooded, verdant, and very attiactivc to the travcllei. 
To the noith seveial rivers have cut deep ravines in the 
table-land. In the south are well-watered valleys, whose 
very names bear witness to their beneficent moisture — ■ 
Oummd Oyoun, “mothei of wells,” and jlin el-Hadjar^ 
“ spring of the rocks ” — burgeon with gaidens of olives and 
pomegranates, which overshadow the plots of the maiket- 
gardener. We did not pass villages on the road. The 
inhabitants live in stone dan, or in thatched nomualas. 
These buildings are, for the most part, concealed in the 
verdure, and were it not for the fenced fields, the herds of 
kine, sheep and goats, as well as occasional passers-by, 
riding on asses, or bringing camels, laden with cereals, to 
the city, one would hardly suspect the existence of human 
life in the Hadid mountains. 

The Hadid mountains belong to the Chiadma tribe, who 
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aie Aiabised Berbeis. The tribe has four KaYds ; they and 
the Sheikhs of the Kabyles (tribal divisions) live in fortified 
dwellings, crowned by a high tower with battlements. 
KaYds and Sheikhs repiesent the administrative authority in 
Chiadma. The moial and even the political influence centres 
in the Maiaboutic family of the Regiaga. According to the 
legend, the founder of the family was a Beiber, who, seized 
by an inspiration from on high, betook himself to Arabia 
to join the Prophet. It would appear that Mahomet 
spoke to him m Chleuh, and entrusted to him the task of 
converting his native country to Mohammedanism, This 
very flattering tiadition is exploited by his descendants to-day, 
Although they are not in possession of any special %ikr, 
no religious fraternity has been able to set foot in Chiadma. 
Every one renders homage to the Regraga, and brings them 
alms. The majority of the Marabouts, whose tombs arc 
woi shipped in the country, belong to their stock, and all the 
zaoicins depend on them, and them alone. 

The jouiney from Mogador to Saffi took us three and a 
half days. At this season of the year, when the nights close 
in early, our mounts can hardly do rrtore than seven or eight 
houis, say a maximum of ig to 25 miles a day. A little 
befoie sunset our caravan halts in the vicinity of dwellings, 
which can provide us with water and other necessaries, as 
well as a guard for the night ; the mules are relieved of 
their loads and shackled side by side, tied together by a long 
rope. They aie given a feed of bailey and chopped straw. 
Our tents aic set up, and each of us has comfoitablc 
quaiters with a few articles of furniture. The cook digs a 
hole in the ground, fills it with small twigs and charcoal, 
and piepares the evening ine.al in this impiovised oven. A 
whole band of natives seem to rise out of the ground, and 
take shape around us. They bring us bread made of 
semolina, milk, eggs, sometimes a sheep or vegetables. If we 
have the luck to camp near a wealthy dar^ a coustom ’■ 

r Couscous^ Arabic tha’am, “food.” A dish made of semolina stewed 
and rolled into balls by the women, seasoned with fat, butter, or sugar. 
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arrives as well, as a sign of couiteous liospitality {Sffii)- 
Should people show themselves inhospitable, we are armed 
with a document, which authorises us to lequisition the 
moima, oi necessaiy supplies. We arc furnished with 
guards {assassa) for the night, to ensure the safety of the 
encampment. Next morning everybody is astir befoie 
daylight. Tents aie struck, baggage got together, and 
preparations made for the stait. 

After following the line of the ridge of the Hadid 
mountains thiough a wooded goige, the river Tensift foims 
a wide alluvial plain before entering the sea, some distance 
away, between two lofty reddish sand-dunes. It is, next to 
the Oumm-er-Rebia, the most important water-way m 
Southern Morocco, draining all the western extiemity of 
the northern slope of the Great Atlas, as well as the plain 
of Mariakech, The rains in the high mountains lendci it 
liable to sudden freshets, and, till it is crossed, one is not 
sure of being able to continue one’s journey. Between the 
Hadid mountains and the sea, the foid-iights belong to 
the two zaoulas'^ of Sidi-Aissa and Eitcnana, and to the 
important clan of the Ouled-el-Hadj which bordeis upon 
the bed of the Tensift at this point. When the water is 
low, the fouls are free, but if the stream becomes swollen, 
the transport of men, beasts and baggage belongs to the 
licensed feirymen {aouatim or swimmer), who charge, in 
return for the service they lendei, a sum proportionate to 
the difficulty of the task. The river Tensift was in a good 
mood, and we crossed at the foot of the Hadid mountains, 
a little above the zaou'ia of Sidi-Aissa, whose koubba (shrine) 
and terraced walls nestle in a fold of the hills. At this point 
the river is about a hundred yards wide, and flows between 
steep banks, but the water nearly reached the bi easts of our 
mounts. 

From the Tensift to Saffi we have a journey of some 
twelve hours across an interminable table-land, with now 


' Zaouia — large buildings, serving as mosque and hospice for pilgrims, 
sometimes even as school or hospital. 
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and then a mound, scored by valleys which giow broader 
as one penetrates into the province of Abda. A line of 
hills, a continuation of the Hadid mountains, sinks gradually 
towaids the east, and finally disappeais on the horizon. It 
is a country of transitions, where the vegetation of the 
iron wood tree dies out, and wheie the tribe of the Chiadma 
and the Arabised Berber peoples come to an end with the 
mountainous region. From this point onward we enteied 
a region which is purely Arab and highly cultivated. Here 
the tribal fiontieis are ill-defined and the ground suited to 
ambuscades, and our track passed thiough a spot with a 
very evil reputation — the Chab et-Tiad — wheie many a 
heap of stones recalls the combats and the murders that 
have happened there. 

Once the ill-omened frontier is crossed fields become more 
and more frequent, and little groups of nouwalas (thatched 
huts) appear upon the heights. Then, little by little, the 
land under cultivation increases, and trees become more and 
more rare. One would have to make a long detour to 
discover a few olive trees, a giove of fig tiees, a vmcyaid, 
or a hedge of cochineal trees. The tiack stretches in 
dismal monotony tliiough the broom and the dwarf palms, 
on a caipct of grass spiinkled with iris and narcissi, with 
stems of squill and tufts of asphodel. White spots in 
the landscape indicate the farms of the gieat pioprietors 
who own the greater pait of the land. They are dan 
if the piopiietor makes them his permanent domicile; 
azibs if he lives elsewhere and meiely visits them in 
the seasons of woik in the fields. Dars and azibs are 
called by the names of theii propiietor, with the addition 
of the name of the clan on whose territory they are 
situated. 

Thiee hours and a half befoic we reach Saffi we halt at 
the aziboi a Jew of Tunis — Israel Lalouz — in the territory 
of the Oulcd-Selman. His father had been an official of 
the sanitary service at Saffi, and, remaining in the country, 
had gained wealth and position. Israel Lalouz is the only 
Jewish agriculturist in the neighbourhood ; he works half- 
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a-dozen azihs in the province, whilst his son owns an 
impoitant business at Safli. He is a wealthy old [rentlemaa 
with refined featuies, who dresses like an Arab, and seems 
to manage his afFaiis in the midst of Kaids and Moroccan 
governors with all the subtlety of his lacc. Thiee of his 
azibs aie situated in the Kabyle of the Ouled-Selraan. 
Theii extent is so great that the water in theii lands 
is collected into forty-two tanks ; theii produce is stoied 
in thirty silos, the largest of which contains 150 camel 
loads. 

The domain on which we weie received includes a large 
whitewashed dwelling-house, with a double enclosure for 
horses and cattle at the back. Along the walls in dry 
masomy live six families in huts thatched with broom. 
These are the peasant - proprietois (ihammas), who are 
lodged by the proprietor, and supplied with live-stock, seed, 
and daily rations of maize. He shares the produce with 
them, and their regular portion in tins part of the country 
is an eighth. A little further away, and concealed behind 
a clump of Earbary fig trees, stands another group of 
cottages inhabited by several families of woikmcn, who 
are hii-ed by the day, by our host, in case of need. 

The coast of SafS isa curving line of cliff dominated in the 
north by Cape Safh, on which stand the iiiins of a Eortu- 
guese watch-tower. The town is huddled together on a 
spur, which runs steeply down to the sea fiom the table- 
land of Abda, On the very edge of the plateau rises the 
Kasbah (fortress, residence of the Kald), the only part of 
Saffi seen by one who is approaching it from the interior. 
Once inside the fortress, one has a view of a sort of torrent 
of white, flat-roofed houses at one’s feet hurrying down to 
the harbour between two parallel walls. These walls are 
flanked by battlemented towers, and this scheme of fortifi- 
cations, Portuguese in its origin, is completed by a strong 
fortress which stands on the shore. In the centre of this 
white mass rises a single square minaret. To the right, 
amid the verdure, is a deep ravine containing a jumble of 
small cottages and several koubbas, and on the left the 
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suburb of Rabat, wbich contains the merchants’ stores, and 
a great zaouici, raised above the tomb of the patron Marabout 
of the erty. 

In my opinion Saflli is the most attractive city on the 
Moroccan coast I put Mogadot aside, for it is merely a 
fanerful European variation on a Moroccan theme. Rabat 
excepted, these erties have little history and few monuments. 
The national life has always centred in the interior, and, 
for several centuries, the ports have been looked upon as 
abandoned to contact with the outer world. They have 
no beautiful mosques, no fine bazaars ; their streets are 
dirty and commonplace There are no spots throughout 
the whole of the eastern Mediterranean more devoid of 
interest for the stranger than the ports of Morocco, and 
yet it IS hard not to experience a momentary sensation of 
pleasure in these cities, so dazzlingly white, as yet so firmly 
closed to Europe, whose battlemented walls are so reminis- 
cent of the Middle Ages — cities which crowd towards the 
sea, and follow so gracefully every inequality of the 
ground. 

From a commercial point of view Saffi is not in a 
prosperous condition, and complaints are very common. 
True, it is the neaicst port to Marrakech, and, from the fact, 
receives some small proportion of the imports consigned to 
the capital of the south, but commerce is gradually abandon- 
ing it. This is due to the difficulty of operations in the 
harbour, where boats are compelled to put into a tiny 
creek closed by a big reef. The slightest swell makes 
the waves break over the bar, and, for want of a wharf, 
craft are often compelled to ride for days together in 
the roadstead without any means of communication 
with the shore. Almost always useless in the winter, 
the poit of Saffi is reduced to the status of a simple 
local port for the neighbouring provinces of Abda, 
Ahmar, and the south of Douldcala. It exports grain 
— maize, beans, chickpeas, linseed, canary grass — a few 
skins, even a little Arabian gum when there has been a 
hot summer m the hills of Ahmar. The annual tonnage 

B 
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of the port does not exceed 60,000 tons, wlrilst that of 
Mogador is :i5o,oood 

As the statistics indicate, English commerce is pre- 
dominant. The thiee English films practically contiol the 
imports. Ill the exports, the Germans, who are rcpiesented 
by a blanch of a Mogador fiim, nui them hard. Unfoi- 
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tunately French commerce shows a tendency to disappear 
from the mat ket at Saffi. We have no merchants there, 
the Consulate is empty, and the French Post-office is in 
the hands of a native of Gibraltar. Only the Paquet Com- 
pany makes an occasional appearance in the roadstead. 

In the European colony of over 150 individuals, there 
is only one Fiench family ; the chief of this family is at- 
tempting at this moment to establish a steam mill in the 
city. The majority of the Europeans settled at Saffi, or 
elsewhere, are artisans from Spain or Gibraltai. The 
traders are Geiman or English, in some cases Jews, Add 
a Spanish doctor, the Spanish Franciscan Mission, which has 
opened a little school, and finally an English Protestant 
Mission, and the tale of Europeans is complete. 

Of the 10,000 inhabitants of Saffi close on 1500 aie 
Jews. They are not compelled to live in aMellah, and aie 
scattered throughout the city. Except for some well-to-do 
mei chants, the community is a wretched one — shopkeepers 
in a small way, and a few boatmen and poiteis. The 
“ Board of the Community” has such very narrow resources 
at its disposal that it cannot contribute a sufficient sum of 
money to enable a school to be opened by the Jewish 
Alliance. A scoie of Jewish children at piesent attend the 
Franciscan school, and learn Spanish there. 



CHAPTER III 


ABDA 

Fiom Salfi to M.oialcech — The Abda Tribe — A Province of the Blad 
d-MakJizen in Southern Morocco — Kasbahs, Zaoinas and Souks — 
Moroccan Feudali'un ; llie ICasbah of Si Aissa ben Omai — Acioss the 
Ahinai and the Djebilet. 

Markakecii, isjtk Novembe! , 1902. 

From Safii to Maiiakec]i is a journey of twenty hours, say 
ninety miles, which we take nearly foui days to cover. For 
font teen homs our path lies thiough the teiiitory of the 
Abda, cutting across it at its bioadest pait in a dhection at 
light angles to the sea. The Abda are a powerful tribe of 
35,000 healths. They are pure Aiabs, and their territoiy 
is feitile and rich in hoiscs and cattle. The tiibe is one of 
the five quasi-Maklizen tiibcs of Southern Morocco. 

In the blad el-Maklizcn (the tribes subject to the 
Makhzen) the Moroccan Government draws a distinction 
between the towns and the country districts, The former 
are entitled to governors, whilst the whole of the rest of the 
country is divided up among tribes — nedja or qehilti — which 
form, with one or more Kafds at their head, the true 
administrative unit. 

The partition of the tribes seems arbitrary enough. The 
Makhzen, always on its guard against possible revolts, does 
not hesitate to parcel them out, should it be necessaiy to do 
so. It unites them under a single Kaid, or distiibutes them 
under several, as it judges most conformable to its policy. 
It summarily detaches clans to form them into independent 
tribes, or assigns patches of ground in one tribe to the Kal'd 
of another. One could hardly distinguish the political map 

SO 
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of Morocco from that of Germany at the most confused 
period of the Holy Empire. 

Unless he is dealing with a recalcitrant tiibe, which he 
is desirous of reducing to subjection beneath an iron-handed 
governor, the Sultan usually chooses the Ka'ids from the 
most influential families of the tribe. He considers, in 
fact, that such men will find it in their own interests to 
use their influence in his behalf, and will be more success- 
ful m keeping their subjects in submission. 

Like the Sultan in his Empire, the Ka\'d in his Ka'idate 
is theoretically absolute master, and all powers are vested 
in him. It is he who nominates the Sheikhs of the clans, 
recruits the military coirtingent, and settles the incidence 
of the tax which the agents have the duty of collecting. 
Finally, he decides eveiy case which does not come under 
religious law. On the other hand, it is the Makhzen that 
elects the Kadi of the tribe and constitutes the tiibunal of 
the Chiaa, by appointing the necessary na'dis at the different 
spots. 

The Kal'ds have not only the intiigues of the Makhzen 
to feai j they have also to avoid collision with the independent 
spirit of their own tiibe. So they Jive in Kasbahs, suitable 
to their riches and their power — veritable foiti esses, able to 
stand a siege, if necessary. Around the foi tilled enclosure 
cluster the family and clan of the Kai'd, on whom he relies, 
just as the Sultan on the Makhzen tiibcs. 

The political powcis of the Kalids come into constant 
collision with the moral influence exercised by the zaoui'as 
founded on the territory of the tribe. No minaiet exists 
in the country districts of Morocco to indicate the presence 
of a mosque. Places for prayer arc, it is true, opened in 
the Kasbahs, and in certain azi/n, and the religious services 
are readily undertaken, in default of an oiganised clergy, 
by willing feqihs or iolba (theological students). But 
the religious sentiments of the people turn rather to the 
kouhbas (tombs of Marabouts). Pilgrimages [%iara) are 
made to them, and an annual festival {moussem) is the 
occasion of a great gathering round the tomb of each 
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seyyid. Several of these Kouhbas have given lisc to the 
foundation of zaoit'iiiSy buildings of consideiable size which 
seive both as mosque and as inn, sometimes even as school 
or hospital. The zaotiiai are looked upon as places of sanc- 
tuary, and those in charge of them are not answeiablc 
to the civil authoiities. They aic in tlie hands of religious 
fiaternities, of Shereefian or Maraboutic families, and the 
Moqaddem (chief), Sheicef (descendant of piophet), or 
Maiabout (Mohammedan saint), as the case may be, who 
lives in them, is a peison to be carefully handled by the 
Kafd. 

One could not form a complete idea of the elements that 
shape the lives of the tribes without noticing the maikets 
{souks) which are held each day of the week at a different 
point on their territoiy. The sites are tiaditional, chosen 
in the open countiy, and known by the name of the day on 
which the maiket is held. So, when there aic no villages, 
the maps of Moiocco maik a number of spots designated 
thus — cs-sebt, Saturday ; el-khcmis, Thursday ; and ct-tleta, 
Tuesday ; and so on, with the addition, to distinguish them, 
of the clan concerned. At the .spot indicated arc to be 
found rough stone cnclosuies, oi stalls of branches, aban- 
doned thioughout the week, and waking into life only on 
the appointed day when the brokeis and hawkers reach it 
in the couise of their long peicgiinations throughout the 
tribe. Some European products arc brought to it from the 
neighbouring city — tea, wax-lights, and sugar. From the 
country come the local products and food-stuffs, The 
maikets constitute, with the moussems (annual festivals), 
the true place of meeting for the tribes-people, who are 
scattered over the tenitory m isolated dwellings. It is 
there that people come into contact, and exchange news 
with one anothei ; there that discontent is fostered and dis- 
affection organised. If warned in time by the Sheikh of 
the Kabyle, the Ka'i'd loses not a moment m removing the 
market from its place, and establishing it in the vicinity 
of a Kasbah. 

The Abda Kald, Si Aissa ben Omai, is one of the 
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greatest chiefb in Southern Morocco, and, indeed, assists in 
administering the immense I'egion in the interest of the 
Makhzen, with the aid of two equally great lords, Kal'd 
Ber Rechid of the Chaouya, near Casablanca, and the 
M’tonga Kard, who resides at the foot of the Western 
Atlas. 

For about seventy years the office of Kald has been 
m the family of Si Aissa. The present Kal'd has increased 
his influence by his suppression of the Abda, who rose at 
the accession of the present Sultan, and by his relief of 
Saffi when it was besieged by the rebels. He has now 
become the only Ka'id of a tribe that formerly possessed 
six. The Abda aie so numerous that they possess a special 
subdivision of their own, between the Ka'id and the clan. 
It IS the “ Khoms,” or fifth, with a Khalifa (a lieutenant) 
at Its head. One of these fifths, that of the Ahmar, 
has been made into an independent tribe. However, for 
the put poses of the tax and the military contingent, it still 
remains a pait of the Abda — so much so, indeed, that its 
thiee Kal'ds aie veiy willing to adopt the suggestions of 
their powerful neighbour, whose influence extends, in this 
way, to the very gates of Marrakech. Further, Si Aissa 
possesses a parcel of giound in the neighbouring tribe of 
the Doukkala, and the control of scattered camping-places. 
But, to check any ideas on his part of communicating with 
the outside woilcl, the Makhzen has lecently depiived him 
of the natural port of Oualidiya, to form it into a sepaiate 
Kaidate. 

The principal residence of St Aissa is an immense 
Kasbah, situated rn the strong tribe of the Temra, to 
which he belongs and which centres around him. He 
has houses at Saffi and Marrakech as well. His power is 
immense, and he is considered a great lord throughout the 
whole countryside. His hospitality is princely, He has 
a private guard of 150 mchaouris (guardsmen) at his disposal, 
and keeps a hundred falconers, and a stud. Though still 
in the prime of life, he is popularly credited with having 
sixty-thiee sons old enough to ride. 
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From Saffi to the dwelling of tlic Alula Kal’d is a journey 
of four and a half hours across uncultivated gtound, flat 
and open, where all the cattle of tire region arc to be found 
during the winter, the season when the fields aie under 
cultivation. 

It was late and already moonlight when we reached the 
battlemented enclosure of the Kasbalr. The Kaid was 
absent, havtng gone to Fez to join the Sultan, with his 
contingent for the hat hi. His soir and lieutenairt, Si 
Ahmed, received us at the entrance of the dar edh-dhia (the 
guests’ apartments), termed rn Turkey the selamlik. He came 
forward, clad all in white, and surrounded by white figures, 
thrown by the moonlight into clear relief against the 
sombre walls of the fortress. 

Our camp furniture was soon installed in the chamber, 
into which we were ushered, and which was lit by great 
bronze chandeliers {luisht) placed on the ground. A very 
low round table was placed before us for dinner, and dishes 
of different kinds of earthenware, with red clay covers, 
set upon it. Wc were surrounded with little tables with 
circular rims {meida) on which were a hash erf roast 
chicken, garnished with i-ancid butter covered with honey, 
and, finally, a puff paste, sprinkled with sugar {/n'Ui/a) 
containing minced pigeon and eggs. Water is served in a 
leather bottle, and our men received a tonstous flavoured 
with turnips, packets of tea, and sugar- loaves, 

The Kasbahs are fortified enclosures, which form the 
bulwarks of the chief’s authority in Iris tribe. They 
enclose a space large enough to lodge a garrison or serve 
as a place of refuge. In their centre rises the r'esiclence 
of the chref. 

The Kasbah of the Ka\'d of Abda is an enormous block, 
visible at a great distance in the country. It is a collection 
of square, massive buildings, several storeys high, without 
any windows on the outside. The whole is enclosed in 
a rectangle of brick walls, built on the slope of a hill, with 
numbers of turrets and gates on each side. Outside, wher- 
ever the eye falls, it is met by a jumble of houses and huts, 
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in which the Kai'd’s own Kabyle reside, evei ready to lend 
him armed assistance, in case of need. Within are wide 
spaces, separated by innei walls, and filled with camels, 
mules, and asses. All around live the employes and the 
household of the Kaid. A pack of greyhounds is dis- 
porting Itself on a heap of lefuse. In the centie of the 
stables the paiade horses occupy an enclosure of their own, 
whilst a score of Barbary stallions aie shackled before as 
many stone mangeis. The coiiit in front of the chief’s 
dwelling is thronged by a ciowd of claimants, who have 
come from all quarters of the tribe, and are patiently await- 
ing an audience, squatting in gioups on the ground. At 
the hours of prayei the call to the faithful arises from some 
invisible point, and close by the monotonous hum of a 
Koranic school makes itself heaid. The actual residence 
of the Kald is the immense building that foiins the centre 
of the Kasbah. From it he administcis his liibc, and in it 
receives complaints oi lequcsts. His Jewish biokeis supply 
him with accurate advices fiom Saffi and Mairakech ; 
feqth serve as his chaplains, tolba (theological students) as 
his secretaiies, and two Kadis administer justice according 
to the Chraa ; and this feudal noble has actually a jester 
attached to his household. 

In the absence of Si Aissa, the Kasbah appeared empty. 
The contingent was with the army, and falcons and falconeis 
weie scattered thioughout the countiy side. The detach- 
ment left with the Khalifa had gone off to a neighbouring 
festival. The Kaid’s son was alone in the paternal dwell- 
ing. Si Ahmed is almost a boy, slightly coloured, with a 
gentle, rathei effeminate air, and looks very elegant in the 
fine gauze habit he wears. Foi a considerable time the 
Khalifa had been without news of his father. All he knew 
was that he was with the army which is to fight the 
usurper of Taza. Failing any definite information, every 
one m the Kasbah set himself to exaggerate the rumours 
favourable to their master. The Kald, so they have it, 
made a tiiumphant appearance at court, having captured, 
on his march, the principal Zemmour chiefs and brought 
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them bound befoie the Sultan, and in the Makhzen the 
star of Si Aissa is moie than cvei in the ascendant. 

After leaving the Kasbah of the Kafd of Abda we had a 
tedious journey of several houis across the inteiminable 
plain which foi ms the ten itoiy of the tiibe. The countiy 
is very fertile ; faun buildings on every side, with oichards 
of fig and cochineal tiees, and here and there an isolated 
palm. Not a diop of water, but numbers of tanks, their 
oiifices indicated by a broken coping. Stock is numeious 
and of fine quality. It was then the seed-time, which follows 
the first rains of autumn. The plough, with its wooden 
share ending in an iron shaft, is drawn by couples — often 
mixed — of mares, camels, or asses. 

On the evening following our departure from the dwell- 
ing of the Kald of Abda, we camped at Ras ech-Chilba 
(the head of the ravine) at the foot of the hills which 
border the tribe, at the house of the Sheikh of the Mouisat 
clan. Si Tahar ben Bachir was fornaeily one of the Kaids 
of Abda, and so one of those who weie sacrificed to the 
gieatncss of Si Al'ssa. Undei the blow of this misfortune 
he lives in complete ictircment in his modest Kasbah, and, 
during all the time we were there, lie nevei left his dwell- 
ing, But he did not forget his guests foi all that, and sent 
us a mescaus for oui dinnci. A beautiful ci cam-coloured 
horse, led by hand to the camp, was the gift sent by 
Si Ahmed, after the custom of the giandecs of his country, 
in lasting memory of the hospitality of a day. 

Leaving the Abda, the great highway between Saffi and 
Marrakech runs through the tenitory of the Ahmar as far 
as Djebilet — some ten hours’ journey. The road rises in 
successive steppes from the level of the sea to the height of 
about 1650 feet, the site of the gieat city of the south. 
The soil is reddish — never a tree nor a shiub, save the 
zizyphus, only wide fields and a few dwellings. The 
people live in hive-shaped nouixialas, with a very low 
entrance. On the left the salt lake Zyma lends a moment’s 
animation to the desolate landscape. Furthei on, and to 
the left, rise great walls of red clay, marking what was 
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once a royal farm, in which several Shorfa of the leigning 
dynasty weie brought up, but is now the Kasbah of the 
Kaid of Ahniar. As one advances, the innumciable peaks 
of the Djebilct stand out one by one, black against the 
snowy mass of the Atlas, whose line bieaks the sun-bathed 
horizon. The dreaiy monotonous tiack seems to stretch 
interminably acioss the succession of little hills, which form 
a desert of stones. 

At last we come out on the valley of the Tensift, and, 
in the distance, between two blackish hills, the extreme 
points of the Djebilet, the lofty tower of the mosque of the 
Koutoubya and the palm-wood of Mairakech appear. We 
meet a pictui esque group of hunters coming from the city, 
preceded by bcateis and servants with greyhounds. Then, 
just as we enter the oasis, we see coming to meet us Si 
Mohammed ben Abdelaziz Bairada, the French consulai 
official, and the agent of a gieat French fiim in Morocco. 



CPIAPTER IV 
MARRAKECH 

Marrakech and its Palm-wood — The Capital of the South — Northern 
Morocco and Southein Morocco . Gharb and Ilaouz — The Adminis- 
tration. of the City — The Kasbah and the Dar-el-Makhzen — The 
Kontoubiya — The Gardens ■ nadhs axiA anas — The Djama cl-Pena — • 
The Medina — Commerce — Souks and d^oudaks — The Slave-inaiket 
— Native population — The European Colony : Southern Morocco 
Mission. 

MAUttAKECu, 211 d N’ovember, 1902, 

A LITTLE before arriving at Mafiakcch by the highway 
from Saffi, the toad follows the line of a number of blackish 
rocks, the Ghilis hills. The highest peak is crowned by 
the tomb of the chief pation of tlio city, Sidi bcl Abbes, 
and from it one gets a biid’s-cye view of Maiiakech. 

The extensive plain of the Tensift stietches icd and 
bleak from east to west fuithcr than the eye can roach ; 
on the north are the jagged mountains of tlio Djchilet range, 
and on the south tlic white line of the snow-clad Gieat 
Atlas. At the foot of the Ghilis hills stictclies the palm- 
wood, which owes its existence to the dose netwoik of 
the tributaries of the Tensift, which, flowing down 
from the heights, concentiate upon this favoured spot. 
From this heaven-sent humidity has arisen the forest of 
palm trees which forms the oasis of Marrakech. The dates 
it produces are not very good, the clusters small and of 
inferior quality ; but the date-palms shelter within earthen 
enclosures, beneath a giowtli of olive tiees, figtiees, and 
pomegranate trees, many valuable plants, such as pimento, 
marrows, gourds, and beans. 

The river Issil has scooped out for itself a deep bed across 
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the palra-wood, on its way to join the Tensift near the 
ancient biidge of cl-Kantaia, the work of Moroccan 
engineers, wiiose massive aiches defy the floods, and secure 
communications with the sea-boaid by the Mazagan route. 
Among the grcyish-giecn vcnduie of the palm tiees appears 
a laige splash of red — it is the medley of biick houses of 
which Marrakech is formed, dominated by the square 
minaret of Koiitoubiya ; all aiound is an enclosure with 
walls and toweis, on a marked projection towards the Atlas 
— the enclosure of the imperial gardens of the Aguedal, 

We reach Marrakech by the gate of Doukkala. Its 
winding entiance is supervised by private oumana (custom 
house officeis), whose duty it is to exact the toll. The 
revenue thus accruing is farmed out by the Government to 
a private company. Our hosts led us straight to a riadh 
which they have been good enough to get ready for our 
sojourn in Mairakech. It is a little couit, planted with 
myrtles and oiange trees, on which the 100ms open. In a 
short time we are settled in our new quaiteis, and Aiabian 
hospitality soon betrays itself in the customary presents — a 
sheep, some chickens, tea, preserves, and sugar loaves. 

Maiiakcch is one of the four imperial cities — the others 
aie Fez, Mekinez and Rabat. But tlie two last are simply 
halting-places for the Makhzen, whilst Fez and Mairakech, 
as the centres of the two piincipal kingdoms whose union 
constitutes the Empire, alone possess the right to be 
termed the capitals of Morocco. Fez, as the capital 
of Gharb (Northern Morocco), enjoys incontestably the 
greater piestige, and possesses a real pre-eminence, at 
once political and religious. On the other hand, the north 
of the realm, where the memory of endless struggles with 
Spain still survives, is fiercer and more fanatical. The 
race is stronger there, but stronger and more active too 
the spirit of questioning and disaffection. Fez is reckoned 
a recalcitrant city, and the Berber tribes that surround it 
are so ready to rebel as to constitute a perpetual menace to 
the power of the Makhzen. Were it not that the Sultan 
must maintain a secure hold on the most impoitant city of 
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the Empire, he would live a more tranquil life at Marrakech 
in the midst of the gteal plains of Haouz. (Southern 
Moiocco). Theie the raids of the Berbeis of the Atlas are 
less formidable, and the population, which is either puie Arab 
or Aiabised, less fieice and more indifFcicnt, puts up quietly 
enough with the authoiity of the great feudal loids who in 
theii turn render a willing homage to the Sultan. Mana- 
kech owes its birth to the two Maiaboutic dynasties, the 
Almoiavids and the Almohads, who taking their rise in the 
Sahara, swept down one after another fiom the Atlas at the 
head of fanatical followeis, and founded in Southern Morocco 
a kingdom which was destined soon to oveirun the whole of 
Maghreb and even Spain itself. The Almoravid Youssef 
ben Tachfin founded Mariakech in 1062 : at the end of the 
twelfth centuiy the Almohad Yacoub el-Mansour con- 
ferred an the city its chief jewel, by the constiuction of the 
mosque of Koutoubiya. After their time Mairakech ceased 
to be the sole capital of Morocco ; it was captured and re- 
captured in those obscute and inevitable struggles which 
marked each new accession to the throne, and under the 
reigning dynasty it fell to its picscnt position of occasional 
capital. 

Marrakech might well stand foi the peifect type ol a 
Moroccan city. Within its circle of mouldering walls me 
found the thiee essential divisions, each carefully relegated 
to Its own separate quarter — the Kasbah for the governing 
body, the Medina for the Mussulman population, theMellah 
for the Jews. At sunset and at noon on Friday, during the 
hour of prayer, the gates arc shut, the three divisions remain 
isolated one from the other, and the city lies quiet and 
still, separated from the lest of the world. Only a 
single postern remains open in the Kasbah to admit 
the couriers of the Sultan up to a late hour of the 
night. 

So important a city naturally possesses an administration 
of its own, differing from that of other Moroccan cities. 
In the absence of the Couit, the Sultan leaves a Khalifa 
to represent him and thus maintain the imperial character 
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of the city. The present Khalifa, Moulay Hafid, is own 
brother to Moulay Abdelaziz. He is supported in the 
exeicise of his duties by two goveinois, one for the Medina, 
the other for the Kasbah, the Mellah which borders on it, 
and the environs ofMairakech. 

Within its tower-flanked enclosure the Kasbah forms a 
city by itself — the city of the Makhzen, Access to it is 
gained by two great gates alone, one on the Mellah side. 
Bad el-Djedid, with many-coloured mosaics in baked earth. 
The other, Bab Hagnaou, is of gieat age, and is one of the 
finest monuments in Marrakech. It is a magnificent flanked 
arch ; tradition has it that this gate was biought in parts, 
then pieced together again at Marrakech by the Moors who 
had been driven ftom Spain. 

In the Kasbah lives the governmental class. The Makh- 
zen’s employes live round about the Dai-el-Makhzen 
(Government buildings). One can catch a glimpse of its 
green-tiled turrents behind the impenetrable walls. The 
right to possess a loof of this coloui belongs only to 
mosques (kouhhfn), and buildings of the Makhzen or the 
Shorfa, The precincts of the Kasbah extend far out into 
the country in the vast forest of olives, palm-trees, and 
thick cypresses which overshadows the paik of the Aguedal 
(the preserve). Between the Kasbah and the Aguedal are 
three enormous mcchouars, the first ending in the pavilion 
“Koubbet es-Soueira,” where the Sultan is accustomed to 
review his tioops or receive, should the case arise, embassies 
fiom Euiope. 

Marrakech has fiom fifty to sixty thousand inhabitants. 
Apart from the Jews, the population of the town, like that 
of the whole plain, consists of Berbeis who have adopted 
Arab customs, and “ Chleuh ” is spoken as well as Arabic. 
But, as a rule, the landed proprietors are pure Arabs, 
while the merchants are Moors, natives of Fez, Tetouan, 
or Rabat. 

The Medina can disport itself at its ease within the 
Wide limits marked out for it. For Marrakech has built its 
ramparts on too ambitious a scale, in the anticipation — 
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never realised up till now — of a brilliant destiu}'. The 
result is that all the inner circle of the city is taken up by 
a prolongation of the palm-wood — everywhere the same 
gardens, frrrit or vegetable {tDstis), the same heaps of 
rubbish, shapeless ruins, and many waste pieces of gtourrd, 
with one or two huts upon them. There is an entire 
quarter — the quarter of the “ Ksotir ” — composed of gardens, 
private property or part of the Makhzen’s demesne, therr 
vegetation hiddetr behind lofty walls. 

At the extremity of this quarter, with a vast esplanade in 
front of it, stands the mosque of the Koutoubiya. In rtself 
rt olFers little that is of rnterest • the interror is unpre- 
tentious, formed of a medley of buildmgs • inside, the 
arcades, of which one catches occasional glimpses, ate 
heavy, whitewashed, and crude artistically. The pride 
of the building is its minaret, 260 feet high, visible at many 
hours’ distance from all parts of the plain. Yacoub and 
Mansoui, the most ostentatious princes of the Almohad 
dynasty, gave orders for the construction of three minarets, 
all of mostly the same proportions : the Giialda of Seville, 
the still unfinished Hassan tower at Rabat, and the Kou- 
toubiya at Marrakech. The tower has tliree storeys, vrdiose 
windows are ornamented by decoi'ativc designs cut in the 
brick, It ends in a lantern which Is surmountad by three 
gilded globes. 

The market-place of the DjamaH el-Fcna (mosque of 
death) is the heart of Marrakech. It is the connecting link 
between the garden quarter and the mass of buildings 
which form the city. A small market is held there morn- 
ing and afternoon, and a great weekly market — the “ Thurs- 
day” of Marrakech — takes place outside Bab el-Klicniis 
(the Thursday Gate). The inhabitants relate that the 
market-place takes its name from the public executions 
carried out by a Khalifa of the Sultan in bygone days m 
vengeance for an intrigue formed against him. It is still 
true to its reputation for blood and vengeance, for it is 
there that the heads of rebels are exposed after they have 
been earned through the country as a salutary warning 
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to intending rebels against ideas of levolt. Towards even- 
ing the sound of tambouiines attracts the crowd, which 
divides rts attentions between the jugglers, the story-tellers, 
and other native entertainers. Four or five groups spring 
up naturally in this way, and the audience, arranged in 
a circle, some squatting, others upright, accomparry the 
artiste’s words or gestures with their shouts. 

The actual city of Marrakech is a network of narrow, 
dirty streets, often arched over, separated by numerous 
gates, which are shut during the night. Were it not for 
the continual ebb and flow of the population, the city 
would look like a ruin. 

A characteristic of the city is the number of public 
fountains. Such pious bequests are encouraged by the 
abundance of the water-supply. Generally they consist of 
a drinking-trough for animals, with a basin reserved for 
human use, with a cross-bar to guard its access. The basin 
IS crowned by a portico with ornaments iii wrought plaster 
and a roof of painted wood. The largest of these fountains 
are the el-Moasin and the Bab-Doukkala, and the prettiest 
beai-s the picturesque name of Echrob on Chouf (“drink 
and see”). 

Commerce naturally centres in the markets [souis). 
There are local souks to meet the needs of each quarter, 
and a central one, where all the different trades and every 
kind of produce meet. The continuous line of little shops 
is protected from the sun by reed trellises, which over- 
arch the street. The bazaar of Marrakech is interesting 
enough, but the town is too small for it to compete with 
those of Constantinople, Smyrna, Damascus, Cairo, or 
Tunis. All the same it has a charm of its own, which 
makes it worth while to spend whole days waridering 
about among the dyers, the blacksmiths, the herbalists, the 
quack-doctors, and above all the gunsmiths. These last 
sell curved daggers {koumniiyas) and flint-locks chased 
with silver. As is only right, the principal attraction of 
the bazaar is the souk where they make all kinds of 
articles in morocco leather, which receives its name from 
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the city — babouclics, money-bags, saddles, purses, shot or 
powder bags, cushions, and nigs with designs woikcd in 
leather. The goatskin is tanned in a neighhouiing quaitei 
of the city, and pomcgianatc rind gives it its yellow colour. 
The lest of the bazaai consists of a number cii fondaki, (laige 
couits), which scive as stores foi raeichandise, or shelter for 
merchants and beasts of burden. 

The commeice of Manakech is almost completely in the 
hands of local firms, Mussulman oi Jewish, a considerable 
number of which repiesent the diffeient European houses 
established on the coast of Morocco. They despatch to 
the neighbouring ports the gums, oils, wax-lights, and goat- 
skins that they have sent down from the interior. The 
cost of transport makes the exportation of cereals very 
difficult. The specialties of the city, babouches and haiks, 
are sent off in the direction of Senegal and the Soudan. 
European products are sold either to retailers in the city, 
or to hawkers in the neighbouring markets, oi to caravans. 
The commercial spheie of action of the city embiaces the 
valley of the Tensift and the mountainous legioii up to the 
Tadla. The commeice of the Diaa reaches it by way of 
Glaoui. Caiavans fiom Tafilcltand the Sus anive from time 
to time with their pioducts when these oases need aiticles 
made at Mairakcch. Iinpoits entci by the port of Ma/.agan, 
only a very small poition by Mogador and Saffi, Goat- 
skins are sent to Mogador to be exported, but the lest of 
the products take the Mazagan route, since caravan trans- 
port to the latter port is both easier and less costly. 

The slave-market is annexed to the bazaar of Manakech, 
and is held there three times a week, on Wednesdays, 
Thursdays, and Fridays. In the East the tiaffic is clandes- 
tine, and strangers never see it though they may suspect its 
existence. Here it is quite a public affair, and Europeans 
are so rare that no difficulty is made about their presence at 
the spot. For the first time, then, I visited a slave- market. 
I must say that the domestic slavery of the Mussulman 
family had almost seemed to me of an extremely mild 
nature, and I regret having seen it, at this wretched 
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maiket of Marrakech, under a most revolting aspect. The 
market is a httle court sui rounded by arcades, where the 
slave-fanciers gather in a circle. Several auctioneers parade 
the goods for sale from one end to anothei to attract bids 
The negi esses walk up and down in this way in small 
gioups; they aie brought by the caravans fiom the south, 
or sent by masters who wish to get iid of them. Those 
that I saw put up for sale weie old and withered, and the 
bidding was slack. Careless bystandeis felt the arms, the 
legs, and the breasts of the negi esses, or even examined 
their teeth. In short, it was a deplorable sight. 

Outside the Kasbah, the finest dwellings m Marrakech 
belong to the estate of the late Grand Vizier, Ba Ahmed, 
and to the old Governor of the city, Ben Daoud. The 
former has been dead for ten years, and the latter is at 
present in Fez, doing his best to retrieve a lecent disgrace. 
So these houses were shut, and such as we were able to 
visit belonged to persons of less importance. 

The Khalifa of the Medina, Si el-Hadj Abdesselam el- 
Ouaizazi, a native of Manakech, is alieady an old man, 
Like most of the high dignitaries of the Makhzen, he pos- 
sesses distinguislied inanneis, and presents a most dignified 
appearance in his floating lobes, whose graceful diapeiy and 
wonderful whiteness are elegance itself. He receives us on 
the threshold of his dwelling with all the cucumstance, the 
flow of words, the welcoming gestures, that are the usual 
greetings of a guest m this country. The customaiy for- 
mula — Merahba hi hum (Heaven be with you) — is repeated 
over and over again. The hand is always on the heart, and 
time and again when it touches yours it is carried to the 
lips. The Khalifa’s dwelling includes a square garden, 
with reception-rooms opening on it on every side, and, at 
its heait, the dwelling-place. 

Never have we partaken of a better or better-served repast 
than the lunch given by Si el-Hadj Abdesselam. First 
of all the teacups are brought in on a plate covered with 
silk, and successive infusions made with mint, verbena, 
marjoram and lemon. Afterwards a basin is brought for us 
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to wash oui hands in, as they are to serve as knives and 
forks. Then all the dishes are placed beside one anothei 
under covets of palin-fibic (miM) enveloped in a cloth. 
They consist of chicken diessed with preset ved lemon or 
giape-rice, of lamb with a stuffing highly seasoned with 
cumin. For dessert we iiavc almoitd cakes called Koab 
el-g hezal, that is “ gnzclle-hoofs.” Then comes the coffee, 
scented with a few drops of orange- water. Then out hands 
ate washed once more, and our clothes sprinkled with Itquid 
perfumes and fumigated with incense. 

Si bou Bekt el-Gandjaoui, the gtcatest capitalist in Mar- 
lakech, lives tn a far less lefined style. He owns a large 
number of houses and fondaks in the city, and is credited 
with having, besides, a large sum deposited in the Bank of 
England. He is a somewhat coarse-looking old man, who, 
contvaiy to Mussulman custom, sliaves both beard and 
moustache His smooth face letains, in spite of its pen- 
dulous flesh, an expression of keen intelligence, As he 
squats theic in his fondak^ sut rounded by a sea of papers 
ovei flowing from numbeis of boxes, in the midst of odds 
and ends of European furniture, he is the very inciu nation 
of the shady Moroccan speculatoi Seen in the hotiso of 
a wife and a favourite child, where he offcis us tea in a 
silvei gilt SCI vice presented to him by the Biitish Govern- 
ment in recognition of Ins long scivico, he presents a 
different appeal ance. He is now a pleasant-mannered old 
man, enjoying the position he has created for himself — his 
father was a simple Amin of the butcheis — and passing his 
declining days in peace and happiness in the midst of a 
swarm of ncgi esses attached to his household. 

French protection is enjoyed by Si Omai ben Medjad, 
Consular Agent of France, and Si Mohammed Barrada, in 
his capacity of agent of the Braunschwig house at Tangier. 
The former is a lich Aiab propiietor highly thought of in 
the town ; the latter, who is of a Mooiish family in Fez, 
is one of the foremost Mussulman merchants in the city. 
His shops open on a pietty patio, decorated with plaster 
reliefs and ornamental ceilings. French silks, German 
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cloths, English calico, are all theie, carefully classified. On 
the fiist stage is a pretty mesttya, wheie Si Mohammed 
was so good as to ai range foi out delectation after dinner a 
complete musical evening. Three men sang in chorus 
native airs to the accompaniments of a violin, a guitai 
(oud), and a tambouiine (tarr), and a troupe of seven 
women sang, played, and danced besides. We are much 
too prone to conceive of Morocco as an absolutely bar- 
barous country, simply because it has, so far, remained 
closed to Euiopean influence. The country is not an 
organic whole, it is true ; the Government is arbitrary, 
and the people devoid of culture ; but, beyond all doubt, 
theie does exist in the great cities and m the Kasbahs 
of the plain an ordeily and civilised society which has 
developed a special form of Arab civilisation. A stranger 
comes across it with surprise, and frequents it with 
pleasure. 

Euiopeans have become raie at Mai lakech. In the Middle 
Ages they were to be found as mercenaries and as aitificeis 
summoned by the Almohad princes, as well as captives and 
renegades. It was to Mairakech that St. Francis of Assisi 
sent his first missionaries, and theie was actually a Catholic 
bishopric in the city. Up to the beginning of the nine- 
teenth centuiy, Christians had a special fondak of their 
own assigned them. To-day there aie two dozen Euro- 
peans, who are easily lost sight of among the 60,000 
inhabitants of the city — a couple of Italians and Spaniards, 
small traders or business men ; two German tiaders who 
represent business houses on the coast, and a German Jew 
who IS a doctoi. France is repiesented by three Algeiian 
Jews. The greater part of the European colony reside in 
the English Protestant Mission. The Southern Morocco 
Mission, as it is called, has been in existence for some 
fifteen years. It is Presbyteiian, and its headquarters are at 
Glasgow. Its chief station is Marrakech, where it keeps 
up three settlements, with four lady missionaiies j then 
Mogador with one settlement and two ladies ; and last, a 
single settlement in each of the following towns : SafS, 
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Mazagaii, and Azammoair. The mission dispcnsaiy at 
Marrakech is daily visited by some fifty patients, and seven 
little Moroccan girls are busy in the woik-room. The whole 
mission is excellently organised, and earned on by people the 
purity of whose intentions, and the dignity of whose beaiing, 
are alike beyond reproach. 



CHAPTER V 

GOUNDAFI 

From Marrakech to Goundah — Islamism in the Maghreb — Shorfa and 
Marabouts — The Shereef of Tamesloiiliet — The Chain of the Atlas 
Mountains . the Adrar-n-Deren— Ainsmiz — The Berber Population — 
Goundafi and the lofty Valley of the River Nefis — Agadir el-Bour . 
the Sheikh Haminada — The Kasbah of the Kaid el-Coundafi. 

Agadir el-Bour (Goundafi), 
30//j November, 1902. 

On the 24th of November, a little aftei mid-day, we slatted 
fiom Manakecli by the Bab Errobb Gate, in the diicction 
of the Atlas. On this side tlicie is no palm-wood, and the 
walls of the city actually touch the vast stony plain that 
extends to the loot of the chain. Along with the neces- 
sary letter, the Khalifa of Marrakech gave us two tnokhaznis 
(soldiers), one of whom is an officei, a Kaid el-mia, some- 
thing like a lieutenant or captain. We enjoy besides the 
privilege of the company of our Marrakech hosts. Si Omar 
and Si Mohammed Bairada. 

It takes ncaily three hours to leach Tameslouhet across 
a very desolate-looking countiy : only several large olive 
gaidens, foi the most part belonging to the Makhzen (el- 
Menaia, Bou Akas, Cheriiiya), give a moment’s animation 
to the dreary landscape. Tameslouhet is situated on the 
banks of the river Ghcghaia, in the midst ot a forest of 
olive trees It is a zaouia, and is the residence of one of 
the greatest religious functionaries in Morocco, generally 
known under the name of Shereef of Tameslouhet. 

It is a vvell-known fact that the Kasbah of the Kaid and 
the zaou'ia of the Shereef or the Marabout, the political 
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force of the castle and the moial foice of the monastery, 
ave the two dominant elements in the iendal anaichy of 
Morocco, Those who have made a study of Islaraism in 
other paits of its domain can liaully fail to experience a 
leal difficulty in undcistanding its working in the Maghieb, 
The men with gieen tuibaiis who, in some obscure way, 
make the descendants of the Prophet swaim m all the 
great cities of the east, the Koubbas and the trkL's that 
efface themselves modestly before the wondeiful mosques 
of the official leligion — ^all these influences have gained an 
immense hold on the ciedulity of the people in West 
Africa, where there is no organised clergy, and where the 
religion has become degenerate under the influence of 
Berber superstitions. In Morocco the Sheieef is a noble- 
man whose piestige may be so great that ceitain dynasties 
have owed then foundation and continuance to the sole fact 
that they wete Shereefiaii. The Maiabout is a saint whose 
intervention with the Deity is demanded by popular belief. 
The Koubba of the Seyyid, not the mosque, continues 
to be the tiue shrine of the faith of the nation, for the 
people’s woiship cvci goes out to the saints rather than to 
God Himself. 

Thanks to these superstitions and these fortunate gifts, 
the zaou't'a grows up at the side of the venerable Koubba. 
It becomes a place of asylum outside the territorial juiisdic- 
tion, and the family of the Marabout, which is looked upon 
as heir to the virtue of its ancestor, grows in wealth as in 
power. In this way its power becomes a menace to the 
Kaid, if its influence is merely local ; even to the Makhzen, 
if it extends the sphere of its action beyond the province 
to a portion or the whole of the cmpiic. 

The spheie of the influence of the Sheieef of Tamcslouhet 
is a large one. It extends over all the piovinces of the south, 
from the Atlas to the Oummer Rebia. Moulay el-Hadj 
is an Ednssite Shereef. One of his ancestois, Moulay 
Abdallah ben el-Hossein, a native of the Tadla, was a 
much-venerated Sheikh, and founded the family foi tunes. 
His Koubba makes Tamcslouhet sacied, and the Koubbas 
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of the city round the neighbourhood aie the tombs of his 
descendants. The town contains a thousand dwellings, say 
5000 inhabitants, composed of the family, the dependants, the 
faim labouieis of the Shereef, not counting persons whose 
relations with some neighbouring Kaid are rather strained 
and are in search of some asylum. Moulay el-Hadj’s father 
had compromised the family fortunes by his extiavagance. 
He himself has, by dint of severe economy, succeeded in 
le-establishmg them. He has bought back, it would appear, 
all the portions of the paternal estate, and has thus become the 
sole proprietor of the neighbouring lands, and sole beneficiary 
of the alms of the Koubbas. He is credited with an income 
fiom these sources of more than ^20,000. 

T ameslouhet is a mass of houses in red bi ick with flat 
roofs not unlike an Egyptian city. Its walls are in luins, 
its towers have no battlements, as is suitable foi a city 
which relies for its security on its religious prestige alone. 
The Shereef does not live in a Kasbah, but in a simple 
enclosure round which aic gathered corn and oil stores. 
His dwelling is lofty and sui rounded by gardens, whose stiff 
cypresses form their real beauty. 

Moulay el-Hadj is already an old man, and old age has 
bent and coaisened his foim. He is a lustic proprietor, 
energetic and well informed, knowing how to get a good 
haivest out of his land, and exploit at the same time the 
religious privileges which have rounded off his property. 
The whiteness of his garments is not above reproach, but 
he never lets Ins keys or his morocco money-bag out of 
his hands, and it is he himself who opens the locks to let 
us into his house, and all with the most lively expressions 
of hospitality. In order to place on a still firmer footing 
a position already secure enough, Moulay el-Hadj has seen 
fit to unite with the support of Heaven a fairly efficacious 
earthly aid. And so from henceforward the %aouia and its 
place of asylum peiform their duties under British protec- 
tion. The Makhzen has made use of this action to regain 
a little authority m the city and get a Khalifa established 
there by the governor of the Kasbah of Marrakech. 
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The suite of rooms in which we passcJ tlic night was 
the upper storey of the Slieicef’s house. The cliambeis 
weie decorated in the Arab fashion, and all openetl on a 
central court. From the windows ol the apaitmcnts, and 
better still from the terrace, one can get a wonderful view 
of the whole country. Moulay el-Hadj can see spread at 
his feet, beyond the cypress-trees, his city, his olive planta- 
tions, the rninarct of his ztioiiiii, and the green-tiled roofs 
under which repose his most lucrative possession, the remains 
of his ancestors the Marabouts. In the far distance rises 
the tower of the Koutoubiya, and quite close, the great mass 
of the Atlas Mountains, in which one can clearly distinguish 
the hollows of the valleys and the transversal lidges. 

The Adrar-n-Deren is the western extiemity of the 
Atlas, beyond the river Redat which forms the high 
valley of the Tensift. There, directly opposite Marrakech, 
are the highest mountains of the chain, which lises to 
a height of between 14,000 and 15,000 feet. The 
different portions of the range, and the. streams that 
take their rise in it, ate distinguished by the inhabitants 
under the names of the tribes that have settled in the 
successive valleys; from cast to west, for example, we have 
Giaour, Mcsfioiia, Ourica, Ghegliala, Goundiili and Amsraix. 
Then all at once the summits sink, and the Atlas Moun- 
tains, reduced to veiy modest proportions, end in tlic 
Atlantic Ocean at Cape Ghir. The two deepest valleys, 
which penetrate right into the heart of the chain, the 
valleys of the river Redat and the river Nefis — -Glaoui and 
Goundafi — end in high passes, the first of which leads to 
the region of the Draa and to the Tafilelt, the second to the 
Ras-el-Oued, that is, the High-Sus. 

From Tameslouhet to Amsmiz is a journey of six and a 
half hours. The road uses to an altitude of over 1600 feet 
by successive undulations which herald the spurs of the Atlas 
range, and the water-courses cut their way through deep 
ravines. The landscape retains the same desolate appear- 
ance, with clumps of gum trees and zizyphus trees ; but, in 
the hollows, wherever the system of inigation reaches, the 
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grey-gieen of the olive-tree or the red mass of a brick 
village stiikes the eye. Cisterns with wide openings have 
been set up all along the route. 

Amsmiz is a little town that nestles at the very foot of 
the range, on the banks of a tributary of the river Nefis, 
whose ravine has a setting of snowy summits. The earth 
dwellings, crowned by a square minaret, huddle together on 
a piece of rising ground, dominated by the ancient Kasbah 
of the Kald of the tube. To-day the Kasbah is only a 
heap of rums. It was destroyed at the time of the death of 
the Sultan Moulay el-Hassan, when the tribes of Southern 
Morocco, taking advantage, as their custom is, of this unique 
opportunity of shaking off the yoke of authority, rose in 
revolt against their Kaids, and pillaged the Jews. The 
revolt spread till it was almost universal, and it was only 
the most powerful of the chrefs that were spared. The 
Kai'd el-Masmazi has thought it wiser not to rebuild the 
ruined Kasbah. He has removed his residence ®l:o a spot 
outside the city, in an a%ib with fortified walls. Like 
all tlie othci Kal'ds, he is elsewheie, and in his absence his 
son, Si Mohammed ould el-Hassan, rules the tribe in the 
capacity of Khalifa. 

Henceforward our road runs through Berber terntoiy, 
and the contiast with the country, either Arab or under 
Arab influence, that we have passed through since Mogador, 
is striking enough. The lorrely dwellings that dotted the 
plain give place to big villages united for defensive purposes. 
The population is Chleuh, and speaks a Beibei dialect. 
It is only people of high lank who know Arabic and wear 
the Arab dress. Among the common people the women 
are not veiled. The men have their heads uncovered 
and shaved, and wear a long burnouse of brown drugget 
{akntf), decorated on the back either by a red stripe oi 
a biownish semicircle. Gone are the expressions of wel- 
come, gone the refined hospitality, the amiable curiosity, 
that we expel lenced in the Kasbahs, among the Moors 
in the city, and the country folk. We have to deal 
with a people, restive and suspicious, who regard the 
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stranger, though witliout open hostility, still with a 
distinct reserve. Not an evil word, not a threatening 
gesture; but the villages reniam closed at our approach, 
the Sheikhs get out of the way, and more often than not, 
faced by the refusal of the CIrIcuh peasants, we take a Jew 
for our guide. In the Kasbahs, now called in the Berber 
dialect Agadirs, our reception is chilly ; we are no longer 
welcome guests, but intmders, quartered by the Makhzen. 
We are put up, it is true, and given a suitable triouna^ 
but it IS obvious that we are received without the least 
satisfaction. Usually we are not admitted to the fortress 
till our requirements have been recognised as absolutely 
regular, It is only with a Sheikh of the Goundafi, a 
personal friend of our travelling-companion, Sr Mohammed 
Eairada, that we find the old frank and cordial welcome. 

As a matter of fact, there is a barrier between Arabs and 
Berbers. One can see that our Arabs have no wish to 
enter th? mountains, and it is equally evident that the 
arrival of strangeis, accompanied by soldiers of the 
Makhzen, is by no means relished there. The majority 
of the Beiber tribes of Morocco remain independent, and 
form the Blades-dha. The vicinity of Marrakech and the 
leverage given the Makhzen by the extension of their 
domains in the plain, has brought about the submission of 
the Chleuh population of the Adiar-n-Dcren. None the 
less the spirit of independence, fostered by their mountain 
fastnesses, is still strong among them, It is hard to exact 
the tax there, or levy the contingent. The chief hold of 
the Makhzen consists in its ability to maintain moie or less 
normal lelalions with the Kaid whose nomination it has 
ratified. None the less, their attitude towaids one another 
is that of mutual suspicion. The Government fears i evo- 
lutionary ideas on the part of the tribes, whilst the latter 
suspect the Government of wishing to do them some ill 
turn, and they avoid one another as much as possible. 

Further, the political and social n^gime of the Chleuhs is 
hardly conducive to gentleness of nature. In place of the 
military and religious feudalism which sets the Arab countries 
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under the sway of a small body of veiy powerful lords — 
Kalds, Shorfa, or Mai'abouts— the constitution of the Berber 
country would seem to be rather that of a feder-al republic 
in which families and clans are under the sway of a 
real oligarchy. The Sheikhs, elected by therr respectrve 
Kabyles, constrtute the Djemaa, which is to keep the 
Kal'd under its thumb. These functions are almost always 
hereditary, and the Makhzen, in most cases, confers its 
authority on a powerless Kard, the prisoner of an all- 
powerful Djemaa, whose decisions are influenced by the 
play of two or more sojffi or parties. This primitive 
organisation gives full scope for clan feuds, party quarrels, 
and disputes between neighbours for proprietary rights of 
the soil or of irrigation — differences of opinion which the 
interested parties are not slow to draw sword about, whilst 
the Djemaa is powerless to check the ebullition in time. 
One can undei stand that such a regime develops a fiercer 
and ruder type of humanity. The comparative security of the 
principal Arab chiefs of the plain leads them to adopt a more 
refined and gracious mode of life in Kasbahs and awerriWs 
filled with servants and dependants. The uncertainty or 
the morrow, on the other hand, compels the great Berber 
landowirers of the mountains to shut themselves up within 
dark and frowning Agadirs, leading a life devoid of all 
brightness and tranquillity, in the midst of armed men, 
gangs of compulsory agriculturalists, enslaved Jews, and 
negro slaves. 

Goundafi plays a geographical r61e in the chain of the 
Great Atlas analogous to that of the valley of Arran in the 
Pyrenees. It belongs by its position to the southern slope 
of the chain, and gives birth to the river Nefis, which crosses 
its principal crest in a deep ravine on its way to join the 
plain of Marrakech and the river system of the north slope. 
Thus Goundafi forms a region completely enclosed by a 
network of mountains which descend perpendicularly on the 
river. The heights are clad with forests, often dotted with 
arbor vita; and mastich trees, the home of the wild moun- 
tain sheep. At the bottom of the principal valley and its 
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latcial offshoots the water luis been caiefully diverted into 
inigation canals along the two banks of the Nefis ; and 
wheievei it has been possible to utilise a piece of land, 
either fiat or terraced, oicbards of olives, almond tiees, 
pomegianate tiees, lig tiecs, and walnut trees aie to be 
found. Vines and poplais ,ue fiequent, and in the iivei- 
bed grow oleandeis and tamaiiuds. Half-way up on the 
slopes, paths cut in the living rock, oi suppoited by woiks 
in diy masoniy, secure the communications between the 
villages. 

Our journey from Amsmiz to the entrance of the goige 
of Goundafi, along the first spurs of the Atlas, cost us five 
painful hours of climbing and descending from ravine to 
ravine, from village to village, and fiom olive-patch to 
olive-patch. The gorge is hard to enter. The splendid 
roads of the interior have not been continued to the 
plain, foi feat of attiacting intiuders, and our mules, 
unaccustomed to mountainous country, fall or unsettle 
their loads on the rocky ascents. Our progress is slow 
and very difficult — so much so, indeed, that we arc caught 
by night and compelled to camp right out in the foiest. 
After a few hours’ journey m Goundafi we reach Agadir 
el-Bour, the lesidence of the Sheikh Hammaila. He is on 
friendly teims with Si Mohammed Bauada, who has an- 
nounced our atrival, and has been good enougli to bear us 
company so far. 

The Sheikh Hammada is one of the most important 
personages in Goundafi, the leader of one of the two sojffi 
which divide the tribe between them. He is thus a man of 
weight. His soff has 5000 guns at its disposal, and the 
situation of his Kasbah enables him to command the com- 
munication between Mairakech and the High-Sus, or those 
of the Kal'd el-Goundafi with the plain. Such advantages 
as these assure him a very high place m the Berber oligarchy, 
and enable him to meet his Katd almost on terms of equality. 
The Sheikh is an old man, clad in the white draperies of the 
Arab, with much of the Arab culture, and a refinement of 
manners alien to the people of his race. He awaits our 
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coming vuider a carob tice at the entrance to the village, 
and leccives us with a toiient of welcoming gcstuies and 
phrases. 

Agadii el-Bour is at one and the same time a stronghold 
and an agricultural venture, each supporting the othei, and 
this double character is found in nearly all the impoitant 
Berber settlements ; and the Sheikh Hamrnada is nruch 
more like a rich landholder who rs obliged to have lecouise 
to force to protect his domains, than a great lord who 
looks to a display of force for the means of increasing his 
power. 

On a cliff that overhangs the right bank of the Nefis 
stands the strong dwelling of the Sheikh Hamrnada. It 
has neither towers nor battlements, and consists of an 
immense block of lofty buddings, following a decorative 
plan traced on the soil. The family apaitments open on 
an interior court which is thronged, thioughout the whole 
day, by the relatives, clients, or servants of the Sheikh. 
Neither the buildings nor their fittings make any attempt 
at luxury ; every whcie is the rustic note of the mountains. 
Right at the back are the kitchens, and a serie.s of low doorS) 
which give access to regular kennels, the lodgings of tlie 
negro slaves who are employed in the home or in the fields. 
At the very foot of the Kasbah is a rectangulai enclosure 
entered by a single dooi, and enclosing the Mellah. I'wo 
rows of low dwellings shelter a Jewish population, which 
among the Bcrbei people is in a state of downiight slavery 
under the piotectioir of its loid. The Jews are employed 
in petty trades or are met chants in a very small way. In a 
corner a Rabbi looks after a very rudimentaiy synagogue and 
a sort of Talmudic school. Above the Mellah, the houses 
of the Chleuh peasants rise in rows. With the mosque, the 
Koranic school, the fondak and the threshing-floor for the 
agriculturalists, the village is complete. All the passers-by 
— the people from theSusin their blue garments, the donkey 
drivers who bring the produce from the upper valley to the 
plain — share in the hospitality of the Sheikh. The ground 
adjoining the village is given up to beehives and orchards. 
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The landscape is chaimin}’. Autumn lias already colomcd 
with yellow the leaves of the almond, tlic lig, and tlie pome- 
granate, onl)'' the greyish-gieen foliage of tlie olive remains 
the same. The mange tiees aic covered with fiuit, and in 
the depths of a meadow, at the mountain’s baie base, lise 
the isolated crests of two date-palms. 

The Sheikh Hammada, like all the great landowners of 
the province, sells the produce of his land directly to the 
mei chants of Marrakech. The small farmeis cany them to 
the neaiest market, and there hand them over to the brokeis. 
This produce consists of almonds, nuts, figs, olives, oil, honey, 
and wax. These different commodities aie canied to 
Marrakech to the special souk, and have to pay there a 
duty of 10 per cent, charged to the vendor. It is a round- 
about method employed by the Makhzen to recover the 
tax which the tribes of the Atlas often omit to pay. 

Six houis beyond Agadii el-Bour, as we follow the goige 
of the Nefis, the liver takes a sharp tuin to the west, at the 
junction of a large tiibutary from the east, and Goundafi 
ends as the ravine widens out into a long valley. Dwellings 
and pieces of land under cultivation become moic fiequent, 
At the end of an hour we can catch a glimpse from a hill- 
top of a black mass. It is the Kasbah of the KaVd cl- 
Goundafi, with its walls that come slieer down to the 
Nefis. There is no mote beautiful spot in the valley. At 
the very foot abundant vegetation has sprung up round the 
river. All aiound the mountains rise, one above the other, 
to a height of nearly 10,000 feet, crowned at eithei exticmity 
by snow-capped summits. The path is more than 3000 feel 
above the level of the sea. 

And now we reach the dwelling of Ka'id el-Goundafi, 
who, next to the Ka'id el-Glaoui, is the most powerful 
lord in the Atlas region. His father, it would seem, defied 
the Sultan Moulay el-Hassan several times successfully, and 
even went so far as to keep a fanfare of trumpeters on his 
Kasbah, which constitutes, it is said, one of the privileges 
of sovereignty in Moiocco. The piesent Ka'id, his son, 
Si Taieb ben Mohammed, has been less fortunate. He let 
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himself be inveigled by the specious ofifeis of the Makhzen, 
and he has now been detained foi fotii years at the Court, 
ostensibly fiee, but actually a piisonei. In his absence 
Goundan is administered by two Khalifas, the biother and 
the son of the Katd. The first resides in Gourgouii at the 
entrance of the valley, and the second in the family Kasbah. 
The latter is the subject of many unpleasant lumours 
throughout the whole country. The man himself is harsh 
and cruel, his Kasbah inhospitable, and the journey between 
the High-Sus and the plain exceedingly difficult because 
of his exactions. To force himself on the soffs of the 
tribe, he has recruited a sort of bodyguard outside the 
valley, and methodically pillages the small farmers with his 
mercenaries. 

In fact, the Kasbah has an unprepossessing look. It stands 
alone in baie country, with its walls descending peipendicu- 
larly on the Nefis, and sui rounded only by low hovels 
inhabited by negro slaves. Theie aie no Jews, and con- 
sequently no Mellah. The passages aio black and deep, 
the couits aie nanow, and the buildings lofty and furnished 
with gratings. The house is not inviting. The Kal'd el- 
Bica held a lengthy parley with us befoie he let us enter. 
The crowd one always sees in the Kasbah regarded us with 
cuiiosity, and at the least movement on our pait the 
childien lan away terror-stiicken. 

It IS clear that the picsencc of Europeans is raie in the 
depths of Goundafi, and, to judge by oui experience, it is 
by no means desiicd. Our host, the Khalifa, nevci let 
himself be seen. His Ka'id, el-Mechouar, led us to an 
isolated set of rooms. A couple of tame boais were wallow- 
ing m a heap of refuse in front ot the gate. In separate 
instalments we were supplied with mats and carpets, even 
with a decent dinner. Next day we made an early stait, 
and returned to Agadir-el-Bour by the route by which we 
came the night before. 


D 
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FROM GLAOUI TO MAZAGAN 

Fiom Goundafi to Glaoui — The lofty Valley of the River Gheghaia; Asm 
— TahaghnaOut : the “Silos” of the Malchzen — The Orchaids of 
Ourica — The Moon of Ramadan — The TIeta of Immzet — The lofty 
Valley of the Rivei Redat — Glaoui — The “ Tighremt ” of Zaralcten — 
The part played by Sugar-loaves in the Life of Moiocco — From the 
Atlas to the Coast — Zaouia Sidi Rehal — Rahamna and Douklcala — 
Mazagan — The Commerce of the Port and the European Colony. 

Mazagan, nth Decmk)\ igoz. 

On the thirtieth of November we take leave of the worthy 
Sheikh Hammada. Si Omar and Si Mohammed Barrada 
have left us the night before to return to Marrakech. 

It takes us four houis to reach Asni from Agadii cl-Bour, 
passing from Goundafi through the high valley of the livei 
Gheghaia. The toad rises gently on the light bank of the 
Nefis as it follows its little tributary, the livci Ouiigan. 
Always the same clumps of aiboi vitm and mastichs, the 
same reddish soil cleft by touent-beds, the same olive gardens, 
and the same mud houses in the wateied hollows. As the 
path ascends the mountain, snowy peaks make their appear- 
ance, and once we have gained the top of the pass, the 
lofty valley of the river Gheghaia unfolds itself just beneath, 
framed in the mighty circle of the highest peaks of the 
Atlas. 

Asni is a group of villages scattered over the bare moun- 
tain sides. At this point the valley widens and leaves place 
for a great olive plantation. The spot is ovei 4000 feet 
high, and commands a clear-cut panorama of mighty peaks. 
The river Gheghaia issues from a wooded gorge, formed by 
the junction of two torrents — on the east, the Iminan, and on 
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the west, the Alt Mizan. The green slopes, deeply scored 
by water-couises, use towards an amphitheatre of rocks, 
wheie the snows have accumulated. In the eastern ex- 
tremity, the dome-like summit of Tizi Likoumt rises 
to a height of over 13,000 feet, and the semicircle is 
continued by a jagged crest, which reaches an altitude of 
over 15,000 feet at Tizi-n-Tagherout, and there comes to 
an end. 

It takes nearly four houis from Asni to teach Tahagh- 
naout, wheie the mountains end. The track runs thiough 
cultivated fields, 01 along the stony bed of the river. 
For hours our toad lies among gorse and oleanders, and is 
continually foicing its way thiough the swift stieam that 
last night’s laiiis have teddened. And so at last it ciosses 
the interminable goige that separates the lofty valley of 
the river Ghegha'fa from the plain. 

The village of Tahaghnaout is composed, like Asm, of 
groups of houses situated pictuiesquely on the heights on 
both banks of the river A fortified square contains the 
“silos” which belong to the Makhzen. As the tax is paid 
here for the most part in kind, the Moroccan Goveinment 
has found it necessaiy to choose a certain number of spots 
for the receipt and stoiage of the share of the Tieasury, and 
so it is that the village of Tahaghnaout has been constituted 
the leceiving centre for the countiy side. The Gheghai'a 
tribe is small and unimportant. Its population is Berber, 
but the language and customs of the Arabs become more 
pronounced as one leaves the mountains. It is so close to 
Marrakech that it is always finding itself in the giip of the 
Makhzen, and so it is treated with scant ceremony, and the 
office of Kal'd over it has been assigned to the Governor of 
the Kasbah at Marrakech 

And now we enter the plain once moie, following the 
foot of the Atlas, and describing a full quarter-cli cle round 
Marrakech, which we can locate by means of the minaret 
of the Koutoubiya, always visible upon the horizon. We 
reach Ourica after thiee hours’ journey across stony fields, 
sprinkled with clumps of zizyphus trees. 
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Ounca is the privileged region of the gieat plain, for it 
is the only one into which the loftiest mountains of the 
Atlas range pom their watcis. The livor Ncfis is dammed 
by the long goige of Goundafi ; tiic Ghcghafa has wateied 
a whole lofty valley before it issues fiom the chain, whcieas, 
ill Ouiica, the mountains lisc slicci above the plain, 
into which their streams flow diiectly by short scaurs 
or by wide cuts like that of the liver Ourica, This stieam 
drains the other side of the snow-clad summits, whose 
rounded masses rise above the rivei Gheghata. The water 
spreads on its beneficent eriand throughout the plain, sepa- 
rating into numerous trenches among the fields and the 
orchaids. So plentiful is it that it supplies the palm wood 
at Mairakech with the gieater part of its moisture. 

It takes us more than two hours to cross this heaven-blest 
country, which gives an impression of marvellous fertility. 
On every side spiiiig up whole plantations of olive trees, 
with fig tiees, mulbciry trees, and palms inteimingled. 
Houses are isolated and inficquenl, foi tlie natives prefer 
to huddle then mud huts upon the fiist slopes of the 
mountain. Oleanders and tamaiinds choke the stiaggling 
beds of the water-couiscs, and oui caravan picks its way 
very painfully, sometimes labouiing in muddy ditches, and 
again entangled in the biiars that overgrow the tiack, 

In this way we enter the Mesfioua tribe. The Kal'd’s 
Kasbah is built on a great mound which marks the begin- 
ning of the mountains, and piesents a thieatening front to 
the plain. The rest of the enclosure and the fortifications 
are concealed by the declivities of the soil. But this 
proud and independent attitude can only be a pose. Heie, 
as elsewheie, owing to the flatness of the countiy, the 
Makhzen has an easy task to perform against the Berber 
tribes of the Great Atlas. If It is compelled to humour 
Glaoui and, to a certain extent, Goundafi, it is without 
mercy in its treatment of less powerful chiefs. Ka?d el- 
Mesfioui has seen his tribe divided up, and it is only a short 
time ago that some of its clans were assigned to the Kal'ds 
of othei tribes. 
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Two hours more, and we camp in a clump of olives, on 
the ciest where the teintoiy of Ouiica ends. The Atlas 
sends out a spur in the dnection of the Djebilet, and so 
narrows the wide valley of the Tensift, We have com- 
pleted our quarter-circle round Marrakech, and must now 
leave the chain through which we have travelled for a full 
week, and approach the hills of Glaoui. A wonderful sun- 
set lights up the whole of Adrar-n-Deien. The ramparts 
of Ouiica, the beginning of the amphitheatre of Gheghaia, 
the hollow of Goundafi, the mountains of Amsmiz, and 
beyond them the snow-clad peaks, all stand out in a golden 
glory whilst the new moon cleaves its thin crescent in the 
sky It is the first appeaiance of the moon of Ramadan, 
For oui Mussulman cai avail it heralds shoit journeys, 
fatigue, and bad tempei, nocturnal excesses, with late 
starts and heavy morning slumber. Next day it takes 
hardly more than half-an-houi to leach the liver Mesfioua. 
A little stony island in the centre of it has been chosen as 
a market-place, the Tleta (Tuesday) of Iminzet. As it 
happens, we aiiivc on the vciy day on which the market 
is held. It IS as yet only half-past ten, yet the crowd is 
coming in, in long lines, from every quaiter of the horizon. 
A Moroccan market is at its full between midday and 
one o’clock, All morning the crowd thiongs in, and at 
three o’clock begins the movement of departure Already 
several thousands have assembled, almost all of them in 
Arab costume, though some weai the Berbei akhnif 
The piopoition of Jews is very small. An arbour foimcd 
of blanches, a little apart from the maiket, is assigned to 
the Sheikh of the Kabyle, who has to police the market 
and exact the dues. Baggage animals are huddled together 
in dilapidated stone enclosures. In the centre of the dense 
crowd the sellers gather into groups according to the 
articles they offer for sale. The small farmers bring jars 
of grain, wool, and oil to the brokers who have come from 
the city. Double esparto sacks aie taken fiom the asses 
and placed on the ground ; inside are charcoal, bread, eggs, 
vegetables, fruit, dwaif-palm and fibre rope, plaited broom, 
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wooden ploughshares, and coarse canheiuvaie. The pro- 
ducts of European Industiy are retailed by two or tlirce 
Mussulman mei chants — tapers and a little English iion- 
waie, sugai and Ftench cigarette paper, and finally a 
number of Geunan toys. Jewish aitisans aie setting up 
forges in the open aii. In a corner a cattle-maikct is 
foiming with oxen, mules and asses, as well as goats and 
sheep. The felled animals aie attached to wooden tiipods 
and cut up by the butchcis, one of whom addiessed us in 
veiy fair Fiench. He is an old Moroccan navvy who 
once woiked on the roads m the province of Oian. 
Thanks to his savings, he is now a well-to-do business 
man, established as a butcher in Sidi-Rehal, five hours dis- 
tant ftoni the maiket. In ordinary times, the market in- 
cludes ovens for cooking meat and meals for the maiketcrs, 
but Ramadan has lobbcd us of this picturesque sight. 

It takes us a dozen houis from the market of iminzet to 
reach Zarakten, deep in Glaoui, Once moie we enter the 
mountains. First come baic and rocky slopes, and then 
suddenly we descend on the valley of the river Massin, 
inhabited by the little tribe of the Tougana. Here the 
flat-roofed mud villages begin again, with their olive gardens 
in the irrigated parts, and olcandcis growing in the beds of 
the torrents. The countiy, which seems rich and highly 
cultivated, is dominated by the snow-covered mass of Tizi- 
n-Glaoui, which begins to show itself in front. We camp 
in a little hamlet called Ehl el-Arba, and next day begin 
to mount again. Once we reach the ridge we have the 
panorama of the neighbouring valleys at our feet, sloping 
down towards the plain with Marrakech in the far distance, 
and on the other side, the whole of Glaoui, that is the lofty 
valley of the river Redat, which loses itself in the high 
mountains behind. The winding road to Zarakten takes 
us more than half a day. It is exceedingly bad, and the 
muleteers curse their luck. But the country is exquisite. 
At eveiy turn of the path Glaoui appears under a new aspect. 
We pass through woods of arbor vitae and cork trees. The 
descent becomes moie and more difficult, and it is down- 
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right night when our whole caravan unites to set up 
the Camp at the very foot of the Kasbah of the Sheik of 
Zarakten. 

Zaiakten is situated right at the bottom of the valley, at 
the point where the river Redat is formed by the junction 
of a numbei of mountain torrents. It is the spot where the 
track leaves the river to climb the heights and reach the 
ridge. The route is one of the most important in the 
Gieat Atlas. Glaoui and Tizi-n-Telouet (8500 feet) serve 
as the highway for the commeice of the Draa, and secure the 
communications between Mairakech and Tafilelt. During 
the winter the road is often blocked by the snow, and the 
tiavellers from the south have to wait at the foot of the 
ridge till their asses with their loads of dates can cross. The 
whole valley belongs to the tribe of the Glaoui, but the 
Kald’s Kasbah is situated on the other side of the chain, 
on. the table-land of Telouet. If the Kaid has to visit 
Marrakech in the bad season, the tribe is summoned to 
facilitate his journey by sweeping away the snow. The 
Kaid el-Glaoui, Si el-Madani, is the most powerful chief 
in the whole Atlas region. His authority extends over 
the two slopes of the chain. But his southern subjects 
preserve their independence, and those of the north alone 
are submissive. The Makhzen’s policy has been successful 
in attaching the lattei to itself, like other Beibei settle- 
ments, tempting them with concessions of land in the plain. 
In any case, the peculiai position of Glaoui, mounted, as it 
wcie, between the submissive and the iccalcitrant tubes, 
is sufficient to make it a foimidable vassal, to be handled 
veiy carefully by the Moioccan Goveinment. At the 
piesent moment Si el-Madani is away with his contingent 
for the harka, and he is fortunately enough placed to be 
able to visit the Sultan without the risk of any unpleasant- 
ness. On the southern slope the authority of Glaoui 
extends over four Sheikhs, whose territoiy reaches as far 
as Tazenakht on the south, Mezgita on the east — includes, 
that is, the whole of the lofty valley of the Draa, On the 
northern slope, the tiibe is divided into five divisions, and 
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the five Sheikhs foim, with theii ehiiis, a confederacy around 
the Kald. The doubtful attitude of tiie tiihc iias gained 
it favouiabie treatment in all that concerns its obligations 
towards tlie cential power. The tax due to tlie Maklizcn 
IS vciy small, and the contingent levied only a fouith of the 
normal piopottion — one horseman to every 200 lieaiths. 

The Kasbah of Zavakten belongs to a tubal Sheikh. It 
nestles, enclosed on every side by mountains, at the con- 
fluence of the thiee tonents which unite to form the river 
Redat — the usual brick house and walls, and a square mass 
rising in the middle, with four angles in the form of toweis. 
It is the first building of the type met on our travels. It is 
called a tighremt, and serves as a fortress in time of war, 
a storehouse for the haivest in time of peace. The Kasbah 
stands alone in a naiiow olive garden ; u little higliei is the 
Mellah, and the nezala which assuics the security of tiaffic. 
Lastly, theio are the dwellings scatteied about the outskirts, 
all forming the loose aggiegate that lecognises the authoiity 
of the Sheikh of Zarakten. 

The Sheikh is absent, down in the plains supervising 
agricultural operations. In his absence his eldest son 
dischaigcb most punctiliously his duties towards us as host. 
Si Biahim ben Ali is a frank and coidial youth, who lias 
adopted the Arab costume and manneis. He was first 
educated m a Koranic school in Ourica, and afterwards 
studied law in a Medersa in Marrakech, where his family 
has a house. His studies finished, he returned to the 
paternal Kasbah, there to live the quiet life of a country 
nobleman as the Beibcr tribes conceive it. He sends 
us a dish of couscous, and comes to see us himself, armed 
with the inevitable sugar-loaf, which is absolutely the 
most extraordinary of all the customary foimulas of wel- 
come in this country. It has a propitiatory meaning, 
and is symbolic of the pleasant lelations that are to be 
established between host and guest. The sugar-loaf plays 
the most varied r 61 es in the life of Morocco. It may serve 
as a make-weight in business transactions, or as a unit of 
measurement for the jars of wine ofFeied by claimants to 
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conciliate the favour of the great. To facilitate the different 
uses to which it is put, the refineries of Euiope have had 
to manufacture a kind of sugar-loaf peculiar to Morocco. 
In place of the normal loaf of 3 lbs., they aie introducing 
a loaf of I lb. 7 oz., or i lb. 5 oz., in order to lender their 
manipulation easier. 

The season was too far advanced and the depth of snow 
too formidable for us to think of crossing the ridge of 
Telouet to reach the Kasbah of the Kaid el-Glaoui. We 
must, perforce, content ourselves with making a little 
excursion from Zarakten with a guide given us by Si 
Biahim. He was a young Berber, with an agile figure 
and short garments, and with sandals on his feet. He ran 
in front of us on the slopes, with his flint-lock hung across 
his shoulders. After an hour and a half’s journey on the 
road along the ridge, we leached a height whence we com- 
manded a view of the lofty peaks and the whole of the lower 
valley of the livei Redat. To commemorate the crossing 
of the Sultan Moulay el-Hassan at the time of his expedition 
to Tafilelt, the spot has been named Argoub es-Sultan. 

It IS a maivellous panoiama of the whole of Glaoui. On 
the south rise into full view the snow-clad masses which 
frame the depressions of Tizi-n-Glaoui, whose three ridges 
lead from the Draa to Mairakech by three parallel valleys. 
On the noith luns the livcr Redat, tinning and twisting 
in a lengthy gorge between the spurs of the chain which 
gradually sink towards the plain, which in its turn is 
brought up sharp on the horizon by the black line of the 
Djebilet hills. Not a sign of great locks, only slopes 
indented by ravines, which form numbers of leddish scars 
in the bare mountain side. High up aie pines, cork tiees, 
and junipers; lower down, aibor vitte and mastich trees; 
in the beds of the torrents grow oleanders, tamarinds, and 
an occasional aibutus. 

From Zarakten to Sidi Rehal is an eight hours’ journey. 
The descent is tiresome and difficult. Half-way, four 
arches of an unfinished bridge mark a pretty crossing of 
the river Redat, Lower, the valley widens for a moment 
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before the valley of Eivzel, and a tighirmt bclongiiii^ to the 
Kaid commands the entrance to the gorge. Still anothei 
horn to Cl OSS the last locky slopes of the Atlas, and airive 
in the plain at Sidi Rchal. 

Sidi Rehal baldly deserves the name of city. It is a mass 
of clay houses with no exterior foitifications. There are 
many such in the Beibcr pait of the plain of Maiiakcch, 
and upon the first slopes of the Atlas. The town stands on 
the right bank of the livcr Redat, whicli piovides moistuie, 
as it leaves the last outwoiks of the mountains, to an olive 
plantation. It consists of four distinct settlements scattered 
ovei the plain at no distance from one another, but without 
any cohesion. In the low ground is a large garden belonging 
to the Makhzen ; higher up is the Mellah, and the Kasbah 
of the Kai'd of the Zemran tribe, which occupies the neigh- 
bouring teiritoiy. Last of all, there is the medley of 
Mussulman dwellings. This last foims a zaou'/ci ciowned 
by the green roofs of Koubbas of gieat sanctity. We aie 
hospitably entertained at the Dar el-Kaid. As it happens, 
the Kaid is absent, but his brothei, Si Salah ben Kebbour, 
who acts as his Khalifa, lodges us in achaiming riadh (court) 
on which a vciy coinfoi tabic set of apartments opens. 

It we have not been able to go to the znon/'ii, it has 
been at tlic double of coming to us. A deputation of 
tolhd (theological students) studying at the ini’di'vvi (board- 
ing-school) comes to present a magnificent address, soliciting 
the generosity of the strangcis. 

“Praise to God alone. From the tolbci of the zaou'ia 
of Sidi-Rehal (may God visit it with his blessing !) to 

. We wish to inform you that we have met to 

celebrate the nzaha (festival), and we tiust that you will 
be good enough to send us something that will give the 
crown to our joy. Your offering will bung upon you the 
savour of our benediction, and we wish you a joyous return 
to your country. Greeting ' — the sixth of the blessed 
month of Ramadan, 1320. We count on a reply from 
you. We are 500 tolba," 
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We weic actually honoured by a visit from the descendant 
of the Marabout. Sidi-el-Fathmi is a thin old man of 
ascetic appearance, whose emaciated features, combined 
with the pallor of his face and his white hood, lend him a 
veiy monastic look. This pious person had had a dream. 
A voice from Heaven had bidden him visit the Christian 
strangeis in the dwelling of the Kaid, and ask fiom them 
the price of a bull to distiibute among the poor of the 
zaou'ia. And so, in obedience to the heavenly vision, he 
had come, and lo I the strangers foietold were before him, 
with noble countenances that gave promise of beneficence. 

Sidi Rchal is a Marabout of considerable distinction. 
His influence does not extend very fai, but all the in- 
habitants of the city are his sons, and several scatteied 
zaou'ias in the neighbouihood claim descent fiom him. 
The dependants of the sacred man enjoy a most de- 
plorable reputation, which is pleasantly explained by a 
kindly legend. When Sidi Rehal desired to call down the 
heavenly benediction on his people, he made ready to 
piay, “That all my sons be wise, and all my daughteis 
chaste,” but stumbling in his piayei by some inconceivable 
mistake, he prayed, “ That all my sons be thieves, and all 
my daughters prostitutes.” His descendant and moqad- 
dem (chief of the community), Sidi Azzour, is an old 
man who ncvei leaves the zaouia^ where he lives in an 
atmospheie of piety and mysticism. He is credited with 
possessing the gift of prophecy. It is said that he expresses 
himself in the seveiest of teims on the piogiessive tendencies 
of the young Sultan. “ Moulay Abdelaziz,” he says in his 
figurative language, “ is mounted on a camel whose saddle 
has neither gnth noi bicast-stiap,” and this oracle is reli- 
giously handed on throughout the tube. 

Sidi Rehal was the extreme eastern limit of our j'ourney 
into the interior. It took us nine hours’ quick marching 
across the monotonous plain to regain Mairakech. When 
we reached it, the sun had already set and the gates were 
shut. The gate was soon opened to us at an appeal, 
by some one who showered upon us words of welcome in 
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excellent French. It was an old sokliet of out African 
army, who after his dischaige had settled in Moiocco, 
mariied theie, and obtained the post of domnu'r at one 
of the gates of the city. On the nioriow we wcie ready 
to stait .again for the coast. 

From Mair.akech to M.azagan is 124 miles — loughly 
thirty-two hours’ journey, reckoning the oidinaiy pace of 
the mules at fiom 3f to 4I mdes an hour. We were four 
d.ays on the toad. As the poit of Mazagan has become 
the chief outlet of Haouz (Southern Morocco), we are on 
the great comraeicial loute from Marrakech to the coast. 
Mazagan owes this advantage to two facts. Its roadstead 
is safer than that of Saffi, and secondly the tianspoit condi- 
tions are better on this side than towaids Mogador. The 
camels of the region aie, in fact, stionger, and can cairy a 
noimal load of nearly 450 lbs., which brings in a return of 
fifteen pesetas. 

The journey fiom Maiiakcch to Mazagan has nothing 
that is attiactive — only a long monotonous ride across an 
interminable plain. The Djobilct range, and a line of hills 
half-way between it and the se.a, mark the tluee terraces 
which lise successively from the Atlantic to the foot of the 
Atlas Mountains. 

The two highei tcrr.accs belong to the great Rahamna 
tiibe. They dwell in a baricn, diicd-up country, better 
suited foi raising stock than for agiiculttirc. They live in 
little groups of huts surrounded by thorn-hedges. In the 
midst of the Rahamna is to be found, thus enclosed in 
alien territory, a clan of the Menahba tribe lately transported 
from the Sus. It has been raised to gloiy and to fortune 
by the present Minister of War, Si el-Mehdi el-Menehbi, 
whom the Sultan’s favour has made the most influential 
personage in the realm. The little village of Sahiidj, which 
one passes some fifteen miles beyond the Djebilet, belongs to 
this tiny and highly-favoured tribe. In lecent times the 
Rahamna had only a single Kaid who lived at Marrakech, 
where he filled the post of Governor of the Medina as well. 
He died last October, and his nephew and son, competitors 
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piesumptive for the Kaidship, betook themselves to a neigh- 
boining shrine, theie to take a mutual oath of friendship. 
But the nephew got the son of the dead man assassinated 
on the veiy tomh of the saint, and made off for Fez 
without delay, to solicit the coveted succession from the 
Makhzen. 

The great tribe of the Doukkala sti etches from the last 
hills to the sea. At fiist the tenitoiy consists of a vast 
table-land very fertile and rich in camels, and the villages 
are numerous. The huts, which among the Rahamna 
were hardly larger than beehives, now attain the dimensions 
of millstones, with openings in masonry. Shrines and 
maiket-places become more and more numerous. The 
cisterns are so deep that it has been found necessaiy to 
establish a system of pulleys at their mouth, and the water 
is drawn by a camel, that, as it descends an incline, pulls the 
rope. Half-way, in Doukkala, the table-land is cleft by 
deep valleys, and fields give place to pasture-land. The huts 
cease to be like millstones and resume their humble dimen- 
sions of hives. They stand in a line in the douars 
(collections of tents and huts enclosed with a palisade), 
beside long, low tents {khaisir), made of some blown camel- 
hair material. Under the tent lives the head of the family ; 
and the children, when they marry, take up their quarters 
in the adjoining huts. As one approaches Mazagan the 
countiy becomes dotted with white houses, which are the 
azths (farms at which piopiietors do not leside) of the 
inhabitants of the city. Nearly an hour befoie reach- 
ing the town, one sees the ruins of the “Fahs” of the 
Ouled-Douib, one of the two forti esses erected by the 
Moroccans to render untenable the position of the Portuguese 
who weie at that time masters of the city. The Doukkala 
tribe is reckoned at 150,000 individuals. Its goveinment 
was up till a short time ago in the hands of five Kaids, 
but two of them have been recently eliminated by the 
Makhzen. 

Between Marrakech and Mazagan, for the first time m 
our travels, we were dogged by persistent bad weather. 
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Since our Jepaiture fioin Manakcch a violent west wind 
had been raising the dust of the plain. As soon as we had 
Ciossed the Djebilet hills, lain cainc on. Dark, low clouds 
swept over our path, and our caravan piogiessed painfully 
in the midst of frequent showcis, intenupted by shoit 
clearings, and the appearance of deceitful lainbows, 
whose piomises were never fulfilled, Men and beasts 
streamed with watei. Our march was delayed as much by 
the difficulty of camping on wet giound with damp things, 
as by the sudden transfoi mation wrought throughout the 
whole country by the beneficent rain. Several houis 
sufficed to modify the whole appearance of the landscape. 
In the torrent-beds, dried up the night before, nveis 
had formed. The tracks were a mass of slippery mud, 
sometimes regular morasses. The fields swam in puddles 
of reddish water, but the grass had begun to grow green 
once more, and flowers weic springing up as if by 
magic. 

Mazagan was built in 1506 by the Poituguesc, who made 
It the centre of their settlements on the Atlantic coast of 
Morocco. It was also the last point they evacuated in 
1769, and the inhabitants who weie transported to Biazil 
by the royal government founded a town of the same 
name at Para. Mazagan became Djedida (the now city) 
for the Moroccans. Yet it still remains the old Portuguese 
town, with its lofty houses, its teriaces, and its mitculovs^ 
which has survived intact in its square cnclosuic of blackened 
walls, above wliicli a single minaret marks the dominion of 
Islam. In some places the new dwellings retain on the out- 
side the architecture of the old churches in which they have 
found a place. The Souk, the custom-house, and merchants’ 
warehouses stand light at the gate of the city, beside a little 
harbour for small craft. The native population is poorly 
lodged in a suburb of huts. 

The town contains 15,000 inhabitants, of whom 3500 
are Jews, Its administiation is in the hands of an excellent 
old man, a native of Mazagan, Si el-Hadj Mohammed, who 
rules in paternal fashion over a very peaceful people. The 
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European colony comprises about 400 individuals, aitisans 
for the most pait, the great majoiity Spaniards 01 natives of 
Gibraltar. The Flench clement is repiesented by a dozen 
persons, M. Joseph Brudo, doyen of the French in 
Morocco, and his son M. Isaac Brudo, are engaged in busi- 
ness, A family of Algeiian Jews has opened a French 
school, which is attended by some sixty childien. The 
Catholic mission supports a little Spanish school, besides 
a Protestant station of the Southern Morocco Mission. 
Medical services aie supplied by two doctors, one Spanish 
and the other Swiss ; and a club — the Circulo International 
— supplies the whole European colony with somewhat limited 
distractions. 

The Mazagan maiket attracts all the commcice of the two 
great piovinces of Doukkala and Rahamna, along with that 
of the north of the province of Abda. Fuithcr, it is the chief 
poit of Marrakech, to which it sends almost all its imports. 
As we have seen, the exports of Mairakech are divided 
between Mogadoi and Mazagan, the former receiving the 
goat-skins, the lattei the almonds, wax-lights, nuts, and oils. 
It would seem that the almonds of Marrakech which are 
exported from Mazagan arc preferred in European trade to 
those of the Sus, which take the Mogador route. Among 
the former the proportion of bitter almonds is not more 
than 10 per cent., whilst among the others it rises as high 
as 50 P^r cent, and even 60 pci cent. These are the 
mountain products. The products of the plain are different 
kinds of grain : maize, beans, chickpeas, linseed, canary 
grass (used in the making of a ceitain kind of gum used 
in dressing calico), and cumin from the province of 
Rahamna ; lastly, a little conandei and even Greek fennel. 
Mazagan also exports wool, which is sent to France and 
Germany, and a small quantity of washed wool is exported 
to England. 

The commerce of Mazagan is in the hands of six English 
houses — all from Gibraltar, which control the market — four 
Spanish, two French, two German, and one Italian, with 
several Jewish establishments as well. All these houses are 
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local, and branches of two Geiman /iiius at Casablanca must 
be added to the numbcid 

All the Mazagan meichants have agents at Maiiakech. 
In theii dealings with the tiibes, they employ rominissioneis 
and agiicultuial agents. The foimcr are native brokets, 
who buy the giain in up-coiintiy markets ; the latter are 
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cultivatois, furnished by their employers with advances and 
Euiopean piotection. In leturn, the merchant leceives the 
harvest of his agents at easy prices. This system is in foice 
on the whole of the coast from Rabat to Saffi, Its teims 
were settled by the Convention of Madrid in 1880. 

At Mazagan our caravan breaks up. Whilst we are 
carried to Tangier on a Geiman vessel of the W6rniann 
Line, the mules and muleteers take the Mogador route, 
and our two mokha%nh return to Mairakech. 



CHAPTER VII 

FROM TANGIER TO FEZ 

Depaiture from Tiingier—Ramadan and tlie Aid es-Seglur — Defeat of 
the Imperial Troops by Bou linraara — The Solemn Reading of a 
Slieieefi.in Letter — Kn lonte foi El-Ksar — The Klilot — El-Ksar — 
A Detour in the Direction of Larache— The Town and the I’ort — 
The Ruins of Lixus — From Larache to Fe? — The Legend of I.alla 
Me'nnoiina and Sidi liou Selham — Karial el-IIalibassi — Coursing and 
Hawking — The Gharb properly so called — The Ciossmg of the Sebou 
— The I’lam of tile Beiii-Hasseii — The “ Doiini ” of the Mlaina — 
Acioss the Counliy of the Sheiarda — Arrival at Fez. 

Fe7,, 25M Jiinutny, 1903. 

On the 7th of Jaiuuuy oui caiavaii left Tangier rn toute 
for Fez. We vshoulJ liavc left ten clays sooner, but, at the 
moment fixed foi our clepaituic, came the news of a gicat 
defeat of the Sultan’s tioops. On the a.^id of December 
the rebel leadei of Taza had surprised the column. 'Fhc 
imperial camp was attacked in the evening; the troops 
defended themselves little or badly ; in a word, every one 
fled. Next morning the fugitives ariived in Fez and 
threw it into a panic. The young Sultan’s cliimciical 
ideas of reform and useless expenditure were freely cen- 
sured, and the atmosphere of disaffection grew thicker 
around him. What was left of the at my was demoralised, 
and a siege of the capital expected. 

In Morocco, where authority is always precarious, 
periods of agitation soon assume a critical aspect ; brigan- 
dage reigns in the country, and one can only feel safe 
within the walls of the cities. So it did not appear an 
opportune moment for oui departure. 

This year the Aid es-Seghir coincided with the ist of 

66 
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Januaiy. It is the feast named Bairam in the East, and 
maiks the close of Ramadan. The evening before, at 
sunset, the batteiy of Tangier had discharged ten guns to 
announce the definite end of the fast. The neffar^ on the 
minaiet of the gieat mosque no longer blew his three 
trumpet-blasts after the evening hour of piayei, at two 
o’clock in the mounng, and again befoie the dawn. In 
the othei mosques the gheyyats'^ ceased to sound at these 
hours their warning note on the pipe. The scihhar^ and 
the deqqaq^ pati oiled the stieets no more at two o’clock in 
the morning, the one striking his tambourine, whilst the 
other knocked at the doors to waken the people within foi 
the nocturnal repast. 

For the first twenty-six days of the sacred month the 
deqqaq chanted thioughout the whole city an appeal in 
rhythmic piose ; “Ye that are the work of God’s hands, 
arise, m obedience to the Lord. Eat and dunk that the 
wiath of God light not upon you.” Duimg the last three 
days the appeal was modified thus; “Ye that aie the 
handiwoik of the merciful Creator, aiise that ye may bid 
farewell to Ramadan, the month of repentance and of 
pardon.” Once the fast is ovei, these diffeient function- 
al les peculiar to Ramadan, who aie appointed by the Board 
of the Habous Funds,'' make a round of all the houses, 
demanding recompense for their religious seivices 

Then began thiee feast days, which are days of mogha- 
fara or paidon, during which men must foigive one 
another. On these days eveiy family bakes honey-cakes. 
On the actual day of the Aid cs-Seghii it is the Govemoi’s 
duty to be piesent at the msalla, suriounded by the military 
forces at his disposal. The msalla is a stiaight white- 
washed wall, with a simple kibla and several steps indica- 
ting the mimher, which rises in the vicinity of all Moroccan 
cities, to be used for great ceiemonies. The Khatib, or 
preacher of the great mosque, delivers a special sermon 

r Neffar, from ntfir, a (rumpet ® Ghtyyat, from ghaita, bagpipes. 

^ Sahhar, from sahar (dawn). * Deqqaq, one who knocks. 

1 Funds set aside for religious and charitable purposes ; vide chap xiiii 
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(k/iotlui) oil the fast of the past month anti the fca'>t of the 
day. A salvo ol twenty guns annonnccs the end of the 
seivicc. 

On the 3rd of January a letter from the Sultan was 
lead in the great mosque. In fact U is by ciicular missives 
that his Shcieefian majesty communicates with his people. 
In all impoitant junctuics, in the couise of his minieious 
expeditions against lebellious tiibes, the Sultan despatches 
messages to the Governors of the cities and the Kaids of 
the tiibes, infoiming them of the decisions of the Makhzen 
01 the impel ial victories. On the day, or, at latest, the 
morrow, of its arrival, the Sultan’s letter must be made 
public. The reading takes place in the moimng m the 
mosque, aftei 01 befoie the hour of prayer, in the presence 
of the assembled dignitaiies. The Governor sits beside 
the tnimber, sunounded by all his soldieis, who at the 
beginning and the end of the letter utter the words, “Allah 
ibaiek f’amr sidi” (May God bless the life of our lord). 
The letter itself is read by the pieacher .standing on the 
steps of the pulpit, and, when the reading ends, tlie solemn 
moment is marked by the discharge of cannon. 

This time the Sultan’s Icttei lucks its custmnai'V lofty 
tone. Instead of being addressed to tlie Governor alone, it 
hazards a timid appeal to the nobles, tlie Oiilcmas,^ the 
Sliorfa,” and the Marahouts.* It is to tlio effect that an 
agitator has arisen at Taza, that the Sultan has sent a 
column to reduce him, but that the insurgents, taking 
advantage of the night, have defeated the column, Con- 
sideiablc preparations have now been made to crush the 
revolt speedily. Moulay Abdelaziz exhorts his loyal sub- 
jects to be confident, and sets them on their guard against 
false lumours. 

Besides, the news fiom Fez is becoming more reassuring. 
In that quarter the AYd es-Seghii would seem to have exer- 
cised its beneficent influence, and eveiy one to be on the way 

* Akm^ plur. ouiema, lawyer, learned man. 

Sherif, pl«i. shorfa, noble, descendant ofProphel. 

* Marabout, holy man, Mohammedan saint. 
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to mutual reconciliation. The lebels have suddenly ceased 
to menace the seat of the Makhzen, and have letiimed to 
their teiritory to celebiate the feast and seeme the booty 
they have gained. So that the situation, so ciitical eight 
days ago, seems to have been placed on a secuie footing by 
a sudden tuin of fortune. On the 7th of January we find 
ourselves ready to start. 

Our caravan is vety magnificent. It consists of four 
French travellers and one Algeiian — a faithful companion, 
without whom any journey on Moroccan soil would be 
quite valueless — a French servant, a mounted Algeiian, 
seven native servants, and four mohhaxnu (soldiers of the 
Makhzen), fifty-two mules, sixteen horses, and four asses. 
The cavalcade foims a long line on the broad tiack, 
under the control of the chief muleteer, who is no less 
than a Sheiecf, Motilay Ahmed, and nineteen othei 
muleteeis. 

Fifty-six miles is the distance from Tangier to el-Ksar, 
say a noimal journey of eighteen houis. But our convoy 
IS very unwieldy, and wc do not -leach el-Ksar till the 
morning of the fourth day after our start. The countiy 
we have to cioss — that is to say, the northern point of 
Morocco — is a little peninsula that glows nai rower and 
narrowei as one approaches the Straits of Gibraltar. 

The Djebala chain, prolonged in the Rif, forms its 
backbone and ends at the very gates of Tangiei, in 
the peak of Audjcia. On the Mediterianean side these 
mountains fall peipendicularly ; on the Atlantic slope 
they form a long line that loses itself in the haze, 
turning off towards the east in the direction of Fez, 
whilst the sandy cliffs of the ocean bend away to the 
west. Between the mountain and the sea stretches a long 
plateau, cut into broad valleys by a whole network of tiny 
watercourses. The country is almost bare. The road 
runs on unending over a carpet of green, spiinkled with 
dwarf palms, with broom, and with asphodel, where the 
winter rains have, within the last month, made the iiis and 
naicissus buist into flower. Numbers of little flowers, 
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white, yellow, mauve ami puiple, have spuing up on eveiy 
side, thanks to the lainy season ; and constant flights of 
lapwings give life to the landscape. The iiveis aie swollen, 
the folds difficult, and the banks slippeiy ; in the low 
ground inteiminable swamps have foimed, through which 
the caravan splashes painfully. Very few coni oi barley 
fields aie to be seen, bin nuineious pieces of giound where 
the cut stocks of the millet have completely faded since tlie 
autumn. It is, above all, a pastoial countiy, ciowded with 
herds of cattle and flocks of sheep. Villages enclosed in 
hedges of cochineal trees nestle on its heights. Little by 
little these conglomeiations of houses give way to scatteied 
Aiab dollars, composed of little groups of tents and enclosures 
of diy blanches Foi trees, theic aie only a few isolated 
palms and lare clumps of wild olivc.s. 

Oui camp, composed of ten tents, was pitched the first 
evening at the camping-place of Segucdl.i, thiee htmis 
and a half fiom Tangier. It is the customary stopping- 
place for the night foi tiavelleis on tlieii way to, or 
fiom, the city. 7’he place is so frequented that a Moorish 
coffee-house kcepei li.as taken up his t[uaiteis here under 
a Inaiich hut. The second night we sleiit at Ueriuyan, at 
the cxticraity of the agncultuial region of Clhaihiya; 
the ihiid, among the Khlot, in the lord of the river el- 
Mkhazen. 

On our way we meet mimbeis of caravans coming from 
the .south. All our questions received the same reply from 
the muletceis — “ All is well ; there is nought hut peace on 
the road.” One of the caravans consists of unloaded mules. 
It is accompanied by scveial soldiers, and is on its way to 
Tangier to bung a consignment of gold foi the Makhzen. 
Euiopeans are lare. We meetap.uty of poor Spaniards 
fiom el-Ksar, and a Geiman, in a very bad way, who has 
come on foot from Fez. He had gone off to the capital 
with a stock of goods, and his business cannot liave been 
very successful, to judge from his piteous state ; then two 
of our compatiiots — directors of a French company in 
negotiation with the Moroccan Government — who are 
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leturning from the coast in magnificent style on mules 
given them by the Sultan. 

From our last campmg-place near the river el-Mkhazen 
it is only thiee houis’ journey to el-Ksai (Alcazai). The 
city stretches in a long line on the bank of the river 
Loukkos, and its numerous minarets rise above orchaids 
of oiange and olive trees. All around spreads the vast 
plain, encircled by the Djebala chain, with the jagged peak 
of the mountain Sarsar on the south-east. The white koubba 
(shiine) of Moulay Ali bou Ghaleb, the patron of the city, 
and the clump of palm trees that shadows the little mosque 
of Sidi Yacoub, mark the entrance of el-Ksar. There are 
no defensive walls. The houses aie constiucted of tiny 
yellow bricks {tohb), and theii loofs are coveied with tiles. 

Although It goes back to the Middle Ages, the city has 
little histoiy. It owes its biith to the Suhan Yacoub 
el-Mansour, the gieatest builder Moiocco has known. 
This piince wished to constiuct two foiti esses in the north 
of his empiie, one on the livci Loukkos, the othei on the 
Straits of Gibi altar. The first, moie favouied, became 
el-Ksar el-Kebir (the gieat fortress) ; the second, el-Ksar 
es-Seghir (the little foitiess). In the eighteenth century 
el-Ksai shaied the fate of the cities on the Stiaits, and was 
tempovaiily occupied by the Portuguese. 

To-day it has 10,000 inhabitants, of whom 2000 are 
Jews, who live blended with the Mussulman population. 
Commeicc is not veiy active. Some Jewish merchants, 
repiesenting firms m Tangier, Laiache, Fez, or even Casa- 
blanca, letail manufactuied goods in the maikets of Khlot 
and Northern Ghaib (Northern Morocco). They collect 
the wool, canal y grass, and beans, which are to be shipped 
at Larache, and the wax-lights, which take the Tangier 
loute. Eggs, fowls, and the live-stock of the legion take 
the same loute, and aie exported from Tangier to Gibi altar 
or Andalusia. 

Situated as it is between the mountain and the plain, 
el-Ksar might easily become a very important commercial 
centre. But, for that, it would be necessary that the people of 
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the mountain should ftequent the city. Now the Djeb.ila 
arc by nature independent. They have made it a legnlai 
custom to drive out theii Kai'ds, ai\d the Makhzen having 
adopted the punitive nic.asuic of tlirowing into prison all 
those who enter el-Ksai, they have entirely given up 
lisking their libeity in the city. Theii only lelations with 
it now consist in the rape of women and pciiodical laids. 

With the exception of a few merchants, the Jewish 
community at el-Ksar is very pooi. It lives by petty 
trades, and never leaves the city. The principal families 
send their children to be educated at Lai ache, and the 
Jewish Alliance has given up maintaining a school 
there. The community suppoits, at its own expense, a 
little Spanish school with some fifty scholais, under the 
direction of a Jew of Gibraltai. The French Alliance 
barely keeps alive an embryonic Fiench school with an 
attendance of seventeen children. The teacher is a Jew 
from Tangier ; all the pupils are Jews', and the school has 
to have a lioliday on Saturday. 

The Euiopean colony is small, and comprises only some 
ten individuals, mostly Spaniaids. One of them has set up 
a mill; another, who is sanitary tiflicei, acts as doctor. 
Oui compatriot, M, Michainx-lJcllaire, has tlie consular 
agency and the P’ rcnch post in his hands. Hesides, there 
arc five Algeiians, and the more important among them, 
Si Mohammed Oclda and Si Ahmed cch-Chaouch, are two 
of the greatest proprietors in the countiy. A considerable 
number of Algerians, some of them in very good positions, 
are scatteied over the country-side. Once they were 
numerous enough to give their name to a mosque in 
el-Ksar, Djama el-Gueziiiyin. 

The valley of the river Loukkos belongs to the Khlot, 
an Arab and ftatba (subject to the tax) tribe, administered 
by a single Kaid, The present KaVd, Si Abdelkader el- 
Khalkhali, is a native of the tribe, and the first of his family 
to be invested with such lofty functions. He has managed 
to stand so well with the Makhzen as to acquire, in addition, 
the government of the cities of Larache, el-Ksar, and 
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Ouazzan. In each of these three cities the Kaid is repre- 
sented by a Khalifa : the Khalifa of el-Ksar is also Khalifa 
foi the Tlig clan, on the south of the nvei, the most im- 
portant of the tube, and as such, enjoying a ceitain 
autonomy. The Kaid el-Kholti is at present with the levy 
at Fez, but at ordinary times he resides in el-Ksar, 

We camp at el-Ksar on the other side of the river, 
and there the Khalifa of the city is good enough to send us 
a generous gift of provisions. The nvei is about fifty-five 
yards wide, flowing between two lofty banks, and it is wiser 
to make certain at once of the passage of the ford, which is 
always precarious. Fez is still some ninety miles, say thirty 
hours, distant. 

At the moment of bieaking up the camp, bad news 
reaches us from the capital. The tiuce marked by the Aid 
es-Seghir is ovei, and it would seem that Bou Hamara has 
resumed his hostile advance. The English and Ameiican 
missionaries, and some German and Italians, aie about to 
quit the city, which would mean the exodus of a good half 
of the European colony. Prudence counsels us to await 
events, and we make foi Laiache, at !he mouth of the river 
Loukkos. It is a journey of about twenty-three miles, taking 
close on six hours, over a sandy track through slightly undulat- 
ing country. Rose-coloured flowers ai e beginning to open on 
the asphodel stems, and magnificent thapsias weave close to 
the ground the fine tracer y of their broad leaves. Just 
beyond several douars^ a little before reaching the city, is a 
great foiest of cork-tiees. 

We make a compulsoiy stay of a week at Earache, 
encamped on the cliffs outside the city, near the msalla. 
The spot, which is enclosed by aloe hedges, is called 
Nadhour (Fair view). We have always before our eyes the 
spectacle of the great Atlantic rollers breaking on the bar. 
The line of the coast, blurred by the drifting sea- foam, 
ascends towards the north to Cape Spartel, which is visible 
in the distance on a cleai day. 

Earache (el-Arai'ch, “the vine-arbours”) stretches over the 
hill which commands the left bank of the Eoukkos, just at 
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the point whcie the liver enters the ocean. Below stand 
the little landing-place loi small ciaft, the custom-house 
buildings, and the merchants’ waichouses, whilst the town, 
commanded by its two sqiiaie minaiets, climbs the hill- 
side above. The town is auiiounded by an old baltle- 
raented wall, flanked on the land side by llie Kasb.ah, 
towaids the sea by a white fortress suimoimted by tuiiets, 
the Guebibats. 

Laraclie is of Arab origin. Piotcctcd by its bat like Salay 
and Rabat, it became a haunt of pnates, and was more 
successful than the other cities of the coast in escaping the 
dominion of the Poi tugtiese, who were only a few years 
in occupation. If the Spanish succeeded in maintaining 
themselves there from i6io to 1689, it was because they 
bought the right of occupation, cash down, fioin apietcnder 
to the thione of the Shcreefs. They have left behind them 
a fine citadel, blackened by time, with projecting buttresses 
and straight moats, which forms one of the sides of the 
present Kasbah, besides scvcial bioiv/.e caniums, with the 
arras of Philip III., which are left lying casually on the 
giound in the fortificiftioiih of the scjuaic. Liuachc has the 
peculiaiity of being under the patronage of a woman, f/.illa 
Mennana, whose slmne inaiks the entrance of l he city as 
one airives fiom the intenov. 

A visit to Larache has little interest, 'i'hc streets aic 
steep and diily, the mosque commonplace, and the Kasbah 
now only a heap of mins. The only leally picturesque 
corner in the city is the square Souk, which contains both 
the bazaar and the market. It slopes gently upwards fiom 
the piinclpal gale in the walls to that of the Kasbah, and 
forms a rectangle of white arcades, with the usual lows of 
little shops nndeuieath. 

The population of Lai ache is about 5000, of whom 2000 
are Jews. The Mussulman poition is composed of Rifiians 
and Djebala, transplanted to the city after it had been 
recoveied from the Spanish. Among the Jews aie seveial 
mei chants, and a great many artisans. A tendency to 
emigiate to South Araeiica is becoming marked m the 
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community, which is poor and badly organised. Last year 
the Jewish Alliance opened a boys’ school and a girls’ 
school, wheie the teaching is given in French. The 
foimer has 114 pupils already, the latter 85. 

The Euiopean colony compu’ses 150 persons, of whom 
120 are Spaniards, the latter, for the most pait, occupied in 
petty trades. Beyond the Jewish merchants and the agents 
of Tangier and Fez firms, the whole of the commerce of 
Earache is in the hands of four local Euiopean houses — one 
Fiench, one English, one Italian, and one Spanish. The 
French colony is composed of ten persons ; perhaps one 
might add a Jewish family under French protection. Our 
compatriot, M de Laroche, is the foremost merchant of the 
country and, quite recently, he has even essayed the idle of 
manufactuier with success. From grapes purchased in the 
region of Ehl-es-Serif, above el-Ksar, he produces well ovei 
two thousand gallons of white and red wine, and an 
excellent desseit wine which reminds one of the muscat of 
Frontignan. The wines find a maiket in the Jewish com- 
munities of Northein Moiocco, and must, to be Kather^ 
be made by Jewish employ 6s. IVT. de Laioche has also 
set himself to pioduce oil and aniseed brandy. These, with 
two mills and a little tannery, aie the sole industries in 
existence at Laiache. 

The Catholic mission is in the hands of the Fianciscan 
fatheis, who also maintain a little Spanish school, attended 
by a dozen childicn of both sexes ; but the majority of the 
Euiopean cluldien are sent to the schools of the Jewish 
Alliance. An English Piotestant mission tries to attiact 
a few Mussulmans lound a cup of tea, to distribute Bibles 
to them, and make them listen to the Gospel, with the aid 
of sacred pictuies suspended from the walls. The mission- 
aries— two men and thiee women — devote themselves to 
this ungiateful task with the lack of success customary in 
the teintoiy of Islam. Finally, a Spanish doctoi looks after 
the medical needs of the little European colony. As far as 
landed property is conceined, it is quite easy for a Jew or a 
Euiopean to become a proprietor, even m the sui rounding 
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countiy. It appcaisi that the Moukciui Government looks 
on Larache with the same eyes as on Tangier, and con- 
siders it aheady piactically abandoned to the infidels. It 
di.splays far greater severity on other points of tlie coast. 

Larache selves foi the transit of merchandise consigned 
to Fez, and exports the piodncts of Khlot and Northern 
Morocco. It IS, in fact, the poit of Fez. Philip II, con- 
sidered it for this reason the most impoitant point on the 
coast, and that is why the Spanish cliosc it, in the seven- 
teenth century, as their first establisliment in Morocco. 
Unfortunately, the bar of the Loukkos is inaccessible for 
half the year, and the importance of Larache is greatly 
reduced by the difficulty of shipment. The Makhzen, 
which reserves to itself the monopoly of all haibour works, 
makes little attempt to facilitate matters. At the present 
moment it puts only four boats at the disposal of the 
shippeis.^ 

1 Total CoMMitacE ov Tint Poiit ok LAiiAcnii. 

1S9S ^164,400 I 1900 .d'rnii.ioo 

1899 ..... 202,000 I 1901 ..... 

Expoits — 

1S98 ,^66,400 I 1900 . , . . 

1899 46,800 I 1901 ..... 49,200 


COMMKUCE WITH Ii'rANGIC 

Imports — 

iSgS 1^46,400 I 1900 ^^431600 

rSgg 58,400 1 190 r 58,400 

Exports — 

1898 ^$■41,600 I 1900 £ i 6 ,oqq 

1899 13,600 1 1901 14,800 

Commerce with England, 

Imports — 

1S98 ,^103,600 I 1900 .^58,400 

1899 123,600 ! igot ..... 122,800 
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The principal product exported by Earache is wool, 
wliich is shipped in grease — about half to France, the rest 
to England and to Germany. Only the common wools 
aie washed. The wools of this region pass foi the finest 
in all Morocco; m the second lank come those of Casa- 
blanca ; as for the wools of Rabat, their value has been 
depreciated by the fiequency of mixtures. Other exports 
are canary grass, which is shipped to England, beans, some 
chick-peas, and wax. 

In the case of impoits, all the light valuable goods, such 
as silks, are landed at Tangier and sent on to Fez on mules. 
On the other hand, heavy merchandise (sugar, iron goods, 
calico, teas, and wax-lights) are brought to Earache, there 
to be tianspoited to Fez on camels. Noimally the cost of 
transpoi tation from Earache to Fez of a camel’s load (550 
to 600 lbs.) varies between 8 and 1 4 douros. But latterly 
the fantasies of the young Sultan have cumbered the Fez 
route with a quantity of out-of-the-way and paiticularly 
heavy commodities. Consignments have been made if 
Heaven so willed it ; some of the goods have been for- 
warded to Fez, others remain wheie they were. Half a 
dirigible balloon, the hull of a steam launch, a heap of lails, 
cases of glass-waie, gun-carriages, agiicultuial machines, are 
still lying casually dotted about on the wharf or in the 
custom-house stores, bearing lamentable witness to royal 


abei rations. 

Expo ) is — 

1898 . . . 

1899 . . . 

• • .1^13.600 1 1900 . . . . 

. . 13,600 1 1901 . . . , 

■ .^30400 
. 21,200 


Commerce with Germany. 


Imports — 

1898 . . . 

1899 . . . 

. , ;£'2,000 I 1900 . . . . 

. . 2,400 1 1901 , . . . 

. 4,000 


Expot ts - 

1898 

1899 


2,000 


I goo 
1901 


;ii'8,800 

800 
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In the northern extremity of Moiocco the inj;iu'ultnial 
inteiesls of the Eniopeans ;irc consuieuihlc, and the system 
of paitneiship assumes a special chai actor. It is no longer, 
as on the coast and in all Cential Moiocco, a purely com- 
meicial system, in which the Euiopean in relation to the 
native acts as bankei to advance him money, and as 
exporter of Ins harvest. Here the Euiopean enteis into 
a leal partneisliip with the native foi the cultivation of 
the land. It may be that he engages him as peasant- 
propnetoi upon rented land, giving him a fifth pait of 
the pioducts, or perhaps he Comes to an agreement with 
a native proprietor on the amount of the capital to be 
contributed by each, and the division of the proceeds. 

From the olive and orange groves that adjoin Larache 
the piospcct extends ovei the whole of the low valley of 
the river Loukkos, its cstuaiy nan owed by a close line of 
sand dunes, and its windings mounting up across a flooded 
plain to the distant line of the Djcbala hills. Just opposite, 
a little hill stands out against the sunouiuliug ccmntiy with 
the soinbie tints with which clumps of mastich tiees, cork 
trees, and wild olives have coUnned it, It is called Chem- 
micli now, and maiks the site of the ancient city of Ifixns. 
It takes nearly an lumi to reach it, across the marshes of 
the Loukkos by boar, wliere flamingoes, ducks, and licions 
ahouiul. It is a stiff climb through the brushwood, fiom 
which coveys of red partridges start. Once on the summit, 
where the Aciopolis used to stand, one can still trace beneath 
the great leaves of the acanthus some remains of Phmnician 
walls and Roman structures. 

During the last days of oui stay at Laiache, a town of 
tents settled on the cliffs quite close to oui encampment. 
It grew bigger every hour, till it contained all the tolba 
(theological students) of Khlot, moie than 500 in number. 
These young students have been collecting on all the 
country-side, and having amassed seveial hundied douros, 
have decided to meet at Larache, and celebrate one of 
their periodical feasts there. They live a pleasant, caieless 
life in their separate tents, drinking tea and eating the 
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meat sold and cooked right in the middle of the camp, 
besturing themselves sometimes foi a common constitutional 
to the music of a melancholy bagpipe {ghaita). 

On the i 8 th of January our caravan resumed its maich 
to Fez. News from the inteiior was moie reassuring. The 
agitation in the capital was dying down, and muleteers who 
airived at Larache guaranteed the safety of the roads. 
American missionaries, disguised as Arabs, were camping 
at the gates of the city. They declaied that the countiy 
was peaceful, and that they had left their customaiy resi- 
dence merely m anticipation of a possible disturbance if 
Bou Hamata happened to gain a new success. All the 
same, oui people, giown lazy fiom the rest and compaiative 
dissipations of Larache, ofFeied a ceitain resistance to the 
formation of the caravan. “Since Moulay Edriss^ does 
not summon you,” the chief muleteei said gently in his 
figuiative language, “why do you wish to go to Moulay 
Ediiss?” 

It is 100 miles fiom Larache to Fez. The river Sebou 
IS twelve hours distant, and we i cached the stream on the 
morning of the third day. The track runs over sandy soil, 
and so is always passable, even during the woist season ; 
thus it IS the true highway to Fez in the wintei time. 
After leaving the clifts, with their sprinkling of wild 
lupines, the tract runs through a succession of forests of 
coik trees, and then proceeds over undulating ground as far 
as the wide valley of the rivei Drader. 

Douars are rare — only a few fields here and theie. The 
country is simply a mighty pasturage, grazed over by flocks 
of sheep and herds of cattle, with their inevitable com- 
panion, the white bird that the Arabs call the cattle-bird 
(Ttir el-bguei). 

The evening after our departure we camp in a big 
village, with its tents and thatched cottages hidden behind 
the fig trees of Barbaiy. A little mosque — a raie sight in 
the countiy districts of Morocco — has been built near the 
shrine of Lalla Melmouna. This venerable lady has a great 
1 Moulay Ednss is the founder and the patron of the city of Fez, 
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reputation in the Ghaib, anti the legends of the country 
exalt her mnaculous powci. Once upon a time there 
was a holy man, Sidi Boii Sclham (“ the father with 
the tippet”), who lived beside the sea in a heimitage, 
at the very point wheie his shime lises to-day, at the 
mouth of the livei Diadei. He had a companion, anothei 
anchoiite, Sidi Abdelaxiz el-Tayai (“he who flies in the 
an ”). One day, when Sidi Bou Selliam had given him- 
self ovei to the peaceful joys of sea-fishing, el-Tayar 
came up to him, and, to astonish his companion, amused 
himself by bringing off a very fine miiacle. He plunged 
his hand into the water, and drew it out in a minute 
laden with fishes, each of the hairs having served as 
a hook in this miraculous draught of fishes. Spurred 
to rivalry, Sidi Bou Selham wished, in his turn, to fur- 
nish a still more remarkable pi oof of his powers, and, 
making a motion with h\s seZ/mm, he drew the sea after 
him, swearing to take it to Fez so that the girls of the city 
could wash their hands in it. Followed by tlie docile sea, 
he went up the valley of the river Diadcr, and airivcd in 
this fashion at the village where Lalla Md'mouna dwelt. 
Faced by imminent disastei, the holy woman bade the 
mischievous miraclc-woiker observe that it was highly 
unbecoming conduct on his part to biing the sea to flood 
the dwelling of a fellow-saint, and begged him to stop with 
his following, Sidi Bou Selham pleaded his oath. Faced 
by such a cogent argument, Lalla MeVmouna made a 
gesture. Several young damsels of Fez found themselves 
earned off, as by magic, and set down beside the Marabout, 
They washed their hands in the sea and leturned home 
incontinently by the load by which they had come. And 
so the threatened village was saved. It is only natuial 
that public gratitude should preserve the name of Lalla 
Meimouna, and worship her shrine at the spot. The gi eat 
lagoon of Ez-Zerga, which cuts into the land at the mouth 
of the river Drader, remains an undying testimony to the 
sovereignty exercised long ago over the waters of the sea 
by Sidi Bou Selham. 
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A line of hills, dominated by the mountain Dholl 
(“ mountain of shadows ”), an offshoot of the Djebala, runs 
down to the sea, and cuts off the valley of the Diader from 
the great plain of the Sebou. It is the region of the Gharb 
(the west) properly so called, which has, by an extension, 
given Its name to the whole of Northern Morocco, 

The load crosses the river Mda, which loses itself a little 
lower in the maishes (merdja) of the great plain ; then we 
pass a big village, the arba of Sidi Aissa, where is held, as its 
name indicates, a Wednesday market, and we reach Kariat 
el-Habbassi, and set up our second camp there 

All the country fiom Klilot to the Sebou belongs to 
the Beni-Melek, an Arab tribe subject to the tax : in it is 
included, too, the clan of the Ouled-Aissa, situated higher up 
in the Fez diiection, on the right bank of the rivei. About 
ten yeais ago Kaid Si Boubekr el-Habbassi succeeded in 
uniting the whole tribe under his single rule ; but, suspected 
of possessing riches which did not exist, he was speedily 
imprisoned by the Makhzen. It was a startling turn of 
fortune. Between one day and the next the tribe found 
itself portioned out between five Ka'ids, of whom only three 
now remain. The clan of the Ouled-Aissa keeps its own 
Kafd : as for the bulk of the tribe, it is now cut up into 
two portions. Kai'd Si Mohammed ben Abdallah el-Fedli 
administeis the important clan of the Seffian, and the rest 
remains in the hands of the Hababsa family, which has 
furnished the tribe with Kaids fiom time immemorial. 
The Hababsa look upon themselves as Algerians, coming 
from the neighbouihood of Relizane, but their immigration 
to Morocco must be of very ancient date. The Kaid el- 
Habbassi, Si el-Arbi ben Messalya, at present in office, is a 
relative of the disgraced Kaid. He resides at Kariat el- 
Habbassi, and all who belong to his ferqa'^ dwell in the 
vicinity. 

A chief’s village which has no fortifications or military 
character is termed a Karta. Kariat el-Habbassi is a 
gioup of dwellings protected simply by hedges of cochineal 
' The ferqa is a tribal subdivision. 

F 
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trees aiul prickly nightshade. Some bettci -looking build- 
ings foim the lesidcnce of the Kaid and his near lelations, 
but they aie humble establishments, and the little Karia 
of a goveinot of Northern Morocco makes a vciy poor 
show beside the immense Kashahs of the powerful loids of 
the south. 

The village slopes gently down, following the contour of 
the soil. It is a hybiid mixture of brick houses, rotundas in 
sun-dilcd clay, tents, and hive-shaped huts. Towards the 
evening a bluish vapour uses above the thatched roofs and the 
tents, The village includes a tiny bazaar with half-a-dozen 
shops. Two Jews from Tlemcen have opened a little 
tinman’s stall. 

Like all the other Kai'ds, Si cl-Atbi is in Fez at this 
moment. His son, who is fulfilling the duties of Khalifa, 
gives us the best welcome in the world, and sends us a most 
generous gift of provisions. At the very moment when we 
reach the camp the young Klialifa is making ready to go 
out hunting with hounds and falcons. We join him to 
follow the line of the beaters, who are cutting across the 
moor through dwaif palms, asphodel, heath, and clover. 
The resst’H is all in flowci. Narcissi form white plots in 
the hollows, and iiiscs spring up singly. The month of 
January is iu Moiocco the season of moisture, and so the 
season of floweis. The hounds course the liares over a 
carpet of flowers, and catch them almost instantly, only to 
see the beaters run up and tear them away with many 
a blow from their sticks. The falcons arc flown at 
partridges ; when the mounted falconer lets loose his 
unhooded falcon, throwing up his leather-gloved left hand, 
it is charming to see the bird take its flight and turn in the 
air at its master’s woid, to pounce with a slightly oblique 
swoop on its destined prey. 

The Sebou is only an hour distant from Kaiiat el- 
Habbassi. This river, which is 65 yards acioss, flows 
between two steep and lofty banks. On each of the two 
sides aie little groups of tents and huts, inhabited by the 
ferrymen, who secuie, with their fine big boats, the com- 
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munications between Fez, Tangier, and Lai ache. There 
is a continual stir of men and baggage-animals, so much so 
that the feny of the Sebou at this favoured spot must be a 
big source of revenue to the Kaid el-Habbassi, who possesses 
the feiry lights The feny charge is five reals each couple 
of beasts. Our caiavan took nearly three hours to cioss 
the river, and during that time numbers of camels, mules, 
and asses collected on either bank. On this day the feny 
afforded a scene of gieat animation, and the movement of 
the caravan itself testified to the tranquillity of the country. 
The news fiom Fez, brought by the muleteers and the 
takkas (postal couiiers employed by the Makhzen and the 
European powers that have established a postal seivice in 
Morocco), remained veiy favouiable as well. They talked 
of nothing but the safety of the roads and the tranquillity of 
the capital. 

Five hours latei we leached the tliird evening’s camp, 
after following up the left bank of the Sebou, which winds 
Its way in its deep bed across the plain. Sevcial fields 
under cultivation, fine herds in the pastures, numbeis of 
douctrs and even several villages, which from this time 
onwards are enclosed with thorny palisades, foi the zizyphus 
tiees aie beginning to make their appearance among the 
dwarf palms and the asphodels. Storks, sojourning in the 
country from January to May, splash about in the sticky 
mud of this clayey soil 

The region belongs to the Beni-Hasen, an Aiab tiibe 
subject to the tax, the most impoitant in Northern 
Morocco, foi It extends from the Sebou to Rabat, and one 
of Its clans has actually the Governor of Salay as its Kaid. 
The Beni-Hasen can put foui to five thousand hoi semen 
in the field, and this force serves to keep in check the 
Zemmour, a Bcrbei, and consequently a rebellious tube, 
living in the mountains that border the valley of the Sebou 
on the south. The Beni-Hasen tiibe at the present 
moment furnishes the most peifect example of the policy 
of subdivision which finds favour with the Makhzen. 
It splits up naturally into twelve great divisions, which the 
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Bciii-flascii name aoiiil (hoisc). iif tluse divi^idiis aie 
united undei the coutiol of a single Kind, Si Mohammed 
el-Gueddaii, and this fact has made him the gtcatest chief 
m the Noith. The other divisions have been parcelled 
out as the Makhzen pleased. 'Two of them, whicli are 
consideicd paiticulaily turhulcnt, have each font Kauls, 
another has thtec, and the three last have only two 
Kaids, or even one. That makes a total of seventeen 
Kaids foi the whole tribe. So tlie Beni-Hasen are prob- 
ably, of all Moioccan tribes, the lichest in Government 
functionaries. 

At the end of the Beni-Hasen country, on the high 
bank of the Scboii, a little above its junction with the 
Ouargha, which issues from the depths of the Djebala, 
stands the dounr of the Mla'ina. It is a large and ap- 
paieiitly wealthy village, with seveial Inick houses, and 
prospers in the midst of its lich, well-cultivated couiuiy 
at the fool of the Shcrarda Mountain. The camping- 
ground is much sought aflci, for it ofFeis complete security, 
and such a giunantec is rare on the bordeis of two gre.ai 
tribes. At these awkward spots evil-doeis certainly feel 
more at their case, foi tlie boundaries of the tribes aic 
vague enough, and, in case of accident, the responsibility 
is hard to determine So it is a general rule for travellers 
in Morocco to avoid camping-grounds on the borders of 
tribes. The Mlauia aic fine fellows, and being, as they 
are, of Algerian origin, take to us very readily. They 
showed their attachment by overwhelming us with atten- 
tions, and as soon as they learned of our arrival their little 
goum came out to meet us. On the next day, after the 
camp had broken up and the caiavan resumed its march, 
the Mlaina erected one of theii long tents, decked with 
some blue material. On the ground were spread Rabat 
carpets, and fine mats, embroidered with designs in wool, 
which are made among the Zemmour, and our hosts 
offered us what our Algerians call a iliffa (hospitality) of 
tadjin (cooked dishes), in contradistinction to the ordinary 
dtffa^ which consists of live-stock and raw, uncooked material. 
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The Mlaina of the Megran (“meeting of the waters”) 
reached the banks of the Sebou aftei a leisurely migiation 
across the whole of Morocco. Without the least rancour 
they told us the story of their establishment — a story, indeed, 
quite in keeping with the constant movement among the 
tubes of the Maghreb. Aftei the French conquest m 
Algeria, some fifteen Shereefian families quitted Milianah, 
and made for the West. In their constant retieat befoie 
the piogiess of our influence, they left Rehzane and 
Tlemcen successively, to settle, on the other side of the 
Moroccan frontier, in the Zekkara tube. There the fiist 
sepaiation took place. Several families, satisfied with their 
lot, have remained theie to this day; the lest pushed on 
towards Mekinez, wheie they piesented themselves befoie 
the Sultan. Moulay Abdeirahman, our opponent at Isly, 
assigned them lands in the Beni-Hasen tribe. So the 
original fifteen families weie finally scatteicd. Some 
Mlaina remained at Mekinez, otlieis wandeied across 
Beni-Hasen and disappeared theie, but the great bulk of 
the emigiants ended by forming this village, where they 
have been definitely settled for the last forty yeais. 

There they dwell now in peace and happiness. They 
have become the proprietors of the fields on the othei side 
of the stream, and of gardens situated in the lands of the 
neighbouiing tiibe. Their douar itself is a village of 40 
healths The Mlaina are distinctly wealthy. They keep 
30 ploughs woiking, and their live-stock comprises 150 
oxen, 400 sheep, 16 camels, and 30 beasts of buiden. 
The Sultan’s dahirs confirm their title to their pioperty, 
and their lank as Shoifa as well. For, not content with 
being prosperous agncultuiists, they have succeeded in 
exploiting the baraka (power of benediction). Several 
clans of the Gharb, the Beni-hasen, and even the 
Zemmour, pay them willing homage by sending them 
xiaras. Success has mellowed the sentiments of the 
Mlaina. They form an oiderly republic, amenable to 
the authority of the Government. Thus they live by 
themselves, under the control of eight nobles of the douar, 
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who exercise a patriai chat jmisdictiDii, am) find a way 
to ariange matters without talcing tliem to tlu; Cliraa 
(tribunal appointed by the Cadi) bcfoie some Cadi oF the 
vicinity. 

The two diief men of the Mlaina, Sidi el-Miliani ben 
Abdclhaq and Moul.ay Ahmed ben Moiimen, ale anxious 
to accompany us duiing the next stage, whicli brings us, 
alter scveial hours’ maich along the Sebou, to the Mechraa 
el-Had. The " Sunday Ford ” is niaikcd on the right banlc 
by a great lock, which lises peipendicularly, and on the left 
bank by the little village of Deqena. At this point the 
river banks are less steep, and some rapids have formed 
which make the stream foi dablc. 

By this time we have left the plain of Reni-Hasen, 
and entered mountainous countiy again. The mountain 
reaches down to the Sebou, and is, indeed, a pait of the 
compact mass tliat foims tlie vangiiaid of the Middle 
Atlas, and, as far as the Sitis, our load will run through 
hilly countiy. The oidiiiary mute ciosse.s the chain of 
tile Selfat Mountains by the little lidge oi Bah Tsiouka, 
to cut due west immediately alterwanls. But tlie recent 
laiiis, and the sodden state of the ground, make it very 
heavy going for hdiscis, and compel us to execute a ddtour 
louiid the great peak which dominates the Slicrartia 
countiy. The region is obviously lich ; the slopes have 
been cleared, and the paiasitic vegetation of tlie dwarf 
palms and the asphodels has almost completely disappetued j 
the barley-fields am already green, but work is still going 
on 111 the wheat-fields. The hve-slock is very fine, and 
villages are mimeious, and contain a good many brick 
houses among their tents and huts. 

A maich of seven horns from Mechraa el-Had brings 
us to the river Mekkes, which is a little tributary of the 
Sebou. We aie always climbing and descending as we 
traverse the whole of the noitliein slope of the Zerhoun 
mountains. The Sherarda country left behind, we are 
faced by the steep mountains in the Beni-Ammar territory, 
scored by deep gorges and completely covered with planta- 
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tions of olive trees. The evening smoke marks the villages 
on the heights. As we descend towaids the budge of the 
Mekkes to bivouac at the neighbouring camping-place, an 
immense panorama of mountains unfolds itself, with the 
snowy peaks of Beni-Ouarain far away in the distance. 

Since our caiavan entered the mountainous country 
that succeeds the plain of the Beni-Hasen, it has been 
clear that we have leally enteied the zone of agitation 
created by the insuriection The hospitality of the 
Sherarda was grudging enough, and an old negro gathered 
our men about him to recount the miracles performed by 
Bou Hamara. During the night our guaids do not sleep 
in fear of a surprise, and keep themselves awake by con- 
stant calls. Along the bank of the Mekkes these night 
cries are reinfotced by gun-shots, intended to let any 
prowlers know that in the camp are men who aie armed 
and on their guard. The news fiom the capital becomes 
less satisfactory. A tribe of the Djebala has made an 
attack on its neighbour, a Makhzen tribe, and the Pre- 
tender has just begun an offensive movement. The 
roads begin to be filled with armed hoi semen coming 
from Fez, singly or in small bands — very unkempt foot 
soldiers even, lecognisable by the red jacket of their uni- 
foim. The greater portion are deserteis, disgusted with the 
service, and abandoning the Makhzen to return to their 
respective tubes. Some, however, aie simple stragglers, 
belonging to the escort of two Shorfa, members of the 
reigning family, Moulay Arafa, the Sultan’s uncle, and 
Moulay Mohammed el-Miani, who are just passing on 
their way to Tangier by a load parallel to our own. 
They have to take to the sea in oidcr to leach the region 
of the Rif, where they possess a real influence, theie to 
invoke the aid of the Riffians against the rebel tribes. 

To Fez fiom the Mekkes is a journey of no more than 
six hours across a bare plateau, which falls suddenly to- 
wards the great plain of the Sais. Villages are rare; the 
two camping-grounds of Douiets and Farradji mark the 
last stages of the journey, till at last we reach a little crest, 
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an hour distant from the city, whence we can see the long 
wall of Fez el-Djcdid barring the whole valley. Our 
caravan enters the city by the Bab-el-Mahio\ui Gate, 
where the heads of lebcls are suspended — tiophies of the 
recent activity of the Shcieefian troops. It is the 23id of 
January, and to-day the capital is tranquil, lesting aftei 
the alarms of the past few days. 



CHAPTER VIII 

BOU HAMARA 

The Disturbance in Northern Morocco — War in the Maghreb • Mahallas 
and The Expedition against the Gheiouan and the Zemmour 

— ^The formality of the " Refuge” and the “Sacrifice to IheMalchzen” — 
Revolt of the Tribes of the Valley of the River Innaouen — The Identity 
of Bou Hamara • the new Rogin — The Rout of the 22nd of December, 
igo2 — Panic at Fez : the Appearance of the City — The successful 
Souga of the 29th of January, 1903 — Celebration of the Victory : 
Display of the severed Heads Public Rejoicing : theA^sir/nr — Retreat 
of the Rogiu Departure of Si el-Mehdi el-Menchbi to Pursue and 
Captuie him. 

Fez, ID//1 February, 1903. 

It was last March that Moulay Abdelaziz took up his 
residence at Fez, whither he had come from Marrakech and 
Rabat. In taking tip his residence at the Dar el-Makhzen 
he was really inviting foi the first time, in the exercise 
of his personal power and his progressive tendencies, the 
approval of the true capital of the Empire, and of the whole 
of Noithern Moiocco. The position was a difficult one. 
Haouz or Southern Morocco is a tranquil region, and its 
mighty plains form the largest tract of Makhzen territory. 
The highlandeis of the north (Gharb), on the other hand, 
are more unruly. Fez has always been looked upon as a 
malcontent city, and, save towards the west, the suriound- 
ing country belongs more or less to the Blad-es-siba (unsub- 
missive tubes). 

Now, in the couise of the past summer, rumours were 
current at Fez of a certain Shereef, who was visiting the 
markets of the valley of the river Innaouen, towards the east 
of the capital, and reconciling the tribes. It was also 
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announced tliat the Beibci and Dicbala nnhlrs of the region 
had agreed to resist the fiscal lefouns id the Gov'crninent, 
and had cxclianged Si'llhi>m (tippets). Now this ceremony 
ih looked upon in Heiber custom as a seal of alliance, 
and these symptoms were veiy disv|uieting foi the Makhzen, 
whose sole strcngtli lies in the division of the tiibes, 
Just at first no one paid any attention to these alarming 
signs, but the disturbance spiead. A clan of the Ai't-Yossi, 
who live in the mountains above Shou, seveial hoius from 
Fez, pillaged the foi tress of their Kaid. In the hilly region 
which bordeis the plain of the Sais on the west, the 
Gherouan and Zeinmour tiibcs rose in their turn, and 
sacked the Souk (maiket) of Mekincz. So the troubled area 
extended in a semicircle, and spicad in even closer proximity 
to Fez, 

Not that there was any cohesion between these different 
movements. The tribes ate natutally independent, as much 
towaids each othei as in their dealings witli the Makhzen. 
If they do come to an understanding with one another, it is 
rneiely local, and it is rate indeed that a number of them are 
united by a common interest. Rut if the power of tlie 
Makh'/ea is weak wlicn divisions inciease, and feeling is 
hostile to tile central power, anarchy, which is at tlie base 
of the Moroccan system, gains the upper htuul over the 
piocaiious organism of the State. Disturliances arise in 
cveiy tribe, not ftom any geneial movement, hut spon- 
taneously, and arc proportioned tn violence to the degree of 
submission or independence noimal to the tribe. It is not 
the rise of a revolution nor the outburst of civil war, it is 
a natural development of the inner politics of Morocco ; 
exactly as, in the little South American Republics, revolutions 
are phenomena inheient in the parliamentary life. At 
the time when the disturbance assumed a more definite 
form, the Makhzen had very few tioops around it — 2000 
men at the most — a number quite sufficient to protect it in 
ordinary times. The rest of the regular army was scattered 
over the four quarters of the Empire in little columns, 
which were engaged in quelling local disturbances. So they 
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sec to work to centralise the army, and levied auxiliaiy 
contingents fiom the Makhzen countiies by the pro- 
clamation of the harka. Centialisation was a lengthy 
task. The submissive tribes were by no means zealous, 
and It was with difficulty that some 15,000 men weie 
got together. 

The sacking of the market of Mekinez, which is an 
Imperial city, naturally called for the first tetiibutive 
measures. It was considered sufficient to despatch a Kaid 
el-Mia (captain of a hundred men) to the people of the 
river Innaouen, to arrest the agitator. This modest band 
returned m great haste, only too thankful to have escaped 
with their lives ; and Fez learned, without attaching great 
importance to the news, that an individual sui named Bou 
Hamara (“the patriarch with the she-ass”), suppoited by 
ceitain of the Riata tribe, was having piayers said in his 
name in the city of Taza — in Mussulman law the most 
indisputable mark of sovereignty. A Riati had been 
nominated by him Kaid of the city, and the Kai’d of the 
Makhzen, in dignified seclusion in his Kasbah, bought his 
own safety by giving his succcssoi useful advice relative to 
the administration of the countiy. 

In October the Makhzen despatched a second foice of 
some few hundicd horsemen to Taza, under orders to 
suipnse Bou Hamaia and take him prisonei. At this time 
the agitator hadveiy few men aiound him, and could count 
only on a few tubes of the Riata. Howevci, the Makhzen’s 
little band was once moie compelled to beat a retreat, and 
they weie foiced to send a mahalla (an expeditionary 
column) of 2500 men to the valley of the river Innaouen, 
under the command of a brother of the Sultan, Moulay 
el-Kebir, The mahalla encamped on the boundaiy of two 
tribes, the Hayalna and the Tsoul, at the Tleta (Tuesday 
market) of the Hayaina ; and so began the military operations, 
properly so called, against Bou Hamara. 

War in Morocco is a very peculiar thing. To reduce 
a restless tribe, the Makhzen is accustomed to quarter on 
the doomed teiritoiy a mahalla^ which conscientiously sets 
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itself to devour it. While tlie army is engaG:t'd in ruining 
the country in this way, ami occasionally indulging in quite 
haimless amusements, several Shorfa, summoned by the 
Makhzen, as enjoying a real local influence, have an inter- 
view with othei Shorfa icquisitioned by the tiibe, and 
entei into a series of negotiations, with the purpose of 
destroying the cohesion of the tuihulent clans. When 
eveiy thing is piactically settled, the conditions of submission 
suggested or bought, and the countiy completely ruined, the 
wiff/ifl/frt resolves upon decisive action. It peiforms a 
that IS to say, an offensive reconnaissance which enables it 
to capture several villages, and cut off the heads of a few 
unsuspecting peasants. These glonous spoils aic the sign 
and symbol of triumph, and will be earned tluough all the 
Imperial cities. Theieaftei the mahallci rctiies with the 
pleasant consciousness of a duty done and a task completed. 

As a lule the Shereefian mahalla^ have no serious diffi- 
culties to face in the execution of their cliUics. But that of 
Moulay el-Kehir was an exception to the general rule, and 
found itself checked in its attempt to reaclt Tav.a, To 
make the best of a bad job, the maludln contented ilselfwith 
pillaging the .submissive tribes on whose territory it had 
camped. It even ended up witli an indefinite sort id sougOf 
which biought in a few heads, and caused Bou Hamaia to 
give way a little. 

The Sultan had long ago had enough and to spate of his 
sojourn at Fez, the disturbances in tlic north, niui the spirit 
of opposition nfe among the Fasis. Moulay Abdelaziz 
was turning longing eyes towards the south, and the freer 
life of Mairakech, No time was lost, then, in taking 
advantage of the slight success of Moulay el-Kebir to con- 
sider the agitation among the tubes of the Innaouen at an 
end ; and, in the middle of November, the Makhzen left for 
Rabat with a column, under orders to chastise the Gheiouan 
and the Zemmour on the road. The Sultan reached 
Mekinez without stopping, and contented himself with 
making a pilgrimage to the saints of the city and the tomb 
of his great ancestor, Moulay Ismail. Then the column 
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enteied the teiritoiy of the Gheiouan, who appealed in 
gieat numbeis. 

In Moroccan waifaie, where the principal object of both 
adversaries is intimidation, then negotiation on the strength 
of it, the great thing is to piesent a formidable front. If 
the tribes are in gieat force, the Makhzen is not in a very 
haughty mood ; if it is, on the contiary, the Makhzen that 
is surrounded by poweiful contingents, the tribes sink into 
the earth again. The brilliant show made by the Gherouan 
acted as a restiaint on the fotce, which contented itself with 
scatteiing several granaries of barley and corn to the winds, 
and making a few fai fiom audacious leconnaissances. 
Then, without perseveiing, it drew off towards the hills 
of the Zemmoui, with the avowed intention of reaching 
the steep platfoim of Tafoudeit, wheie the tribe is wont 
to gather together its women and its herds, in case of 
dangei. 

The Zemmour are a powerful Beiber tribe, with 4000 
to Soop horsemen at their disposal. They gave the 
Makhzen the most tiouble of all the unsubmissive tribes. 
The Zemmour, along with the Zair, occupy the hilly 
region, which prolongs the spurs of the Middle Atlas to the 
sea ; and it is their permanent state of revolt that compels 
the Makhzen to make a tiemendous ddtour by Rabat, in 
order to communicate between the two realms of Fez and 
Mairakech. The Zemmour are divided into two great 
clans, the Ait-Zekri and the Ait-Djebel-Eddoum, which 
contain infinite subdivisions. Apart from two small divi- 
sions that have become Arabised, the whole tribe speaks 
a Berber dialect. Although they accept the Kaids 
nominated by the Sultan, they do not allow them to exer- 
cise any effective power. The only authority that they 
willingly recognise is the religious ascendancy of the Shorfa 
of Ouazzan, to whom almost all render homage. They 
pay no taxes ; on the contrary, it is geneially the Makhzen 
that has to pay a price to keep them quiet. When the 
Zemmour are in a good humour towards the Sultan, they 
send him the hedtya (deputation with presents) on the 
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occasion of tclii>ioxis fciscs, aiul sometimes even fumis'h 
continu,ents to seivo in the Jistticts, 

Such wcie the foimulahle ailvetsancs witli wliom the 
column had to measure its stren(j;th. Aiul so, aftei two or 
three fiuitless icconnaissanccs, no time was lost in callinu; on 
theShoifato inteivcne, 'Thanks to the mediation of an 
Ouzzani Sheieef, the Zemmoui weic i>;ood entuurli to 
accept a tiucc As for the Gheiouan, who live in a state 
oscillating between submission ami levolt, they tindeitook 
to “fill the CQuntiy,” that is, to leinstate theii villages, 
and to secuie the route across their tciritory. They 
further promised to rcstoie what they had just stolen from 
the people of Mekinez and the neighbouiing tubes. To 
safeguaid the piestige of the Makhzen, both Gheiouan 
and Zemmour consented to the formality of the “reluge” 

When the Makhzen is residing in an Impel iivl city, the 
tribes who consent to the afoicsaid formality pieseiit them- 
selves at a mosque which serves as a ]>lace of ix4\igc or 
asylum. The delegates content themsidvcs with passing in 
column through the loyai troops, to take U[r tlicir position 
near a lino of cannon in front of ilic Shereeii.m Afiag.^ 
Then they repeat the saciaracirtal formula, C'Jifkniui nfik yn 
Mouldy Ah(kl<Mi% (“To thee, O Moulay Abdelaziz, I. make 
my lament”). At the same time they hamstring several 
bulls they have brought with them. T. hen a soldier of the 
bodygviard issues with all solemnity fiout the imperial tent, 
baton in hand. Sidna galkoum ma Ikown (“ Our lord asks of 
you what you seek”). When the delegates have hiiefly 
stated their lequest, a sccietary — or even in giave cases a 
Viziei — opens definite negotiations with them on the terms 
originally agreed upon by the Shoifa These same Shorfa 
must again intervene at the last moment, for the Makhzen 
always makes a pretence of refusing an agreement, and 
declares that, after all, it gives its consent solely out of 
regard for these venerable intermediaries. 

^ Af>ag (“sepaiation”), a piece of canvas some six feet high, which is 
set up round the Sultan’s qiiaiters when he is on a journey oi campaign. 
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Alter the Gherouan and the Zemmoui had thus “sacii- 
ficed to the Makhzen ” — the ceiemony is termed dekha 
— there was nothing to hinder the lesumption of the 
journey to Rabat, and the Sultan was about to achieve a 
decent withdrawal from the wilder regions of his Empire 
in the north, when he found himself rudely lecalled to 
Fez by events in the east. The column of Moulay el- 
Kebir had lemamed encamped tn the upper valley of the 
Innaouen, on the frontiers of the three tribes, Riata, 
Tsoul, and Hayatna. Now, careless of whether these 
tribes were rebellious, submissive, or undecided, the 
Makhzen’s foices had been laiding them with the utmost 
impartiality, and extoiting money from the tenitoiy of 
all three. The Hayalna, who had been faithful so far, 
lost their tempei at this sort of ticatment, and managed 
things so well that the army, which had risked a point 
against the Riata, was repulsed with great loss. This 
success increased the prestige of Bou Hamaia beyond all 
measure, and resounded throughout Fez, wheie people, 
for the first time, began to take tlic agitator seriously. 
Under these conditions it was impossible for the Makhzen 
to continue its original march towards Rabat, which would 
aftei this event have assumed the aspect of a flight, and 
increased the power of the Pretender. It had to return on 
its tracks, to defend the whole of Northern Morocco against 
the dangers of the gathering agitation. 

Gradually the identity of Bou Hamara became clearer. 
He was an Arabised Berber, named Djilali ben Driss 
Terhouni el Youssefi, some forty yeais of age, a native 
of the village of O tiled- Youssef, m Zerhoun. He had 
once studied with the body of Tolba Mohendisin (en- 
gineering students), and afterwards became the secretary 
of Moulay Omar, brother of the present Sultan. There 
was in the household of the young Shereef, at the same time 
as Djilali, filling the humble post of Kai'd el-Mia (captain 
of lOo), Si el-Mehdi el-Menehbi, who was destined to 
reach in a moment the highest ranks of the Makhzen, 
through the favoui of the Sultan, Moulay Abdelaziz. 
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Djilali ben Driss was implicated in an intrigue at the 
time when Moulay Omar was Khalifa at Fez, after 
the expedition of Moulay el-Hassan to the Tafilelt. 
He was cast into prison, and only came out two years 
afterwards. After travelling in Algeria and Tunis, this 
obscure victim of the Makhzen’s policy letuined to 
Morocco. To gain a living, he was compelled to come 
forward as a pretender to the rank of saint, under the 
appellation of Bou Hamara. Under this title he made the 
round of the tribes, ever displaying new tucks of legerde- 
main, which pass for miracles, and gam in the Maghreb an 
easily-won reputation for sanctity. He even passed himself 
offasaShereef. The success of Djilali ben Diiss m his new 
role was so great that it suggested to him the idea of action. 
Favoured as he was by circumstances, and the inevitable 
reaction against precipitate reform, he found the Riata 
ready to take the field. With the crowd, he gave himself 
out to be Moulay Mohammed ben el-Hassan, the elder 
brother of the young Sultan, and put himself foiward as 
claimant to the throne. With the chiefs of the tiibcs he 
made no attempt to conceal his identity, and asscited that, 
once at Fez, he would willingly efface himself befoie the 
Shereef whom they should be pleased to elect. It was the 
successive checks sustained by Moulay el-Kebir which 
ended by placing Djilali ben Diiss in the position of 
Rogut, 

Every one who, without serious dynastic pretensions, 
aspires in Morocco to overturn the Sultan and cieate a 
new Government, is now dubbed with the title of Rogut. 
To tell the truth, the Maghreb has known a considerable 
number of such pretenders, and one may say that all the 
Moroccan dynasties, Shereefian or otherwise, owe their 
origin to successful agitation. But in 1862, under the 
rule of Sidi Mohammed, an individual of the Rouga clan, 
which belongs to the Seffian tiibe in the Gharb, Djelil 
el-Rogui by name, got together several partisans, killed 
the Kaid of his tribe, and marched on Fez. The Sultan 
had no great difficulty in ridding himself of this feeble 
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competitor. The column sent against him picked up his 
corpse at the zaouia of Zeihoun, where he had taken refuge, 
and where the people of the country had soon slain him. 
Since then, the soubiiquet Rogui is given to every agitator 
of the same type, and the Makhzen does its best to crush 
them with this ill-omened title. 

Popular imagination had not waited for the epoch of his 
brilliant successes to invest the new Rogui with the halo of 
miracles, piophecies, and dieams with which the people 
of Morocco are glad to enliven the monotony of their 
existence. The miraculous powers of Bou Hamara had, 
from his first appearance, attracted public attention every- 
wheie, and, as fai as Tangiei, people spoke with admiration 
of his feats. In the zaouTaSy holy persons were prophesying 
and dieammg dreams concerning him, whilst they gave vent 
to highly metaphorical criticisms of the Sultan’s leforms. 
Duiing the past autumn, when I was tiavelling in the 
Atlas, the people m the Kasbahs nevei failed to question 
our following, m a tone of gentle mockeiy, as to whether 
Moulay Abdelaziz was still Sultan, and if he still held out 
against the Pretendei. 

In the villages of the Gharb modest story-tellers were to 
be met with, who were employed to recount the miracles 
of the Rogui, and quoted with the greatest relish an oracle 
fiom his lips — “ When I stand on the bridge of the Sebou, 
then shall I behold the flames rising fiom the Mellah of 
Fez.” Quite recently, a soldier of the garrison of Marra- 
kech, who was convicted of having spoken of a change of 
Sultan, was soundly thrashed by the orders of the military 
governor, and had his mouth luhbed with red pepper. 

The Makhzen decided, then, to return to Fez, which 
it leached on the loth of December. But, the better to 
accentuate the temporary nature of this compulsory leturn, 
the Afrag was planted on the hill of the Dar el-Mahaiez, 
which dominates Fez el-Djedid on the south-east, and the 
Sultan re-entered the palace without any of the customary 
ceremonies. It was not till several days afterwaids that, 
yielding to the uigent representations of the Shorfa and 

G 
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nobles of the city, who imploied the soveieign to prolong 
his stay in his noithein capital, Moulay Abdclaziz made up 
his mind to have the legulation salvoes dischaiged, to re- 
ceive with solemn pomp the felicitations of the Fasis, and 
to make the necessary pilgi image to the tomb of Moulay 
Ednss. 

Seveilil columns were soon formed to advance into the 
valley of the river Innaouen and suppoit the column of 
Moulay el-Kebir. They were placed under the command of 
two Sliorfa of the reigning dynasty, Moulay Mohammed 
and Moulay Abdesselam el-Mrani, and the full brother 
of Minister of War, Si el-Abbes el-Menehbi. The four 
mahallas were independent of one another, though intended 
to woik together, and collectively they formed an effective 
force of about 15,000 men. The theatie of opeiations 
once leached, about sixty miles from the capital, the 
Sultan’s forces busied themselves, as their custom is, with 
several far from energetic reconnaissances. Then dissension 
arose between the leaders — those who were Sliorfa quarrelled 
with those who were not ; and, finally, on the evening of 
the 22nd of December, when the soldicis letuined to the 
camp to eat the evening meal — it was the end of Ramadan 
— the Riata hoisemen made a suipiise attack, and took 
possession, practically without sinking a blow, of the aban- 
doned camp, where they found the dinner prepaied, the 
tents standing, cannon, guns and ammunition, negi esses for 
the great chiefs, and ordinary white women for division 
among the common herd. The 15,000 Makhzen troops 
had disappeared as if by magic. The fugitives reached 
Fez next day, where they caused a tremendous panic. 
They were in rags, and had lost theii arms ; for the 
spiteful Hayaina, after having contributed in an undcihand 
way to the defeat, lost no time in despoiling the vanquished. 
The disaster opened the way to Fez to the Rogui, so that 
a rapid march might have left the first city of the Empire, 
the Makhzen, the Sultan himself, all at his mercy. 

But the result was to demonstrate, and that veiy quickly, 
the permanent characteristic of Moroccan warfare, in which 
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the actions fought are never intended to gam any stiategic 
lesult, but simply to influence the course of negotiations. 
Instead of advancing upon Fez, the Rogui returned to 
Taza, celebrated the Aid es-Seghir there amid imperial 
pomp, and, to strengthen his ties with the Riata, married 
among them a girl of the poweiful clan of the Ehl-Tahai. 
This done, he called by letters upon all the eastern tubes of 
the Empiie to lally to his side. Then he constituted a 
Makhzen of his own and fotmed a mahalla out of the ddbiis 
of the Shereefian camp. Thus, in opposition to the legiti- 
mate Government, a i evolutionary Government was estab- 
lished. Now Bou Hamara had really some Foiccs aiound 
him. All the tubes of the liver Innaoueii — the Tsoiil, the 
Branes, who are Djcbala ; the Beni-Ouiain and the Houaia, 
which aie Berber tribes — though mauitainmg a prudent 
attitude towaids the Makhzen, were inclined to embiace 
his cause But their contingents, geneially scattered, could 
not be depended upon, and the real sticngth of the Pie- 
tcndei was in the Riata, who had been his adherents from 
the, first. It was said, further, that the eastern tribes of 
Moiocco weie showing themselves inclined to make 
common cause with Bou Hamara, and certain Djebalian 
tribes took advantage of the occasion to settle some old 
accounts by assailing the neighbmuing submissive tubes, 
and this behaviour aroused fears of a definite revolt on their 
part. The Hayaina, who live in the plain, and who had 
been kept pretty busy for the last three months, supplying 
the two patties with heads to chop off and cattle to raid, 
urged the Pretendei to station his mahalla m fiont ol then 
teriitory. It was lu this way that Bou Hamara was in- 
duced to take up his position at Khemis el-Gour, six hours 
distant fiom the city, and later on at the Tuesday maiket 
of N’Khila, two houis nearer Fez. So that, a month aftei 
his great victoiy, the Rogui found himself at a shoit distance 
from the capital, and the first encounter, were it favourable 
to the rebels, would decide the destinies of all the north of 
the Empire. 

On its side, the Makhzen had not been idle. When the 
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fiist moment of stupoi had passed, it leassembled its forces 
(some 10,000 men peihaps), who had taken refuge in the 
vast enclosures of the Bou Jeloud quaiter. A third of the 
foimer effective force had taken advantage of what had 
happened to deseit. The noithein contingent had nearly 
all returned to their tubes. The Beibei contingents and 
those of the Haouz lemained faithful to their post. The 
numbei of deserters in the enviions of the city was be- 
coming a menace to the safety of the roads. The little 
Euiopean colony took flight, and left Fez like a flock 
of starlings. The two Protestant missions, English and 
American, found the moment inopportune for continuing 
the diffusion of the gospel. Three Germans abandoned 
their business, and two Italians their manufactory of 
weapons. The little French and English gioups alone 
remained behind, because they had greater interests, or 
were better infoimed on Moi ocean affairs — say a round 
dozen of Europeans in all. 

The Makhzen took heioic measuies to check the move- 
ment of desertion. It raised the pay out of all propoi- 
tion ; each foot soldier was to leceive 1.25 peseta a day, 
and each hoiseman 2 50. In this way they were able 
to reconstitute three mahallas. The most advanced was 
stationed among the Mtafi, as a leconnoitnng force, in 
the hills of the Ouled-el-Hadj, which lie on the cast of 
Fez, on the other side of the Sebou, and from which one 
can command the whole valley of the iivei Innaouen, It 
was under the command of the Kaid Omar el-Youssi. To 
support It, a second mahalla was placed at the bridge over the 
Sebou, half-an-hour’s distance below the city. It was under 
the ordeis of the Minister of War, Si el-Mehdi el-Menchbi, 
who ai lived there every morning in gieat pomp, and spent 
all his days there with the luxuiious table, the musicians, 
and the negresses his high rank placed at his command. 
Behind, on the Dar el-Maharez, the tnahalla of the Afrag 
was stationed with a small garrison intended to act as a 
reserve in case of eventualities, and to secure the safety of 
a retreat from the city, should occasion arise. 
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Besides these military measures, recourse was had to 
negotiations, the most important pait of Moioccan wai- 
fare. The tiibesmen of the Berber tubes adjoining Fez 
made a dady descent on the city, and their neutrality had 
to be bought by gifts of money or of rifles. Whilst the 
tubes of the valley of the Innaoucn, who had openly joined 
Bou Hamaia aftei his victoiy, to avoid being laided by the 
Pretender, were sending secret eniissaiies to the Makhzen, 
and soliciting generous treatment fiom the Goveinmcnt, 
at the same time they weie mging Bou Hamara onwards, 
so as to get their tcnitoiy free of him. So when the Kaid 
el-Youssi had succeeded in dragging his unwilling tioops 
aftei him on an ineffective reconnaissance, which served to 
demonstrate their existence, iriitate the enemy, and reassure 
the Fasis, the Rogui found himself thiust forward by the 
tribes, and was compelled, whether he liked it or not, to 
approach a little neaier to the capital. 

The timid souga of the Makhzen, followed by tlie in- 
voluntaiy advances of Bou Hamara, was the dominant 
feature foi five weeks of the life of Fez. On the days fixed 
for the mgas, armed hoisemen careered m disorder along 
the narrow streets of Fez el-Bali (the ancient city), on their 
way to the bridge of the Sebou. In the evening the ciowd 
thionged the liver road beyond Bah Fetouh. The terraces 
of the houses were ciowded with women, numerous gioups 
foiraed on all the lofty points in the city, and the fiist 
hoisemen, on their letuin fiom the field of battle, told the 
stoiy of the day’s doings. The souga had not succeeded. 
To avoid returning empty-handed, two or three villages 
had been raided, and as many heads cut off. Unable to 
act against the hostile tiibes, they had found it necessary 
to carry on operations among the loyal ones — the Ouled 
el-Hadj or the Beni-Sadden. A great column of smoke, 
forming a i eddish canopy towards the east, in the clear 
atmosphere, confirmed the words of the conquerors. On 
days like these, after the piayer of the acha, Fez fell asleep 
confident and exultant. But next day the news would 
come of the offensive movement of Bou Hamara, his reply 
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to the son«<i of the day befoie, and soon the city was a picy 
to a terrible anxiety, univeisal panic {tethauiLh). Guaids 
weie placed on the two outside bastions and on the lam- 
parts, sentinels at the gates, and then cues could be heard 
echoing m the night. The Moqaddcms el-Homa (that is 
to say, the heads of thediffeient qiiaitci's), weie called on to 
maintain a night-watch in then lespectivc quaiteis, and 
these authoiities took adv,antage of this demand to make 
heavy pecuniary lequisitions fiom the urban population. 
Meanwhile, rifles were discharged in all directions, from 
moining to evening, with a slight lespite during the night, 
without any object oi definite maik, but simply to show the 
possible foe without that theie were armed men to defend 
the city, and inform evil-doeis within that, in the case of at- 
tempted pillage, they would have tough customei s to deal with. 
Of course, m the midst of all this tuimoil, the aii was 
full of rumouis. The Makhvxn, although exceedingly 
troubled within, affected a somewhat disdainful seiemty. 
The Fasis, natuial malcontents, exaggerated the dangci of 
the situation as they pleased, and the degree of their oppo- 
sition was piopoitionate to the degree of their pessimism. 
The presence of so many contingents had naturally in- 
creased the price of commodities, and unsciupulous specu- 
lators set themselves to multiply unfavourable rumours, so 
as to increase the rise. Money became scarce, and one had 
to pay an exchange of 5 per cent, to negotiate a draft on 
Tangier. Naturally, it was in the Mellah that the rumours 
assumed their most exaggerated form. Impressed by the 
gravity of the situation, the Jews no longer dared to leave 
their own quarter, and Jewish imaginations, filled with the 
dread of an immediate pillage, gave to their vague appiehen- 
sions the shape of definite information. 

From the Mellah of Fez emanated the most extravagant 
tales, furnished to the European press through the ready 
mediation of Spanish journals. In spite of all, during these 
long and critical weeks, there was never the slightest dis- 
turbance at Fez ; aird the principal credit is due to the tact 
and the prudence of the Governor of the city. 
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Towards the end of January one could feel that the ciisis 
was appioaching. The Makhzen had taken many measures : 
besides the two Shorfa of the reigning dynasty, who had left 
to embark at Tangier and attempt to raise the R if on the 
Pretender’s rear, it had summoned to Fez the Shorfa of 
Ouazzan, who exercised a great influence on the rebel 
tubes, to request them to intervene with their religious 
authority. Finally, useful negotiations had been opened, and 
the aid of a clan of the Beni-Ouara'tn gained, whose treachery 
proved profitable though expensive. The Makhzen was 
then full of confidence in an approaching victory. The 
people of Fez were less confident, and a little suspicious of 
the value of the contingents. There was even a night of 
panic, when the Governor of Fez el-Bali had measures 
taken at the gates, to prevent fugitives from entering the 
city, in case of a defeat. 

On the 29th of January, the souga^ for which such 
laborious preparations had been made, took place. The 
forces of the Makhzen and of Bou Hamaia were about 
fifteen miles distant from each other. The Pretender had 
with him some 2000 foot soldiers and 700 horsemen, who 
had been lured into the plain and kept in a state of false 
security, thanks to the machinations of the Beni-Ouarain. 
Suddenly theie fell like a thunderbolt on the unsuspecting 
troops, four bands of 300 horsemen, belonging to the con- 
tingents of the south, to the Zemmour — who were pleased 
now to fight for the Makhzen after having fought against 
it — to the Kard el-Gueddan of the Beni-Hasen, and to the 
Kaid el-Youssi. After a single dischaige of their muskets 
the horsemen broke the surprised mahalla, and devoted them- 
selves to the pleasant duty of pillaging the hostile encamp- 
ment. A rally, on the Pretender’s part, repulsed the pillaging 
horsemen ; but then the mam body of the Makhzen’s 
forces ai rived, under the command of Si el-Mehdi el- 
Menehbi, the Kaid cl-Mechouar, Si Driss ben Yaich, and 
the Governor of Fez el-Bali, Si Abderrahman ben 
Abdessadok, 

Si el-Mehdi, who showed great energy and decision in 
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this encounter, checked the flight of the hoi semen, and 
succeeded in making his whole foice advance. Then fol- 
lowed a new dischaige of fiieaiins, and the complete flight 
of Bou Hamaia’s tioops, who scattered in cveiy direction, 
accoiding to their habitual method. And so Fez and the 
Makhzen found themselves freed fiom their periodical 
techouichs (panics). The affiiir had been short, and fat fiom 
sanguinary. When everything had been reckoned up, foity 
heads had been successfully cut off, seventeen of them 
belonging to the Makhzen tribe, the Ouled-eFHadj, and 
fifty stragglers let themselves be taken prisoners. In view 
of the gravity of the circumstances, prices had been raised. 
Five douros^ were given for a head, ten for a prisoner. 
Such was the account given me by one of the chief actois 
in the engagement of the 29th of January. 

About four o’clock, the lumoui of a decisive victoiy and 
the capture of the Rogui, foi which the Makhzen counted 
on the promises of the Beni-Ouarain, began to spiead 
throughout the city. The crowd left the walls and foimed 
along the route winch leads from Bab Fetouh to the bridge 
ovei the Sebou. Quiet groups lined up by the side of the 
load in the cemetery set apart for the Fcqihs, Oulemas, and 
Marabouts of the city, and among the olive trees which 
succeed It. The whole crowd manifested a perfectly 
tranquil curiosity ; there was no noise and no apparent 
agitation ; the beggars, in groups or singly, had collected at 
this favoured spot, and an aged Deiqaoui, armed with a gilt- 
headed stick, was doing a thriving business on the strength 
of events. The great men of the cities came out on mules 
to meet the tidings brought by ai rivals from the river 
Innaouen. On all the terraces the inhabitants ciowded, 
looking towards the east, whilst the sun set behind the ciest 
of Tghat, and from the tops of minaiets resounded confused 
shouts, announcing the prayer of the Maghieb. Gradually 
the news became moie precise. Fez was fiee from danger, 
but the military success had been small ; the Beni-Ouarain 


^ Dom-o, Spanish coin woith about 5 fr. 
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had not given a fair i eturn for the money they had received ; 
the rebel force, almost intact, was crossing the plain to 
regain the security of its mountains. However, just to 
show their impartiality, the Hayaina, who, a short time 
ago, had so thoroughly stripped the fugitives of the 
Makhzen army, had indulged their plundering proclivities 
at Bou Hamara’s expense. 

Next day the foity heads, which foimed the booty won 
by the victois, arrived, packed in choiiarh — double sacks of 
esparto glass suspended from the sides of baggage-animals. 
Behind these gloiious spoils came the prisoners, who 
maiched through the city, ciying “Allah nicer Moulay 
Abdelaziz I Allah inaal BouHamara'” (May God exalt 
Moulay Abdelaziz ! Let Bou Hamara be accuised in his 
sight ') Several were Riata, the greater number Hayaina ‘ 
they weie speedily taken olF to the city prison. Had 
Providence and the Beni-Ouaram willed the capture of the 
Rogui himself, there would have been a more impressive 
entiy into the city. He would have undeigone the taoufa, 
mounted on an ass, exposed to the batons of the soldieis and 
the jests of the crowd. 

The forty heads were speedily unpacked and salted by Jews, 
requisitioned for this task by the Sheikh of the Mellah. In 
the aftei noon they were hung up on the battlements of Bab 
el-Mahrouq, which is the customary spot for this soit of 
exhibition. When it was growing late, half-a-dozen Jews 
with black garments got up on the lop of the gate and took 
down the old heads, whose veiy decomposition bore witness to 
the prolonged lack of success on the part of the Makhzen. 
Then, in a leisurely, methodical manner, they replaced them 
by the new heads, which they fixed into the interstices 
between the stones. 

Below a large crowd was squatting, looking on with 
placid interest, and occasionally passing a few remarks on 
the quality of the suspended heads. A young head aroused 
the appiobation of the ciowd, who considered it a good 
prize, while the head of an old man was received with 
mocking smiles. Authority had its representative in the 
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Khalifa of the city, who presided over the ceremony, 
mounted on his mule. This Khalifa, el-Hadj Diiss ben 
Abdeldjelil, is a comfortable merchant. He possesses a laige 
business house at Oricansville, he passed the greater part of 
his life m Algeiia, and knows seveial woids of French. 

Notwithstanding the acute disappointment caused by the 
escape of the Rogui — a failuie which tliieatened to make 
the rebellion among the tribes of the river Innaouen a 
chronic one — the Makhzen decided to celebiate the affair of 
the a9th of January as a great victory. On the morning of 
the 31st, the city awoke to the sound of tambourines and 
bagpipes ; cannon thundered, and 1 ifles were discharged 
with ever-inci easing frequency, this time as a sign not of 
fear, but of rejoicing. Faithful to their tradition, the Jews, 
only too glad to have got off so cheaply, were the first to 
diess the Mcllah with flags, and a deputation went to cany 
its congiatulations to the Dar el-Makhzen, accompanied by 
music, and raising the customaiy shouts of “Hadi ferha 
b’ Sidna, hadi fi khater Sidna ! ” (This is a joy foi oui 
loid, this is a pleasuie for om mastci.) Gradually, though 
with less enthusiasm, deputations fiom all the coipoiations 
and guilds, under the direction of their lespcctivc maqaddems 
(chiefs) succeeded one another along the Talaa, which 
mounts towards the Fez el-Djedid In the evening of the 
same day, the progressive Sultan amused himself by astonish- 
ing his capital by the crackling detonations of a display of 
fireworks. 

Seven days of rejoicing presciibed by the Government 
followed. The city was under orders to amuse itself, and 
on the morning of the ist of Februaiy the Shorfa, nobles, 
and Oulemas of Fez, who had been summoned by the 
Governor and ordered to resume their white gainients as a 
token of joy, appeared at the palace in festal procession. On 
this occasion there was music and a feast at the palace. In 
the markets the shops were hung with flags; each mei chant 
decorated his stall with an old piece of matting oi worn 
brocade. During the whole week the nzaha continued, in 
a quiet and inobtrusive way, in the different quarters of the 
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city. One haidly noticed it, except when those engaged in 
it had closed the gates of the stieets, and so cut off com- 
munications, in the daytime, between theit respective 
domains. In the last day of these rejoicings, a rich Fasi, 
el-Hadj Brahim es-Soussi, who is one of the piincipal 
mei chants of Saint Louis of Senegal, where he has become 
a natuialised Frenchman, lent his home to the Millers’ 
Coipoiation, who wished to celebrate their separate nzaha 
theie. I visited the house, on the invitation of our com- 
patriot. A numbei of milleis, exceedingly well dressed, 
weie dining to the sound of music and the murmur of 
running water, uniting theii individual satisfaction with the 
rejoicings of the Makhzen. The same Derqaoui, who had 
benefited the pieceding week by the public emotion on the 
road of the bridge of Sebou, was now walking among the 
guests seeking to gather up the ciumbs of the univeisal 
thanksgiving. 

Under the stioke of disillusionment caused by the incom- 
plete character of the affair of the 29th of January, the Makh- 
zen had decided on the immediate formation of an expedition- 
ary force, to puisue Bou Hamara to Taza. The Mmistei of 
Wai, on whose head rebounded the vexation of the Shorfa, 
was ordered to take the command of the column, and not 
to reappear before his sovereign till the tribes were subdued 
and the Rogui a prisoner. The older was tantamount 
to removing him for an indefinite time from the Dar 
el-Makhzen — a very unpleasant situation for a favourite 
minister. Si el-Mehdi el Menehbi started on the ist of 
Februaiy with 8000 men, almost the last forces possessed by 
the Makhzen at present. Several hundred men weie left 
as a leserve at the Mtafi, and with the troops of the Afrag. 
The Minister of War took his harem and his negresses with 
him : it was the best method of assuring himself a pleasant 
life while on campaign, and piotecting his household in case 
anything should happen at Fez. In ten days the force of 
Si el-Mehdi had not made gieat progress ; it camped at the 
arba of Tissa, eight houis distant fiom the capital, on the 
frontier of the Hayaina, without daring to risk itself in the 
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territoiy of these inveterate rascals, who make oveituies with 
both sides, whilst engaged in deceiving and pillaging with 
the utmost indifference the troops of the Makhzen and Bou 
Hamara alike. 

As foi the Rogui, he has returned to the mountains of 
the Riata. He was slightly wounded in the shoulder, it 
would seem, and is looking after his wound. Besides, he 
can always count on a secure asylum with the clan of 
the Ehl-Tahar, to which his wife belongs ; for the 
honour of the tribe, the yne%rag^ forbids them to give up 
the man who, by his marriage, has become one of them. 
Meanwhile, all his forces have melted away. The 
tribes which are attached to him are, no doubt, bound to 
one another by refouds, oi agreements of safe conduct. 
In any case, they do not seem willing to bieak allegiance 
with the Pretender, for none of them have sent delegates to 
“saciifice to the Makhzen” after the affaii of the 29th of 
January. Never in the memory of man was there a more 
dismal sequel to a victory. 
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A Riati Sheikh, made piisoner in the souga of the 29th 
of January, on being asked by the Makhzen what weic the 
motives of the piesent msuircction ; “We rose,” leplied 
the Berber hillsman, “because we heard that the Sultan 
had become a nairani (Christian), and had sold Morocco 
to the English.” 

Not that the present Sultan has abjuied Islamism or 
sold Moiocco to any one, but he had adopted so novel an 
attitude, and the Makhzen was engaged in a policy of 
reforms so blundering and so precipitate, that theie could 
not but arise, among the people of Morocco, a feeling of 
extieme surprise and an utter confusion of ideas. Thence 
arose the reactionary movement, explicit in the independent 
tribes of the north, latent in the submissive tribes, which 
found its expression in Bou Hamara. 

His Shereefian Majesty rules ovei peoples, mostly Berber, 
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whose taste for fieedom has continually manifested itself 
under the guise ot leligious independence. It was this 
same ardent devotion to Islam that caused the MoroccanSj 
in the sixteenth centuiy, to incarnate in a single family of 
Shorfa, who were, as such, the descendants of the Piophet — 
not as befoie, in a powerful tribe — the spirit of icligious 
renascence which had been stimulated by the progiess of 
the Spanish and Portuguese settlements in the Maghreb, 
following on the break-up of the Mennid Empiie (1524). 
Moroccan traditions have it that pilgiims of the Sahara, 
coming from Mecca, biought two Shorfa along with them : 
one pressed on as far as the Draa, while the other remained 
at the Tafilelt. These Shorfa became the ancestors of the 
two successive Shereefian dynasties. Those of the Draa 
who distinguished themselves in the stiuggles against the 
Poituguese in the Sus founded, m the sixteenth centuiy, 
the Saadian dynasty. In the seventeenth the descendants 
of the Shereef of the Tafilelt oveithiew the Saadians and 
substituted the Alaouitic dynasty, at piesent on the thione. 

Undei these conditions, we cannot conceive of a sove- 
reign more strictly bound down by tiadition tJian the 
Sultan of Morocco. Befoie being Sultan he is a Shereef, 
and it is because he is Sheicef that he is Sultan. Not 
that he is a pontiff, not even, properly speaking, a re- 
ligious rulei. The Sultans of Morocco have never 
specially sought aftei the title of Khalifa, of which the 
Sultan of Turkey is so jealous. Since the Almoravids, they 
have home the title of “Lord of the Believeis” (Emir el- 
Moummin) ; and the better to establish its hcieditary chai- 
acter, this title is repeated seven times in their official 
documents. Throughout the Empire the Sultan is the 
great Imam, entitled to say prayer m the name of all, yet 
his character of Shereef lemains the real basis of his power. 
As such he is consideied to have inheiited a baraka from 
his ancestors — that is, the power of blessing. In the belief 
of the Maghreb this heieditary and inalienable benediction 
is the celestial unction, which sanctifies the Sultan of 
Morocco, and renders him the Shereef el-Baiaka of the 
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dynasty. From this arises the whole dynastic conception 
on which Moroccan soveieignty is based. 

In the East, the succession to the throne takes place in 
the collateial line, and must go to the eldest of the family. 
Such is the rule in force at Constantinople. In Moiocco, 
on the contrary, the thione must go to the Shereef looked 
on as the heir to the paternal haraka^ then to the favourite 
son, who is, in geneial, the eldest. But that is fai from 
being absolutely necessaty, foi the successor is designated 
by the choice of his father, who makes him his Khalifa and 
nuthouses him, even during his own lifetime, to cany the 
paiasol which is the ensign of sovereignty. In fact, the 
more the son has lived in the intimacy of the dead Sultan, 
the more teady are the people to believe that his father’s 
baraka has descended to him. 

This veiy baraka rendeis the Sultan’s position impreg- 
nable up to a ceitain point. A leady excuse is found for 
his faults, by attributing them to a divine inspiiation, which 
mere mortals cannot explain, and by investing all his acts, 
even the most tiying of them, with a ceitain supern.atural 
chaiacter. If the eirors of the sovereign pass all measure, 
he becomes the object of severe criticism, but he need 
hardly fear the violence so habitual in Eastern courts. 
The chiefs of the Makhzen would shrink from the idea 
of a tragic solution, feaiing that they would have to answer 
for it in the day of judgment at the bar of the victim’s 
ancestois — that is, before the Piophet himself. The only 
danger that the crowned Sheieef has to feai, is that he may 
be faced by some individual, looked upon as a Shereef, and 
armed with a supeiioi bat aka, whose success pioves that the 
wrath of Heaven has alighted on the guilty Sultan, and that 
his own baraka is lost. Certainly it is better that the Sultan 
should be a great general, and an experienced statesman : 
but, above all, he must show himself great m blessing, must 
show that he has been chosen to lavish on his people the 
streams of Shereefian blessing which emanate unconsciously 
from his whole person. His greeting takes the form of the 
fatiha — that is, the gestuie of blessing employed by all saintly 
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persons, Shorfa or Marabouts, who biing their two open 
hands together, then cany them towaids the bieast or the 
face, whilst their lips mumble the pious foimula of the first 
verse of the Koian. 

On the same principle, when the Kaids, on coming up 
to couit, bring the Sultan the customaiy piescnts, which 
must always be sums in gold, sometimes in English sove- 
reigns, but most often in Fiench louis, these payments aie 
looked on as ziaras (gifts of pilgrims) and are directed, not 
to the public funds, but to the private purse of the imperial 
Shereef. Offerings such as these, which may reach a very 
high figure, are termed the mlaqiya (the meeting). 

Natuially, it is at religious feasts that such a luler piesents 
himself to the people m all the pomp of sovereignty. Each 
Friday, like other Mussulman princes, he goes in state to the 
mosque : but the three gieat religious feasts, the Aid es- 
Seghir, the Aid el-Kebir, and the Mouloud (anniveisaiy of 
the birth of the Prophet), have been specially chosen as 
the occasions for the display of royal pomp. In these 
days the Sultan, suirounded by his Makhzen, appears 
at the msalla, outside the city, before which extends a 
large open space. Theie he celebrates the service, 
according to the traditional litual, and, at its end, leceivcs 
the deputations of the tubes. The days that follow are 
days of hedlya, duiing which the Sultan receives the 
gifts brought by these same tribes in token of their homage 
and loyalty. On these thiee annual occasions, faced by the 
most wonderful spectacle that the land of Islam can still 
afford, it is easy to get a firm grasp of the true character 
of the Shereefian monarchy and Moroccan Government. 
Before the msalla^ it is the greatest of Lnams^ the imperial 
Shereef, who watches his servants approach him seeking his 
blessing; at the hediya the feudal lord appears, to leceive 
the homage of his vassal tribes. 

The Aid el-Kebir is, as its name indicates, the greatest 
religious festival of the year — it is the same as that which 
is termed in the East the Courban Bairam.i On this 

' The Aid el-ICebir was instituted in commemoration of the sacrifice of 
Abraham. It is the annual occasion of the pilgrimage to Mecca. 
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occasion, each Mussulman family is accustomed to sacrifice 
at least one sheep, and the wealthy families sacrifice several. 
The sacrifice takes place one of the thiee first days of the 
festival (the first by preference), and it is the head of the 
family who fills the office of priest. 

At the time of the Aid el-Kebii persons of note distribute 
many sheep among then clients, and the Makhzen make it 
an occasion for giving the troops fresh uniforms and making 
them different piesents. For eight days before the festival 
a daily sheep market is held at all the gates of Fez, and 
nothing is to be seen on the streets except sheep that are 
being taken to the houses of purchasers. The enormous 
demand makes prices very high— so much so, indeed, that 
good fat sheep sometimes bring in as much as 30 douros 
(about £ 6 ). It IS calculated that m Fez alone as many as 
30,000 sheep are sacrificed for the Aid el-Kebir. Like the 
peiiod of the Aid es-Seghii (the close of Ramadan), the 
Aid el-Kebir is a time of mutual forgiveness and reconcilia- 
tion. The festival lasts for seven days, and finishes on the 
Sebaa-Ald. 

This year the Aid el-Kebir fell on the loth of March, 
To celebrate the festival worthily, and to collect a large 
enough number of contingents round the Sultan, the force, 
which for six weeks had been engaged in fruitless operations 
on the Djebel, under the command of the Minister of War, 
in an attempt to captuie the ever-elusive Bou Hamara, 
turned back to camp in the vicinity of Fez. It was a 
specious excuse to rescue the Shereefian troops from the 
staivation that menaced them in the mountains, and, at the 
same time to cloak their lack of success. And so, whilst 
the Rogui presided over the Aid el-Kebir at Taza, the 
Sultan’s army took up its customary position, for the hour 
of the doha (between eight and ten in the morning) 
in front of the nualla of Fez. At Fez there are two mmlla 
(long walls with the kihla and the mimher) reserved for great 
religious ceremonies. The msalla of the city is situated on 
the height above Bab Fetouh, and after the preacher has 
sacrificed his sheep there, sacrifice may be lawfully made in 

H 
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all the quaitei of Fez el-Bali (Old Fez) situated on the 
right bank of the livei Fez. The signal of sacrifice for the 
rest of the old city and for Fez el-Djedid (New Fez) is given 
at the mialla of the Sultan, situated outside Bab es-Segma, at 
the foot of the T ghat. 

The wall of the royal imallo tiaces a white line on the 
first rocky slopes of the mountain. Quite neai rises a 
handsome Koubba in leddish stone, and the wide esplanade 
is confined by aloe-hedges and olive plantations. A canvas 
enclosuie has been erected on three sides round the 
msalla for the occasion, and the site of the kibla is pro- 
tected from the sun by an awning. Since the morn- 
ing the troops have been taking up their usual places ; 
the red lines of the regular army foim a square with a 
band in its centre ; a little outside the cannon have been 
lun out i the whole route from the palace to the msalla 
is hedged in by soldiery. Opposite, the naiba cavalry (of 
the submissive tribes), with the standards of the tribes, 
fall into position in two gieat aics. Behind the msalla 
are diawn up the Makhzen cavalry with their standaids. 
It is an imposing military cciemony. The view from 
the snsalla is magnificent. It extends over the two 
great lines of mountains which converge to form the 
pass of Taza, the Djebala and Berber countries, the plain 
of the Sal’s, with the hills that fringe it, and the river 
Fez winding its way acioss the meadows. On the liver 
bank are scattered the tents of the Beiber contingent, who 
only await the festival to regain their tribes. On the other 
side, on a piece of rising ground apart, is the mahalla of the 
Afrag, and in the hollow of the valley, Fcz-el-Djedid, the 
roofs of the Dar el-Makhzen with their green tiles, the 
long walls of the enclosure, and, shut in by dark, uneven 
fortifications, the new mechauar, where the loyal coit^ge is 
slowly forming. 

The blare of the clarion and the burst of music announce 
the departure of the sovereign, who crosses the whole of the 
mechouar and mounts the slope that leads to the msalla. 
As he advances, the troops that are lining the way close in 
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behind him, they too diiectmg thetr steps towaids the place 
of piayer. And, now the Sultan has dismounted horn his 
horse and approaches the kibla with his Makhzen. This 
Government of believeis takes up its station on a line of 
mats, and goes through the traditional movements of 
Mussulman ritual. Then all assume a sitting position, 
and listen to the words of the Sultan’s Khatib (pieacher), 
Sidi Abdallah el-Fasi, who, standing upright and motion- 
less in his white djellaba^ befoie the mimher, delivers the 
sermon of the festival. When the preacher is silent, the 
Sultan pioceeds to saciifice the sheep with his own hand, 
and the Khatib follows his example. The two palpita- 
ting sheep are seized one after the other by the muleteeis 
of the Makhzen, who cairy off at a fieicc gallop the 
wretched beasts with then throats cut, taking care to 
compress then arteries If they succeed in bringing them 
alive to the Dar el-Makhzen or to the home of the 
preacher, it is a sign of prosperity for the palace or for the 
humble abode of the alem.^ This yeai the muleteers 
proved skilful, and the two sheep reached then destination 
without having succeeded in dying. As soon as the sheep 
are sacrificed the music plays and the cannon thundci. 
The battery is under the command of one of our officers 
— Captain Larras, of the Artillery, belonging to the French 
military mission, The discharge of the aitilleiy announces 
the solemn instant, and apprises the quarter of Fez which 
is dependent on the nualla of the Sultan, that the Sovereign 
has performed the rites, and that sacrifice may now take 
place in private houses. 

Soon the Sultan and his suite remount their horses and 
advance towaids the square of the troops, to take part in the 
presentation of the tribes. Each deputation finds itself in 
turn before the Sultan, who advances giadually with his 
cortdge, till he has made the whole round of the esplanade, 
and again turns towards the palace. First of all the people 

1 Djellaha ; usual Moroccan dress, a kind of sack with holes for the 
head and arms ; it has small, short sleeves atvd a hood. 

^ Alan, plm. Oilkma (savant), equivalent to feqth (solicitor) 
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of Fez come forwaid, with the standards of Moulay 
Ediiss, then the delegates of the nouaih tribes, and at 
the veiy end the Makhzen cavaliy. The whole affair 
is admirable, and no leligious oi royal ceremony was ever 
more cleverly devised to impress the masses. Diawn up 
in line, and absolutely motionless, the horsemen of each 
band await the approach of their sovereign. Moulay Abdel- 
aziz is mounted on a white horse, with saddle and harness 
of water-green. He is wrapped in an ample burnous of 
white cloth, and a cord of white silk fastens the hood of 
his djellaha round his head. On his right side is the moul-el- 
meddall, who holds above his master a paiasol of cherry- 
coloured satin, suimounted by a golden bull ; on foot, m 
front of the Sultan’s horse, arc a dozen negro slaves, who 
from time to time wave muslin handkerchiefs to keep away 
the flies. On the right and the left of the cential group, 
foimed by the sovereign, are the two mzarguiya^ or lance- 
bearers, and well in front, six bridle-led hoises, with the 
Kald el-Mechouar, Si Diiss ben Yai'ch, a magnificent 
mulatto, with a voice of thunder, who, on hoiseback, 
and baton m hand, performs the duties of master of cere- 
monies. Behind the Sultan tides a line of horsemen, who 
aie the officers of the crown, and cany the aims of the 
Soveieign ; then the Ministei of War and his escort. 
Immediately behind Si el-Mehdi el-Menehbi come the 
members of the French military mission. The whole 
cortege was white, with a whiteness so dazzling, that 
against it one could hardly perceive the delicate tints 
of the harness, the colour of the garments showing through 
the fine linen, and the note of pink struck by the royal 
parasol. 

Each deputation was announced by the Kaffi el-Mechouar: 
“ Ahl Fas naam ya Sidi ! ” (Of a truth, my lord, these are 
the men of Fez). Silent and motionless, Moulay Abdelaziz 
checked himself for an instant with a hardly visible move- 
ment, communicating to the delegates, by his presence 
alone, the virtues of the Sheieefian benediction. They, 
on their part, then uttered with one voice the cry ; “ Allah 
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ibaiek Pamr Sidi ” (May God send his blessing on oui lord’s 
life), to which the Kai'd el-Mechouar lepHed, mteipreting the 
royal will ' “ Allah ibai ek fikoum on yaslahkoum galkoum 
Sidi ” (May God send his blessing upon you, and diiect 
youi steps on the good way, saith my lord unto you). 
If a diplomatic agent happens to be at the Couit at the 
time of the festival, he is invited to take part in it in 
unifoim at the side of the Makhzen horsemen. He, 
too, is presented, and shares, with less faith perhaps, in the 
benefit of the Shereefian blessing, and the Kai'd el-Mechouar, 
modifying his formula, communicates to him the Sultan’s 
welcome : “ Merahba bikoum, galkoum Sidi ” (My lord 
bids you welcome). 

And so the ceremony ends. All who have taken part in 
the festival, footmen and cavalry alike, are diawn up, from 
the msalla to Bab es-Segma, m two lines, thiough which 
the Sultan passes with his coitege, as he returns to the Dar 
el-Makhzen. This year the number of those who took 
part in the Aid el-Kebir was considerably reduced. The 
desertions caused by the length and ill-success of the 
campaign had enfeebled the mahallo, and the Sultan had 
barely 7000 or 8000 men around him. The opposition 
of the Fasis showed itself m an almost total absence of 
spectators. On the other hand, the Zemmour contin- 
gents, who aie too independent to attend these kind 
of ceremonies legularly, were present in considerable 
numbers. During the presentation the Beibei horse- 
men, unaccustomed to the royal presence, burst into a 
tumult of shouts, and, to show their enthusiasm, were 
soon sweeping across the barley-fields of the plain in a 
disorderly gallop. 

During the days that follow the festival, the formality 
of the hediya takes place thrice in the new mechouar after 
the prayer of the aser (between 3 and 4 f.m ). We have 
the same square formed in the vast enclosuie, by the soldiers 
of the regular army, the same music, and the same salvoes 
of artillery. The same delegates from the cities and the 
nom'ib tribes, who had presented themselves at the msalla 
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before the ci owned Sheieef, now come befoie theii suzeiain, 
to offei him gifts in sign of vassalship. 

These gifts are sometimes m specie, most often in kind, 
atcoiding to the pioducts of the city or tiibe Certain 
cities, like Fez, bung bahouches (slippeis) and ha'th. Several 
tribes oifei horses. One of them has to biing a negiess. 
The ceremonies are much less elaboiate than at the leligious 
festival. The delegates are on foot, and the impel lal cortege 
as well. The Sultan is mounted, pieceded by six bridle- 
led horses, and followed by a tiny old-fashioned vehicle 
drawn by a little white horse. The Viziers are in a line 
on the left of the palace gate, seated on humble stiaw-sacks, 
termed When the Sultan appeals. Viziers, mchaouris 
(guards), and soldiers bow deeply. The prince then ad- 
vances towards the line of the delegates, who offer their 
gifts with a brief shout of acclamation, and arc immediately 
succeeded by others The ceremony is over in twertty 
minutes, and the Sultan returns to his palace m the midst 
of the same tokens of respect that greeted his arrival. 

The Sultan who, at the present moment, is invested 
with a power displayed in so strange a fashion, is a young 
man, some twenty years old. He is a younger son of the 
late Sultan Moulay el-Hassan and a Circassian slave, Lalla 
Reqia, biought fiom Constantinople. The members of 
the Makhzen ate pleased to recount that this child of a 
favouiite wife had, from the very moment of his biith, 
been designated by his father for the tin one, in the 
woids, “He must be named Abdelaziz, servant of the 
Almighty, for he shall be Sultan.” Instead of allowing 
him to be lost sight of in the crowd of young piinces, 
Moulay el-Hassan had him brought up in the house of 
one of the principal Alaouitic Shorfa, Sidi Mohammed 
el-Mrani, and took him with him in almost all his cam- 
paigns, At the moment when he set out for his expe- 
dition to the Tafilelt in 1893, Moulay el-Hassan had 
left his eldest son, Moulay M’hammed, at Marrakech, 
with the title of Khalifa, which, provisionally at least, 
settled the succession in his favour. But on his return 
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fiom the Tafilelt, he was assailed by numbeis of com- 
plaints against his eldest son, whose conduct had been 
deplorable. He dismissed him in a fit of angei, and desig- 
nated Moulay Abdclaziz, in his place, by authoiising him to 
carry the paiasol, which is the ensign of soveieignty. That 
was in 1894, when the young piince was fouiteen yeais 
old. A little latei, Moulay cl-Hassan died in the course 
of a campaign in the unsubdued region of the Tadla. As 
soon as his death had been made public, the Chamberlain, 
Si Ahmed ben Mousa, with the agreement of Lalla Reqia, 
pioclaimed Moulay Abdelaziz Sultan, declaring that the 
soveieign, at the very moment of death, had once more 
cleaily affirmed his intention of designating this favouied 
child as his successor. The proclamation was speedily 
signed by all the Viziers, the Shoifa, the functional ics of 
the Makhzen, and the militaiy commandeis present with 
the column. Cities and tubes gave theii adherence by the 
customary hia. 

From that time Si Ahmed ben Mousa, who was the 
son of a negro slave of the palace, became absolute master 
of the Empire, and never was regency more ngorousiy 
exeicised. The young Sultan found himself shut up m 
the Dai el-Mahkzen, and subjected to a policy of severe 
repression. The Djamai, who before had exercised the 
chief powei in the state, along with the Giand Vizieiship 
and the Ministry of War, weie speedily arrested and im- 
prisoned at Tetouan, their goods confiscated, and their 
households broken up. Si Ahmed became Grand Viziei, 
and safeguarded himself by appointing one of his brotheis 
Chamberlain, another, Minister of War. From 1894 to 
1900, the date of his death, Ba Ahmed was the real 
Sultan, and no Moroccan sovereign has ever discharged 
with greater ability the two tasks winch the Mahkzen 
tradition imposes — those of restraining the tribes and re- 
sisting European influence. 

After Si Ahmed had disappeared, Moulay Abdelaziz was 
for some time longer under the influence of his mother, 
who made him take as his Grand Vizier, el-Hadj el-Mokhtar 
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ben Ahmed, fiist secretaiy of the deceased Giand Vizier. 
For the Ministry of Wai his choice fell on Si cl-Mehdi 
el-Menehbi, an ancient mokha%ni of Si Ahmed, who had 
become Kaid of the Menahba. So the policy of the old 
Makhzen still continued, but the hands that wielded it 
had no longer the vigoui of yoie. The Sultan began to 
glow up and show himself impatient of all tutelage ; 
loyal capiices developed in an impeiious fashion, and 
threatened to bring to ruin the worm-eaten fabric of the 
Moroccan Government. Soon Moulay Abdelaziz listened 
to his own impulses alone. He repudiated the advice of 
his mother and, in April 1901, weaiied by the advice of 
el- Had] el-Mokhtar, he deposed his Giand Vizier. 

Si Feddoul Ghamit, an old member of the Makhzen, 
more sceptical and less ready with his advice, was chosen 
to fill the vacant office. Si el-Mehdi el-Menehbi became 
the all-powerful favourite, alike amusing and flattering his 
master, whilst the conservative element confined itself to 
a timid opposition in the Makhzen. From that lime up 
to the present moment, Moiocco has been at the mercy 
of imperial caprices, which, encouraged by the complaisance 
of Si el-Mehdi, have thiown the Government into con- 
fusion and outraged all cherished tiaditions, The jest 
might have lasted long, had not Bou Hamaia appeared in 
the mountains of the north to give, unconsciously, expres- 
sion to the national reaction, and recall both Sultan and 
Makhzen to the lealities of the situation. 

Moulay Abdelaziz is of medium height, sturdy and well 
built. He is a strong youth of twenty-three, a little stout 
for his age, with dark complexion, a rather bloated face, 
and an immature beard which covers his cheeks with two 
tufts of straggling hairs. His usual costume is the common 
djellaba of Morocco, which envelops the whole form, 
and whose hood, continually thrown back on the head, 
covers the long white band of the rezza, round the red 
chechtya (head-dress). In the presence of official visitors 
the Sultan is obviously embarrassed ; his words are lare, his 
gestures constrained, and his smile far from amicable. With 
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piivate guests, on the contiaiy, his manner becomes ex- 
ceedingly gay and famihai. All who are near him speak 
well of him. He is refined, intelligent, well gifted, and 
well brought up He seems eager to gam information and 
anxious to do well. But, unfortunately, he is known only 
by the highest merabeis of the Makhzen and a small coteiie 
of Europeans. The Moroccans, who see him only in 
the exercise of his priestly functions at the three annual 
festivals, spread the most extravagant myths about his life, 
his intentions, and his customs. 

One must lecognise that the private life of a Sultan of 
Morocco has no intrinsic refinement or magical charm, 
and the lonely existence imposed by custom may serve to 
excuse, in some degree, the excesses of so youthful a 
sovereign as Moulay Abdelaziz. As is natural, he must 
zealously preserve the privacy of the Mussulman household, 
and no man may cross the threshold of his apartments. 
Each door is guarded by a eunuch, who has oiders to 
forbid access. Not that eunuchs have ever been produced 
in Morocco ; they must be imported from the East. 
Moreover it is an unusual luxury, reserved for the imperial 
palace alone, or, in very rare cases, for the establishments 
of some great Shereef. 

In the family enclosure, into which no male may pene- 
trate, the Sultan lives on the first floor, in a great apart- 
ment, opening on a verandah with an outlook over the 
imperial gardens and the plain of the Sais. There he 
works and takes his meals. At the side is a bath for the 
sovereign’s own use, and in the four coiners are the rooms 
of his four lawful wives, each of whom possesses her own 
apartments and her own household. Scattered throughout 
the palace are the concubines, more or less numerous as 
the case may be, some in retirement, others not, united in 
friendly groups and attended by negresses. All these 
women are subjected to the rigorous rule of arifas, 
experienced negresses, who owe their place in the im- 
perial harem to the fact that they have been the favourites 
of Sultans dead and gone. The lawful wives of the 
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reigning Sultan and the widows of deceased lulers have 
a special nrifii at their disposal, who looks aftei theii main- 
tenance, their wardiobe, and then personal comfort. No 
doubt some of them are in a position to count on their 
master’s tenderness enough to ptesent their demands to him 
directly ; but, in principle, it is the arifa who leceives the 
expression of their desires and their complaints, and under- 
takes to gain them a hearing. The concubines are sub- 
jected to the rule of a special arifa of theii own. 

Ordinarily the Sultan’s lawful wives are Shereefas chosen 
from the diffeient bianches of the reigning dynasty. The 
concubines come in from all sides, sent by the Kaids, whose 
custom it IS to supply the Sultan with the best in the way 
of women, hoises, and mules that their tribe can muster. 
Of these consignments, the Sultan retains and sends to his 
haiem whatever takes his fancy. The numbers are swollen 
by negresses, who can easily be obtained in the local markets, 
and by women of different races and colour supplied by 
friends of the Piince, who are commissioned by him to 
make purchases in the East. 

The household duties of the palace aie in the hands of 
negiesses, who wash the floors, sweep the looms, look altei 
the kitchen, the daiiy, the buttery. They aie divided into 
as many depaitments as there are duties for them to fulfil. 
Men are to be found in the kitchen alone, where the negro 
cooks, the moualin-el-couchina, are also lofty functional ies, 
whose duty it is to administer the bastonnade to badly- 
behaved servants and concubines. 

The personal service of the Sultan is in the hands of 
certain of the concubines. The moualin-etias (women of the 
ewer), the moulet-essaboun (women of the soap), and the 
moulet-ez%f {'Woman of the towel), help him to make his 
toilet. The moualin-el-oudhou (women of the bath) aid him 
at the bath, the moulet-el-makla (women of the dishes) serve 
him at table, the ?noulet-el-berrada (women of the goblet) 
pour out his drink, and the moulet-etta'i (women of the tea) 
serve him with tea. It is the tiadition that the Sultan 
should eat alone. He dines at the oub (a little aftei midday) 
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and sups lightly in the evening. In the night the Sultan 
is fiee to pay his attentions to one of his four lawful wives, 
or, if his heait so prompt him, to some one of his concu- 
bines, twelve of whom are, according to a definite rotation, 
adorned every day by the deft hands of a skilful anfa. 
This little band of ladies spends the night in an ad- 
joining chamber, ready to lespond to the monarch’s first 
appeal. 

Moulay Abdelaziz has not yet consented to conform 
completely to these dynastic usages. Although he has 
already passed the noimal age of mairiage for a man in his 
position, he has not, up to this day, made up his mind to 
espouse a lawful wife. As long as his mother was alive he 
took his meals with her, and it is said that his Moroccan 
concubines are sadly neglected. At the present time, the 
Sultan, it would appear, lives chiefly with thiee women 
imported from Constantinople. These strangers arc credited 
with the intioduction of new manners into the Shcieefian 
haiem, and of independent habits, which have provoked a 
giave scandal there. It must have been their influence, so 
it !s said, that has developed the extravagant and disorderly 
tastes of the Sultan. In any case, no child has yet been 
born of them. 

Thursday is the day out for the Shereefian harem, which, 
once a week, is allowed to disport itself fieely in the gardens 
of Bou Jeloud. Sometimes, too, the women are allowed 
to pass the night in the kouhba of N'bita, which stands 
in the centre of the gardens of Lalla Mina, and celebiate 
the nzaha theiewith music and singing-women. On great 
occasions, when there is, for example, a mariiage or a 
circumcision in the imperial family, the wives of the 
members of the Makhzen or important Fasis, are summoned 
by invitation to an evening party in the imperial harem. 
Although the different Sheikhas of the city are invited in 
turn to the palace, there is one, the Sheikha Zineb, who 
is reckoned the regulai Court Singer. She is a stout, vulgar 
woman, of no great reputation. Her favour is due to the 
memory of hei sister, the Sheikha Haouidja, now dead eight 
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years, who was the favouiite singer of Motilay-el-Hassan, 
and accompanied him on all his expeditions. 

Though there are these feminine receptions, it is not 
customary foi the Sultan to receive, apait from the audiences 
accoided by him to the Oulemas oi the Kaids. Twice 
during the year, on the night of the a7th Ramadan, and 
that of the Mouloud (anniveisary of the birth of the Prophet) 
he invites the chief personages of his court and of the 
Makhzen to engage with him in nocturnal piayers in the 
mosque of the palace. Before the time of Moulay Abde- 
laziz, who has taken to surrounding himself with favourites 
and establishing in the buildings adjoining the Dar el- 
Makhzcn his band of European courtiers, the Sultans of 
Morocco admitted only one individual, the Hagib, who 
acted as the grand master of their Couit, to then intimacy. 
They used to choose a jester besides, whose jokes weie 
devoted to arousing their laughter. As a rule, their choice 
fell on some Djebli with special gifts in that line. The 
present jester, Si Ali el-Blot, is an exception to the rule, for 
he comes from the gukh of Larache. 

The Sultans have been wont to live apait fiom their 
own family. The Alaouitic Shoifa are not in immediate 
attendance on the sovereign. The bi others, sons, and 
uncles of the Sultan alone are distinguished so far as to be 
appointed Khalifas in the imperial cities, or commandeis-in- 
chief of the mahallas. But the royal will disposes of them 
at its pleasure. Thw are brought up in seclusion, in the 
four corners of the Empire, under the care of a taleb^ who 
instructs them in the Koran and the science of law, with 
the various subjects professed at Karaouiyin (university and 
mosque of Fez). As soon as they are grown up the Sultan 
presents them with a house in the city and several pretty 
girls, sent from the tiibes and destined for the imperial 
harem. 

The greater proportion of the princes remain at court. 
If they become troublesome they are shut up in a royal 
palace — as has actually happened to the elder brother of 
the present Sultan, Moulay M’hammed. If they afford 
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an occasion foi complaints or discontent, they are exiled 
to the Tafilelt, the cradle of the leigning family, whithei, 
since the time of Moulay Ismail, the majority of his 
descendants have been depoited.^ Although they are the 
objects of special respect, the relatives of the Sultan have 
no outward homage paid them, and take the gieatest 
care to keep in the background. As for the Alaouitic 
Shorfa, who are more distantly related to the Sultan, 
they are lost in the main body of the people, and lead 
the life of ordinary Shotfa, but almost all of them are in 
receipt of pensions, or even of concessions from the 
Makhzen. The greatei proportion are to be found at Fez, 
Mekinez, or the Tafilelt ; a veiy few are scattered through- 
out the tribes. 

The Shereefas of the reigning family are subject to a 
certain contiol, foi they can live, but not mairy, as they 
please. Those who do not come across an Alaouitic 
Sheieef ready to marry them, must remain spinsteis. If 
they have no relations to receive them, they find shelter in 
one of the two dower-houses that have been established at 
Fez to take them in. Any attempt on their part to evade 
this severe restriction would be fruitless. The impiudent 
person who should venture to marry an Alaouitic Shereefa 
would be promptly seized by the Makhzen’s ordei, and 
kept in prison till he consented to a divorce. 

The only distraction provided by the qaida to beguile 
the days of the Sovereign is music. The Sultan has at 
his command both a private orchestra and the fanfare — 
the latter constituting, with the parasol, one of the ex- 
ternal signs of Moi ocean sovereignty. Ten musicians, 
chosen fiom the most famous artistes of the country, are in 
the private service of his majesty — four lutes, three violins, 
two 1 checks, and a tambourine — singing and playing in 
unison on their respective instruments. The whole 
oichestra has two conductors — Maallem Said for the 
violins, and Sidi el-Mehdi bou Setta for the lutes and the 
rebecks. The band must always be in attendance at the 
palace, awaiting the orders of their master. When the 
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Sultan is in a musical mood they aie bi ought into a great 
room in the imperial apartments, where there aie cat pets, a 
couch, and a piano. The Sultan sits on the couch, and 
chooses the airs that he wishes to hear. It would appeal 
that Moulay Abdelaziz has leceived an excellent musical 
training. He plays the rebeck well, the violin and the 
guitar a little, and even the piano with a certain amount of 
facility. He must have learned it from his mothei, who, 
born in Circassia and bought at Constantinople, seems to 
have been a good musician. 

It IS the private band that instincts the imperial fanfare, 
or lather fanfares, in the airs they have to play : fanfaies — 
for there are at present two of them. One, which dates 
from Moulay el-Hassan, is composed of old musicians, who 
are paid off in turn; the other, composed of youngei 
mateiial, is a creation of Moulay Abdelaziz. So that now 
there are in this two fanfares 105 musicians, recruited by 
voluntaiy engagement, and arranged under the authority 
of two ICaHs : but theii authority is meiely nominal, and 
the actual control is in the hands of two musical dircclois, 
chosen from the most skilful players. They wear a special 
uniform, a great coloured kaftan with the chechlya on their 
head, and play the diffeient instruments in vogue in Euiope. 
Morocco has no national anthem, and, up till now, makes 
use of a sort of Spanish march. The other airs, which aie 
all based on Arab music, are taught by the musical con- 
ductois, who have written them out beforehand, in 
accordance with the directions of the first violin of the 
Makhzen. 

The fanfare is required to accompany the Sultan when 
he has to come* before the people in all the pomp of 
sovereignty — on campaign, at the msalla for the three 
great religious festivals, in the mechouar on the days of 
hediya, and every Friday when he appears at the prayer, 
which takes place in the great mosque of Fez el-Djedid. 
These Fridays are the gala days for the fanfare. In the 
morning at daybreak, it takes up its position before the 
imperial chamber, and, failing a request to the contrary 
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biought by a seivant, stiikes up, in accoidance with Aiab 
custom, the nouba^ which coiresponds to the houi of the 
clay. It leturns soon aftei noon, so that the Sultan’s 
departuie for the mosque is, like his return, accompanied 
by music ; and it ends the day by playing some more pieces 
after the prayer of the a^er (sunset). 

In his anxiety to trample under foot the ceitainly far 
from attractive tiaditions of his dynasty, the caprices and 
impulses of Moulay Abdelaziz, seems to have been, so far, 
governed by a threefold principle. The dominant note in 
the young Sultan’s conduct is an immoderate devotion to 
amusement and to pleasure, a devotion which casts reason 
to the winds, and lefuses to recognise any obstacle if the 
realisation of a desire is at stake. So fai, Moulay Abdelaziz 
has shown no disposition to become, like his ancestors, 
either a religious or a wauioi Sultan. He picfeis to enjoy 
life amid the temporal advantages afforded him by his 
imperial position. In disdain of the amusements of the 
East, this descendant of a religious family, chosen foimeily 
to defend Islam in the Maghreb against the encroachments 
of the Christians, has given himself up, whole-heartedly, 
to Euiopean tastes. As these tastes have developed, 
the Sultan has become more and more possessed by 
the idea of the reform of his Empire, and has advanced 
towards it with a piecipitation begotten of absolute power 
and the thoughtlessness of youth. And thus it is that, for 
the last two years, Moulay Abdelaziz has appeared to the 
least progressive people of all North-West Africa in the 
guise of the Sultan of universal confusion, and the only 
Moioccan of his kind. 

From the moment that the Sultan lent himself to the 
attractions Europe has to oifer, it was inevitable that he 
should be specially influenced by one of the two nations, 
by one of the two ideas, by one of the two civilisations, 
between which the future of Morocco is being worked out 
at the piesent moment. And so it is that he has displayed 

1 Notiba (oichestial part), the fanfare or band playing at certain fixed 
hours, the aii played by the music. 
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a veiy distinct leaning towaids England, and a certain 
estrangement from France. Not that such an estiange- 
ment appeals to be incurable, for those who enjoy the 
intimacy of Moulay Abdelaziz have never lemarked any 
inveteiate antipathy towaids France or things French. 
But, till recently, English policy in Morocco has been 
more fortunate in its circumstances and in its agents than 
ours, and it was only natural that it should profit 
accordingly. 

The conquest of the Touat by Algerian forces was the 
first event to impiess itself on the young sovereign who had 
just escaped from the tutelage of Ba Ahmed, and was fiesh 
to the exercise of sovereign power. In it he saw Fiench 
menace, and still moie, an attack made by France on 
the dignity of his crown. In the spring of 1901, two 
Moroccan embassies paid a visit to Euiope ; one visited 
Paris and St, Petersburg ; the other London and Berlin. 
These were the first official relations established by 
Moulay Abdelaziz himself with Euiope. Si Abdelkeiim 
ben Sliman bi ought back from Paris an excellent protocol, 
which defined the frontier between Algeria and Morocco, 
with the intention of obviating any possible cause of dis- 
pute at that point. Si el-Mehdi el-Menehbi earned with 
him from London, along with an indefinite document, 
which alluded to leforms to be undertaken in the Empire, 
lively impiessions, warm encouragement, and cut-and-dry 
projects. In the path thus indicated by London, the Sultan 
and his favourite, Si el-Mehdi, embarked with a jtwenile 
ardour, that was continually fomented by British diplomacy 
at Fez, 

In France we show a ceitain tendency to compare 
Moroccan with Egyptian affairs, and to draw inferences 
from our painful experiences in the valley of the Nile, to 
guide our policy in the Maghreb. It would be impossible 
to make a comparison more misleading, and those who 
seek to judge Morocco by Egyptian standards are certain 
to fall into error, Morocco and Egypt bear no other 
resemblance to one another than that they are both Mussul- 
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man countries and speak Aiab dialects. In all else, no 
countiies could be more dissimilar. Egypt is as compact, 
and the Khedive’s authority as centralised, as Morocco is 
broken up into incoherent tribes, and the Shereefian power 
precarious. The Egyptian has readily yielded to Euro- 
pean influence, which has only had to make itself central 
to dominate tbe whole countiy. The Moroccan is obsti- 
nate in his resistance to all external influence, which, to be 
successful, would have to seek out the different elements 
of the Empire, one after the othei, before gaining control 
over them. In the plain of the Nile the supineness of the 
agricultural fellah has ofFeied no resistance to such succes- 
sive domination, whilst m the mountains of the Maghreb 
no conqueror has, so far, ever peimanently affected Berber 
independence. 

For more than a century Chiistian foreigneis have 
found no difficulty in settling all along the Nile, and have 
gradually made their way into the Khedive's Government, 
wheieas European settlements are still confined to the 
Moroccan coasts, where, save at Tangier, they develop 
with difficulty, and at the piesent moment they have no real 
hold on the Makhzen. It has taken the exactions of the 
joint domination to provoke, after half a century of patience, 
a painfully abortive movement of Egyptian nationality. 
Morocco, less docile, has not awaited the actual establish- 
ment of European reforms; the reaction has been pre- 
ventive. The fiist rumour, the first menace, was followed 
by the rising which led to the apparition of Bou Hamara. 
Nothing, then, could be more misleading than to look at 
the affairs and the people of the Maghreb from an Egyptian 
point of view, and European influence, when it is in a fair 
way towards establishing itself in Morocco, will, from the 
nature of the case, assume a wholly different character 
from that of Egypt, 

Further, the leciprocal interests of France and England 
do not wear the same aspect in Morocco as in Egypt. 
Egypt is obviously the keystone of the British Empire, and 
English policy has been forced to regard the gradual absorp- 

I 
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patiently and unweariedly, Sir Harry began to gain a foot- 
ing in Morocco, and came, inoie and more, to be looked 
upon as a soit of Makhzen functionary by the Moroccans — 
a successor of those renegades whom the Sultans of the 
Maghreb had always been wont to keep among their 
following, and sometimes among their counsellors. He 
became Ka'id Maclean, and, like the other Kaids, frequented 
the Dar el-Makhzen at the morning hour of the Makh- 
zeniya, took his place at the door of the Vizieis among the 
crowd of their clients, and adopted the humble attitude 
of the Moroccan mokhazni. He wore the turban, wide 
trousers tucked into yellow boots, with a kaftan and a 
burnouse. Eveiy one in the imperial cities knew him, 
under the name of “ C’lonel.” 

After the emancipation of Moulay Abdelaziz, fortune 
began to smile on Sir Harry Maclean, He found himself 
the only European of his type who was a permanent figure 
at the Court, and genuinely Makhzen, His long residence 
lit Morocco, and his Moroccan manneis, made him to be 
regarded lather as a Moroccan than an Englishman. He 
was thus well suited to inspire confidence, and to initiate 
the young Sultan into the mysteries of Europe, Fiom 
that time, offices crowded on him. To his humble position 
of militaiy instructor, which had been the starting-point 
of his Moroccan careei, he added, little by little, that of 
friend, confidant, and entei tamer of the Sultan. It was 
he who introduced strangers to the palace, and organised 
European amusements. He became, moreover, the politi- 
cal, financial, and commercial agent of the Makhzen. 

When the Court is at Fez, the Sultan resides at Fez el- 
Djedid. Fez el-Djedid is an immense Kasbah, enclosed in 
old battlemented walls, and defended by toweis and fort- 
resses, Above the markets and hovels rise the high walls 
of the Dar el-Makhzen, the imperial palace. It is divided 
into two parts — one of them public, serving m the morning 
as the meeting-place of the Viziers, and forming the official 
palace ; the other private, constituting the actual dwelling- 
place of the Sultan, and prolonged in the shady gardens 
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of Lalla Mina and the new plantations of the Aguedal, 
There a Sultan of Morocco must pass the days which he 
spends in his northern capital. 

Till the complaints of his people caused him toietireinto 
his shell, Moulay Abdelaziz had sought to introduce the 
gaieties of Europe within the austere precincts of the Dar 
el-Makhzen. In the morning he cannot escape the 
necessity of occupying himself with affairs of state. He 
listens absent-mindedly to his Viziers, and displays little 
interest, it would seem, in the questions with which they 
deal ; and as he is of a rather timid nature, he is said 
to leave the whole responsibility of deciding with them, 
counting on their mutual rivalries and intrigues to keep 
the balance true. On some occasions he intervenes in 
an attempt to cairy the resolutions suggested to him by 
his adviseis or favouiite entertaineis, or to assert the 
privileges of his personal authority and dignity, of which 
he is extremely jealous, The evening is sacred to the 
pleasures of the harem. The afternoon was the real 
period of recieation in the prince’s day, when he could 
come into daily contact with the things of Europe. 

The scene was enacted in a coiner of the Dar el- 
Makhzen specially arranged for it. One of the carved 
massive doors of the new mechouar leads into a little court 
of irregular shape, surrounded, except on one side, by build- 
ings rising in stoieys. The court is closed in at the bottom 
by a wall with a door in the middle. 

Once inside the door, one enters a vast lectangular space 
paved with the mosaic of enamelled brick customary at 
Fez, and lighted up by some plots of flowers. The giound 
rises gently towards a pavilion, painted blue : on the left is 
a high wall, and on the right a line of bailed cages, which 
contain the imperial menagerie — lions, tigers, pantheis, a 
polar bear, and a cassowary. The whole collection was 
brought once from Germany by Si el-Mehdi el-Menehbi, 
and given into the charge of a German keeper, who bolted 
when Bou Hamara appeared. 

In the buildings of the entiance court are the offices of 
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the Sultan’s Euiopean employes, and on the first storey a 
billiaid-room, the chief theatre of the operations of Maclean 
and his set, Such is the portion of the Dar el-Makhzen 
given Qvei to Europe. 

Every day at four o’clock, the young monaich would 
leave the inner sanctuary of his palace, appeal fiom the 
blue pavilion, and pay a visit to his Euiopeans, who always 
(such was the etiquette) awaited him at the appointed hour 
in the billiaid-ioora or the offices. Two hours, or two 
houis and a half, a day would be spent by the crowned 
S hereof in familiar intet course with the Euiopeans who 
thus devoted themselves to his pleasures. He would laugh 
and joke with them, take them by the atm, tap them on 
the shoulder. They made themselves understood as best 
they could, for the Sultan knows no foreign language, and 
the greatei pait of his entertainers understood only a few 
woids of Aiabic, Communications weie made mainly by 
gestures. It was only necessaiy to speak of sometliing to 
Moiilay Abdelaziz oi show him a photograpli or engrav- 
ing in an illustiatcd paper. In a moment the royal 
imagination had caught the hint, and, without tioubling 
about the price, an ordci was soon given to one or othci of 
the tival mcichants — sometimes two oi three oidcis, to 
avoid disappointing any one. Usually the oideis lan in 
seiies, accoiding to the taste of the moment. For whole 
periods he would be devoted to spoit, at others to photo- 
giaphy, at others again to machinery. The last phase was 
a military one, and cannon, rifles, and ammunition were 
ordered with enthusiasm. The oidei once given, it was 
for the beneficiary to accomplish it to the best of his ability, 
foi the royal caprice easily took a new turn, and it was 
forgotten after the next day; but theauival of the object 
would levive his intciest in it. As soon as it was unpacked, 
it would become the plaything of the moment, the sole 
interest of the day, till a new toy came to take the place 
of the already antiquated object, which went to join with 
the lest of the lumbei accumulated in the Dar el-Makhzen. 

The oiders that have been juggled out of the Sultan by 
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his European hangers-on aie sometimes inciedible. Of 
com se, jewels have played the biggest pait, but the trans- 
port of an English billiard-table on camel-back from 
Larache to Fez was the splendid idea of Sir Harry Maclean, 
who IS also responsible for a gala cairiage in crimson and 
gold with green cushions. Numbers of different motor 
cars, bicycles, a hansom, and seveial horses have also 
arrived. A Decauville lailway has been half laid down 
at the entrance to the palace, and awaits better days. 
Steam launches, balloons, ice machines, all the known 
pliotogiaphic appal atus, cinematographs, waeless telegraphs, 
and so on — the most varied and capiicious of whims have 
been successfully suggested to the imagination of Moulay 
Abdelaziz, and the royal wishes dutifully earned out by 
interested agents. 

Between the oideis — the affair that piincipally concerned 
the Sultan’s lecognised enteitaineis — it was necessary to 
keep things going ; so various games and ingenious amuse- 
ments weic organised to fill the empty afternoons. Some- 
times the Sultan would be shown pictures calculated to lead 
to useful and piofitable explanations; sometimes they made 
him play billiards. On othei days the court of the offices 
would be used for tennis, in which the Sultan took part in 
boots and nding-bieeches, with his djcllaba tucked up. 
For long peiiods they would cycle or motor in the 
Aguedal. On particulaily gay occasions the Sultan has 
been seen sitting on the back seat diiving himself in a 
hansom with a red body, which owes its introduction to 
British influence. 

As die King is ready to be familial, some of his Euiopean 
friends have often replied with familial ities distinctly in bad 
taste. One fine day his English amuseis found it a great 
joke to take away his djdlaba^ put an enormous tuiban on 
his head, and rig him out in a fantastic military uniform. 
What is worse, they made haste to photograph him in this 
deplorable get-up, so that one can buy m the Mellah of 
Fez the miserable figure of Moulay Abdelaziz, dressed in a 
circus costume, and looking miserably at the effect pioduced 
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upon his subjects by this monstrous pleasantly. As the 
Mussulmans feel a certain religious scruple against any 
repioduction of the human form, nothing could have 
more discredited the Sultan in the eyes of his people than 
such a photograph. 

The task of providing distractions for the piince having 
become somewhat heavy foi the only inteiested persons, 
they took the measuie of summoning to their aid all the 
Europeans, tourist or lesident at Fez, assumed to be in 
sympathy with theii efforts. Names were then suggested, 
and soon honoured with a royal invitation ; so that quite 
a little European society made the Dar el-Makhzen its 
meeting-place. At the request of his amusers the Sultan 
began to give the most extraordinary audiences. Cook’s 
tourists came to attend the royal inspection in the office- 
court. Enticed by what was going on, strange adven- 
turers and women of ill-fame flocked from Tangieis to 
try their fortune. 

This methodical exploitation of the prince’s inexperi- 
ence has natuially set the impressionable brain of Moulay 
Abdelaziz in a feiment of ideas, each more impiacticable 
than the other. This prince, kindly but domineering, 
violent yet weak, has leadily persuaded himself that his 
power is absolute. He has had a vision of a backward and 
savage Morocco, allowing itself to be rcfoimed in a moment 
by an exercise of the soveieign’s will, adopting European 
innovations without any resistance, and coveied with rail- 
ways and motor tiacks ; and he looked forwaid in a distant 
apotheosis to the welcome paid in Paris and London to the 
Sultan leformer. As the work of leformation cannot 
proceed by itself in Moiocco, the Sultan undertook, as 
the first move in the game, to reform his house before 
reforming his people. The Shereefian harem paid the 
penalty of the experiment. Moulay Abdelaziz began to try 
on his women the effect produced on Oiiental imagination 
by the objects, grave and gay, that entertained his after- 
noons. The Sultan’s women were dressed in silk clothes 
and hats with feathers. Some even found wigs inflicted 
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on them, and on Thursdays, which are days out for the 
imperial harem, the little company had to toil at the bicycle. 

I hasten to say that m the colossal farce, of which the 
Dar el-Makhzen has for two years been the scene, our 
national ingenuity has not allowed itself to be outdistanced 
by British activity. The Maclean set has been more 
showy and picturesque in its methods, and for this simple 
reason its operations had the first claim to be described 
But our mei chants m Morocco have obtained a very 
considerable proportion of the orders, and it is untrue that 
the Moroccan Government has engaged numbers of English 
functionaries. Apart from scveial military instructors, of a 
very mixed nationality, and quite useless besides, there are, 
as yet, no strangers in the seivice of the Makhzen, only 
several employds have been engaged bytheimpeiial household. 
The English have supplied engineers, machinists, gardeners, 
a photographer, and a farrier, whilst two engineers and a 
pyrotechnist are French. This little group has, however, 
displayed a real inferiority to its English rivals. It has 
been content to enjoy the considerable advantage of its 
situation by doing as much business as possible. The 
Maclean set has been more ambitious, and set itself to 
undertake moie arduous tasks. It has succeeded in giving 
an indubitably British varnish to the two courts of the 
Dar el-Makhzen which are sacred to European amuse- 
ments, in teaching the Sultan a dozen English words, and 
in making itself responsible for the childish and imprudent 
actions that led to the piesent disturbance, and the appear- 
ance of Bou Hamara.^ In fact, although in his quality 
of the young Sultan’s favourite, Si el-Mehdi el-Menehbi 

* Anxious to put an end to the scandal caused .among the people by the 
Sultan’s amusers and employfe, the Makhzen attempted to get rid of 
them, in Apnl 1903, by requesting, as a prudential measure, the departure 
of Europeans from Fez. But the plan fell through several times, owing to 
the resistance of the persons interested, and the unwillingness of Moiilay 
Abdelaziz himself In the end, however, the Makhzen got its way The 
general exodus took place in the first half of October 1903, and the 
amusers had to return tempoiarily to the coast. They were recalled to 
Fez in the beginning of January 1904. 
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cloaked the royal diversions every day with his Mussulman 
presence) public opinion soon got scent of the highly 
iieteiodox nature of what was going on at the Dar el- 
Makhzen. Now, the public opinion, represented not by 
any one person whatsoevei, but by the bulk of the 
Maiabouts, Shorfa, and Oulemas, aspiies to guide and control 
the Sultan, and these peisons desiie, above all, to be sure 
that the Sultan is keeping to the path of strict orthodoxy, 
which the Sheieefian dynasties have been called to the 
throne to maintain. The Fasis, who are of an acute 
intellect and a critical nature, took it on themselves to 
warn the tribes, and to excite public opinion against the 
dangerous innovations with which Moulay Abdelaziz was 
playing so unwisely. In fact, it was a sudden sliock to 
then ideas and customs. All the strange inventions intro- 
duced at the palace appeared to them as so many omens of 
a coming loss of then independence. Aftci they had put 
up grudgingly for ten yeais with the piesencc of three 
consuls, a handful of Europeans, and a few passing tourists, 
the sudden influx of employes and visitors entering the 
royal palace like masteis, and hustling the poo> Fasis in the 
streets witli a loidly auogancc, seemed to them tlic pi dude 
of the foieigu conquest. 

A day even came, in July 1902, when, to celebrate the 
circumcision of one of his biothcis, the Sultan could get 
forty Europeans present at Fez to attend a banquet. Be- 
sides, the prince’s whims hardly consulted the convenience 
of the people. On certain days, negiocs armed with slicks 
drove the crowd out of the passages and mnliouars in the 
vicinity of the palace to ensure the secret passage of the 
automobiles which were carrying the Sultan on the road 
to piogress with his wives and his friends ; and foi hours 
the passers-by had to cool theii heels behind closed doors 
awaiting the re-establishment of communication between 
Fez el-Djedid and Fez el-Bali. 

The Sultan having decided to connect his palace and the 
garden of the Dar Deblbagh, about two miles from Fez, 
in the plain of the Sais, by a little Decauville railway, 
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without any hesitation the roads were blocked by hedges 
of prickly branches, and people had to make an enoimous 
dHour, To crown everything, Moulay Abdelaziz seemed 
to take a pleasure in breaking with all the tiaditions of his 
line, and that occasioned a gieat scandal in one of the chief 
cities of Islam, which was pioud of the pait it had played 
in Moroccan history, and imbued with a profound lespect 
for ancient customs. When the young monarch had to 
give an audience to Moroccans, he barely concealed his 
boiedom in a few brief words, and soon dismissed persons 
of the highest rank with a caieless benediction. The most 
solemn ceiemomes in which it was the duty of his Sheree- 
fian majesty to take pait weie legarded by him as barbarous, 
and henceforward hediyas were got through in twenty 
minutes in order that Moulay Abdelaziz might not have to 
renounce his day’s amusements. At the last Aid el-Kebii, 
the Sultan 1 cached the msallei veiy much later than the 
oidinary hour, and duiing the whole moining of the great 
day the scandalised households waited, with growing im- 
patience, the signal for the annual sacrifice. 

Not that the city itself has any dangerous aptitude foi 
revolt. The Fasis have become very peaceable people, 
among whom an outbreak is scarcely to be feaied. But they 
represent the historical centre of the Maghieb ; the tomb of 
Moulay Ediiss is in then guardianship. They form the 
most compact mass of Mooiish population, and so constitute 
the most impoitant centre of Arab culture in the whole of 
Noith-West Afiica. Fez is a city of sages and of mer- 
chants. The Fasis have gone too far down the slope of 
refinement and decadence ever to have recourse to force, 
but their tongue is quick, their criticisms acute, and their 
sarcasm mordant. All the tittle-tattle is picked up by the 
tribesmen, less refined, but more energetic, and hawked 
about the Beiber mountains. From the gossip of Fez, the 
highlandeis of the vicinity have come to talk with horror 
of the Christian Sultan. They united foi a sacred war, 
and it was the empty words of the Fasis that, in the event, 
aroused for revolt the Djebala and the Beraber. 
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THE MAKHZEN 

The Origin of the Moroccan Government — The Saadian Organisation and 
the Rise of the Makhzen • Turkish Influence — The Work of Moulay 
Ismail~Formation and History of the Four Great Makhzen Tribes — 
Sheiaga, Bouakhar, Oudala, and Sherarda — The Guich of Ehl-Sus — 
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ICaids, and Oumana — The Evolution of the Makhzen . Creation of a 
Standing Army ; fhe Predominance of Secretaries and Oumana — The 
Influence of the Moors of Fez. 

Fez. 

The crisis that the imprudence of Moulay Abdelaziz let 
loose has had the peculiarity that, save for several weeks in 
December igo2 and Januaty 1903, it has never assumed an 
acute character. It has betrayed itself by extensive dis- 
turbances, by an outburst of indignation against the sove- 
reign, by a continual weakening of the cential power, and 
an uninterrupted movement of decay in the administration. 
Under the pressure of events, the State of Morocco is 
tending to return to inorganic chaos. It is only maintained 
by the resistant force of the Makhzen — the sole element of 
cohesion, that is, which is capable of impressing itself on 
the national anarchy. 

In its present form, the Makhzen is a modern creation. 
None the less, as soon as Morocco, at the end of the eighth 
century, asserted its individuality in the Mussulman world, 
the fundamental characteristics of Moroccan government 
manifested themselves. 

After the original Shereefian dynasty, which for two 
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Centuries existed on the strength of its religious prestige 
alone, it was force that gave power and ensured its con- 
tinuance. 

A powerful tiibe like the Zerrata or the Beni-Meryn, a 
fanatical sect, such as the Alnaoravids or the Almohads, 
suddenly arose, imposed its authority on the scattered tribes, 
established its military power at the centre of the Empire, 
and subsisted as long as it was successful in ciushing its 
intestine feuds or uval pretensions. This favouied set 
governed by right of conquest. To make this fact the 
clearer, the Almohad prince who first regulated the taxes 
imposed them on the submissive plain, although this plain 
was the ground of Islam, and contented himself with re- 
garding the impenetrable mountain as capitulated territory. 
Thus the distinction between the Blad el-Makhzen and the 
Blad es-Siba became explicit, and with it, in Makhzen 
territory itself, the superiority of the privileged division, 
which fuinished a military contingent, to the subservient 
mass, which pays the tax {na'iba) in token of allegiance. 

Such a Government did not require to be very com- 
plicated. At the head was the Kaid of the tiibe, or the 
head of the sect, who became the Emir, or, in the language 
of our Middle Ages, the Miramolin : the army was com- 
posed of the tribesmen, or those attached to the tribe ; the 
Sheikhs or moqaddems formed the sovereign’s counsel, and 
the only executive agents were a Hagib, who fulfilled the 
duties of Chamberlain, a Vizier for the administrative woik, 
a secretary for the correspondence, and two Kadis, one at 
Fez and the other at Mairakcch, to assure the performance 
of the services arising from the religious law. 

With the advent of new Shereefian dynasties conditions 
altered, and the primitive system was no longer found 
applicable to the new regime. To raise them to power, the 
Shorfa had had behind them neither tribe nor sect, and so 
had no army already constituted with a view to their 
support. At the beginning of the sixteenth century, it 
was the rising authority of the zaouiai that stimulated the 
renascence of Islamism, and gave birth to the Saadians. 
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The general piessuie of opinion had been sufficient to make 
them leave the oases of the Diaa, and put into their hands, 
along with the soveieign powei, the mission of checking 
Portuguese and Spanish piogiesson the coast. At the time, 
the Saadians had only sevcial bands ftom the south aiound 
them, with whom they ciosscd the Atlas. They were, 
for the most pait, Arabs of the Sahara, recuiited in the 
Sus-Ouled-Djcorar, Ouled-Mettaa, Zenaia, and Shebanat, 
who were soon settled in the Gharb, to keep m check the 
noithern tribes, who were obstinate in their loyalty to the 
dying Meiinids. 

In their desire to gain resources for themselves, to form a 
Court and an army, the Saadians were naturally led to adopt 
the model of the Turks, who wcie organising theii recent 
settlement in Algeria, by stiengthening the weak Ottoman 
forces with native military colonies, and Makhzen tribes, 
who received immunity from taxes in exchange for service. 
And further, the Turks succeeded in foicing themselves on 
the attention of the new dynasty by their very proximity, 
by theii intngues, and their threatening espousal of the 
cause of the last Meimids, and lastly, by tJic welcome they 
accoided to discontented Shoifa, destined, in the sequel, to 
rise to the thione. It was the Turkish influence, then, that 
was predominant in thcSaadian organisation. The Moroc- 
can Court assumed most majestic aus, and adopted the 
parasol, the ensign of soveieignty. The ?iai'icr was incieased. 
The warlike Sultan Ahmed el-Mansour summoned Tuikish 
diill-instructors, and formed the main body of his army out 
of bands of renegades, Andalusian Moors, negroes, and Turks. 
However, to give satisfaction to the Arab element, he also 
included in his army troops fiom the Sus and a band of 
Sheraga. All the Bedouin tribes of the region of Tlemcen 
Oudjda are lumped together by the Moroccans, undei the 
name of Sheiaga (Oiientals). In tins way the Saadians 
united the people of the East, who had been driven back 
into Moiocco by the Turkish conquest. This was the 
origin of the two first Makhzen tubes. 

Under the Saadians, and in the course of their constitu- 
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tion, the two tribes were not equally fortunate. Ehl-Sus 
was given the ungrateful task of ganisoning Tadla and 
Manakech. The Sheraga, moie fortunate, weie continually 
being recruited by bands fiom the East. Under the favour 
of the Sultan Abdallah ben Echcheikh they became extia- 
ordinarily strong, and ended by constituting the greatei 
part of the Shereefian army, and receiving numerous grants 
of land in the environs of Fez. Then arrogance became 
so insufferable that the Fasis rose against them and mas- 
sacred a laige number. Consequently they were concerned 
in all the agitations that maiked the close of the Saadian 
period. 

With the second half of the seventeenth century began 
for the Saadians the inevitable decay to which all the Mo- 
roccan dynasties have successively succumbed. A favoured 
tribe cariios matteis with a high hand in the Haouz, an 
influential zaoul'a dominates the Gharb, and the Alaouitic 
Shoifa rise in the Tafilelt. 

When these last had definitely established the present 
dynasty, it happened that Moulay er-Rechid, on his march 
towards the northern capital, attached several eastein clans 
to his cause, who were to fuinish the Sheraga with a fresh 
lease of piospeiity. As the Sultan wished to take the com- 
plaints of the people of Fez into consideration, he settled 
them all together at the bend of the Sebou up to its junction 
with the liver Ouargha.^ Theie the Sheraga have pros- 
pered, and prosperity has cured them of their turbulence, 
and they remain there still, the nearest Makhzen tube to 
Fez. 

Moulay Isma'il the Great, who reigned fiom 1672 to 
1727, developed the first geims of the Makhzen by elimi- 
nating the Turkish character impressed on them by the 
Saadians. Wishing to cieate a purely Moroccan institu- 
tion, he laid, with the Bouakhar and the Oudaia, the solid 

^ Anxious to keep some of the Sheraga at his side, Moulay er-Eeohid 
constructed the Kasbah of the Ivhemis at the gates of Fez el-Djedid, where 
he established a company charged with guarding the roads of the Sais. It 
is to-day the Kasbah of the Sherarda, 
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fouiulntions on which the authority of the Shorfa of the 
Taiilclt lests to this day. 

When, at the beginning of his reign, Moulay Ismail 
planned out the leorganisation of his army, an important 
member of his suite, Alilech by name, drew his attention 
to the register which contained the effective black tioops 
formed by the Saadian pi ince. In this way was suggested 
to Moulay Ismail the idea of forming the corps of Abid 
(slaves)d By his oiders 14,000 negroes were soon got 
together, and the result was the tribe of the Bouakhar. 
Their descendants served to recruit the powerful army, 
thanks to which Moulay Ismail succeeded in holding the 
whole of Morocco, by distributing black garrisons in a suc- 
cession of Kasbahs from the mouth of the Moulouya to the 
river Noun. At his death there were 150,000 men on the 
roll of the Abid. A Maiabout of the Djebel had sent 
Moulay Ismail a copy of the book of Abou Abdallah el- 
Bokhari, the authoi of the most celebrated collection of 
Hadith, and the Sultan piesented the sacred woik to his 
Abid, saying, “You and I aic all the seivants of the tradi- 
tion of tlie Piophct, on whom may God pour foith His 
blessing.” Then all swote on the book, “All that the 
Prophet has enjoined we will do, and all that he has foi- 
bidden we will avoid.” Fiom that time the Abid have 

* Alilech, who was commissioned to seek out the survivors of the 
ancient battalion, now scatteicd throughout the whole of Moiocco, suc- 
ceeded in gelling 3000 names of slaves and freedmen Moulay Ismail 
gave orders to buy back the slaves, enlist the fieedmen, \3r0vicle wives for 
the unmarried, and concentrated the force at Mechraa Erreinel, in the v.alley 
of the Sebou, between Mekinez and Salay. A second levy, carried out 
under similar conditions among the Beni-Hasen and the tribes of the north, 
produced 2000 negroes more, who were joined by 30QO others, in lesponse 
to an appeal addressed to allthe cities of Morocco. Eight thousand negroes 
were then stationed at Mechraa Erremel. The two tribes of Tanesna and 
Doukkala each sent 2000 armed and mounted negroes. The first con- 
tingent was settled at the Tadla, the second at the Kasbah of Adakhnas, 
near Mekinez. Finally, in 1678, Moulay Ismail brought back from an 
expedition beyond the Great Atlas yet another 2000, who went to join the 
bulk of the Abid at Mechraa Erremel, 
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been named Abid el-Bokhari, or, more simply, Bouakhar — 
that )s, the servants of the book of Bokhan — for the copy 
sent from the Djebel became their talisman, and is still 
in their guardianship, and goes with them in all their 
expeditions. 

The corps of the Oudaia owes its constitution and its 
fortune to women. The mother of Moulay Ismail belonged 
to this tribe, and the Sultan himself, in the couise of his 
expedition to the Sus, married the daughter of a M’ghrafa 
Sheikh, Khenatsa ben Bekkar, who became the mother of 
Moulay Abdallah. Summoned by the soveieign, the dif- 
ferent divisions of this favoured tribe arrived one after the 
other. They came from all points of the mountain, and 
even from as far as the Tafilelt. Those of Ehl-Sus, the 
first followers of the Saadians that the garrison system 
chanced to have established at Oudjda, were recalled to 
join their newly arrived brethren. And so the whole body 
of the Oudaia, with its three clans, the Ehl-Sus, the 
M’ghiafa, and the Oudaia, propeily so called, was established 
in the plain of the Sais, within the walls of Fez el-Djedid, 
and in the mountainous mass chat breaks off from the 
Zeihoun, between the Sais and the Beni-Hasen 

Haidly was Moulay Ismail in his grave before the Abid 
and Oudaia, now the most poweiful groups in the Empire, 
usurped the authority, and tliiew the country into disorder. 
The Oudaia contented themselves with raiding their neigh- 
bouis and terrorising the city of Fez. As for the Abid, 
they took up the attitude of Praetorian Guards, arbiters of 
empire, and began to make and unmake Sultans. The 
wisdom of Moulay Ismail had relegated the greater number 
of his fifty-four sons to the Tafilelt. From this inex- 
haustible store the Bouakhar chose in rotation princes at 
their convenience to raise them to the throne, then sent 
them back again to the sacred oases, the sovereigns of a day. 
One of them, Moulay Abdallah, had more tenacity than 
his brothers. Though dethroned six times running, he 
always managed to regain the power, and when he died, 
died Sultan. Related to the Oudaia on his mother’s side, 

k: 
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he ended, in 1745, hy interesting them in his cause by 
viniting them with the Sheiaga against the Abid. 

This opportune diversion saved the authoiity of the 
Alaoiiites, Hencefoiward the Sultans could play off their 
Makhzen tribes against each othei, and so make use of 
them, instead of being their tools. 

Moulay Abdallah had still to use a great deal of skill m 
managing the Oudal'a as well as the Abid ; but his son, Sidi 
Mohammed ben Abdallah, who succeeded him in 1757, 
found he had more liberty. This piince had passed 
the last year of his father’s life as Khalifa at Marrakech. 
Circumstances enabled him to make firm allies of the tubes 
situated in the south, between SaflS and the southern 
capital. Driven from Mairakech by the Rahamna, he 
found support in the Abda and the Ahmar. Then the 
Rahamna themselves, with the fickleness so characteristic 
of Moroccan tribes, returned to his allegiance, and helped 
to secure his return. The Menahba and the Harbil, two 
little tribes, native to the Sus, and established on the slopes 
of the Djebilet, several hours from Marrakech, completed 
the forces devoted to the young Sultan’s cause. 

Under these conditions, Sidi Mohammed found himself 
in a stronger position with regard to the Ouclafa and the 
Abid. He was able to repiess, with a stiong hand, their 
habitual insuboiduiation, and any reprehensible act was 
followed by the depoitation of the guilty clan. Some of 
the Ouda'ia were transported to Mekinez, some of the Abid 
to Mehdia, el-Ksar, and the Chaouya. In 1775, the angry 
Bouakhar revolted for a last time, and proclaimed as Sultan 
El-Yezid, a son of Sidi Mohammed, who lent himself 
willingly enough to the design. Crushed by the Oudaia, 
the Abid had to submit to fresh depoitations. Their old 
power was finally broken. At first a considerable number 
of them were distributed m the ports of Tangiei, Lai ache, 
and Rabat ; but their behaviour was still so trouble- 
some that the Sultan had recourse to more drastic 
measures. The tribes of the Gharb were asked to seize the 
Abid in Tangier and Larache, who thus became colonists. 
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and were swallowed up in the Bedouin population. Those 
m Rabat were sent to the Haouz, and as far as the Sus. 
Under this crushing blow, it seemed that the Bouakhar 
must disappear foi ever. But it was soon seen that with 
them disappeaied the Moioccan army, as constituted at the 
time, and Sidi Mohammed himself leorganised a corps of 
Abid, which is still maintained at Mekinez. 

Fieed from their rivals, the Ouda’ia became, in their 
turn, predominant, and consequently insuffeiable. As the 
Sultans did all they could to reduce their influence, the 
Oudaia revolted. In 1824, when Moulay Abderrahman 
ordered the ariest of theii Kaids, Fez el-Djedid rose in 
revolt. The Sultan fled to Mekinez to seek the suppoit of 
the Abid, and a siege ot forty days was needed to recaplme 
the city. The rebel chiefs weie airested, and the dispcision 
of the tiibe began. Each of the three clans was sent to a 
diffeicnt destination — the Ehl-Sus were settled at Rabat, the 
M’ghrafa in the vicinity of Maiiakech. As for the Oudaia, 
propeily so called, they were sent first of all to Earache, 
then brought back to the vicinity of Fez, on the banks 
of the river Mekkes, where they still reside. Moulay 
Abderrahman’s anger against the OudaYa was so hot that 
he wished to degrade the tiibe, and expel it for ever from 
the Makhzen. 

The clan of the OudaYa, which was banished to the 
Haouz, was established a little distance from Marrakech, in 
the territory of the Sheiarda. The Sheiarda were an Arab 
settlement, ouginally from the Sus, composed, to a con- 
siderable extent, of the same elements that had followed the 
fortunes of the Saadians, and later on contnbuted to form 
the guich of the Oudaia, to wit, membeis of the Zerara, 
Shebanat, Ouled-Delim, Tegena and Doui-Belah, In the 
middle of the eighteenth century, one of their number, the 
Sheikh Aboul Abbes ech-Shenadi, became a famous Maiabout 
in the following of a Sheikh of the Draa named Sidi Ahmed 
ben Nasser, who was the founder of the brotherhood of the 
Nasseriyin. The son of Sheikh Aboul Abbes exploited 
his father’s baraka^ assembled a band of followers, and built 
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a zaau'ia., round which the Shciarda tiibe centted. The 
grandson, Sidi el-Mehdi, grew so poweiful, that the Zaouiet 
ech-Sheiaidi became the most impoitant in the Haouz, and 
began to make the Makhzen uneasy. An expedition 
despatclied against it was tepulsed. The Sultan, Moulay 
Sliman, who came at the head of his tioops, was made 
prisoner, and detained for thiee days in the %aoiiui. 

Moulay Abderrahman succeeded in avenging his father. 
This time the Makhzen was victorious, and the %aou\a was 
destioyed. Sidt el-Mehdi fled to the Sahara, his household 
was banished to Mekinez, and the Sheiarda were tiansported 
en masse to the hilly countiy that lies between the Zeihoun 
and the Sebou, to make room for the Oudai'a, who thence- 
forward occupied then territory in the Haouz. 

The degradation of the Oudai'a lasted foi several years. 
Then came the unpleasant expcuence of Isly, and, above all, 
it was seen that an exaggeiatcd leduction in the numbei of 
the Makhzen tubes paved the way foi the iccuidesccnce of 
the Bouakhar. So the Oudai'a were reinvested with their 
ancient piivileges, and theShciaida themselves leconstituted 
as a guich tiibe undci the authoiity of Sidi el-Mchdi, who 
returned from the Sahaia to give his submission, and become 
the Kaid of his tube. And now at last, Moulay el-Hassan 
mdged it an oppoitune moment to reconstitute the guich of 
Ehl-Sus at Fez el-Djedid, which he foiraed of emigrants 
fiom the Sus and the Tafilelt, with a small contingent of 
Djebala to make up the sum ; it was reinforced by the 
little dan of the Ouled-Dnss, taken from the Sheiarda, 
and settled in the Sais, on the Sfiou route. 

So, by gradual evolution, the present system of the 
Makhzen giew up, to take the place, undei Shereefian 
dynasties, of the ancient despotism of a tribe or sect. For 
long it remained doubtful if one of the new Makhzen tribes 
would not become piepondeiant, and impose its will on the 
othei tribes and the Sultan himself. It took the Alaouitic 
Shorfa a century and a half of struggles to keep these too 
favoured tubes apart, to pit them one against the other, 
reduce their reciprocal pretensions, and bring them to their 
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present state of equilibrium and peaceful dependence on 
the central power. The Makhzen tribes, thus tamed, 
continue to form the theoretical basis of the Sherecfian 
authority, the defence of the dynasty, the garrison of the 
imperial cities, and the chief reserve fiom which the 
Government officials are drawn. 

As has been seen, the four local Makhzen tribes, all Arab 
or Arabised, and originally fiom the Sahaia or the Sherg 
(east), are the Sheraga, the Bouakhar, the Oudai'a, and the 
Sherarda. The Sheraga, the Sheraida, and the Oudai'a of 
the liver Mekkes are centred round Fez. The gukh of 
Ehl-Sus occupies Fez el-Djedid; the Bouakhai gairison 
Mekinez ; a clan of the Oudai'a piotects Rabat. Lastly, 
besides the clan of the Oudai'a settled in the Haouz, the 
garrison of Mairakech is entiusted to the Rahamna, Ahmar, 
Abda, Menahba, and Harbil. But these five last tubes, 
although they possess a quasi-Makhzen chaiacter, are not 
true gukh tribes. They do not possess the privileges of 
such tribes, and the assistance lequired of them is confined 
within strict limits. 

Fez el-Djedid, Mekinez, the Kasbahs of Marrakech and 
Rabat, are all Makhzen. It is the same with Lai ache, 
Tangier, and its subuibs, the Fahs. 

At the end of the seveneenth centuiy these two cities were 
recovered fiom the Spanish and the English, thanks to the 
assistance of t\\^ Moudjahidin, volunteers in the Sacred War, 
enlisted from the whole legion. When these places had 
been evacuated by the infidels, they were repopulated with 
Riffians and Djebala, and the population was made gukh. 
Such are the forti esses scattered thioughout the country, with 
their frail garrisons, on which the Sultan and his Makhzen 
depend for the security of the Government of the Empire. 

Of course the Makhzen tubes possess a different oiganisa- 
tion from that of the other submissive tribes. They are, 
m fact, military settlements, all of whose members are 
Makhzen, whose whole life is devoted to the service of the 
sovereign. In exchange for this life-long service, they live 
on the lands that royal munificence has assigned their 
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ancestois, are exempt from taxes, and have a gi cater oppor- 
tunity than that of membeis of other tiibcs of i caching the 
highest lanks in the State 

The Governor of Makhzen cities is s.gukh Pasha — that is, 
a militaiy governor. Tlie Govcinoi of Mckinez is Pasha of 
the Bouakhai, whilst the Goveinoi of Fez el-Djedid has the 
gutch of Ehl-Sus also undei his command. At the piesent 
moment the Sheraga are the only Makhzen tiibe possessing 
one Pasha, uniting all the different clans under his single 
authoiity. The Sherarda and theOudata aie portioned out 
between four Kaids. 

In these special tribes the administrative unit is a mihtaiy 
one. The clan becomes the laha, called upon to fuinish 
a permanent contingent of 500 men, of whom the Kaid 
er-Raha is at the same time the commandei. The Kaid 
er-Raha has undei him five Kaids el-Mia, captains of 100 
men, each of whom has four moqaddmu undei his ordeis. 
The Oldinary soldiei of the gukh is called a mokhazni. 
Pasha and Kaids ei-Raha alike aie nominated by the Sultan 
with the consent of the tribes. Theoretically the whole 
contingent is lequiied to be piescnt in the city to 
which it is attached, whcie they aic piovidcd with pio- 
visions along with the monthly pay {latch), which means 
that, designedly, the tiibal authorities are constantly absent 
fiom their terutory. Local administration is m the hands 
of Sheikhs, who aie the Khalifas of the Kaids er-Raha. As 
a matter of fact, the military obligations ol the Makhzen 
tribes have become moie and more relaxed. It is raiely 
that each tribe supports moie than 400 or 500 mokhazms 
at a time. As the Makhzen tribes weie, in their oiigin, 
mihtaiy settlements, with a homogeneous organisation, it 
follows that their territoiy has, m most cases, remained 
Makhzen property. Such is the case with the Oudaia and 
the Sherarda, who simply have the usufruct of their teiritory. 
The Sheiaga, a more ancient settlement, have obtained full 
propiietary lights over almost all their domain. The Boua- 
khar are likewise proprietors, although the lands adjoining 
then Mekinez settlement belong entirely to the Makhzen. 
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Sheraga, Oudaia, and Sherarda alike have naturally to 
perform the first duty of eveiy Makhzen tribe, which is to 
furnish the gutch. The contingent is proportionate to 
the number ot rahas in each tribe, and should always have 
its full complement. The Oudaia are divided into thiee 
divisions — on the river Mekkcs, at Rabat, and in the Haouz. 
The Sherarda comprise five, which bear the name of the 
Eastern tribes, from whom they weie recruited — Ouled- 
Djamiia, Hamyau, Beni-Amer, Beiu-Senouss, and Sejjaa 
The Sherarda seven, called after their Saharan origin — 
Ouled-Delmi, Shebanat, Zena, and so on. But the popu- 
lation of these three tribes is too large to allow of every 
member to foim a part of the guuh. Each laha confines 
itself to raising the effective foice desiied from among the 
more especially Makhzen families, in which seivice is 
hereditary. The lest arc exempt fiom seivice, but receive 
no pay. They form the reserve of the gidch, to be drawn 
upon for men in case of need, should some military 
family happen to disappeat, should the Sultan be pleased 
to form a new coips either of msakhrin (the Impel lal Guard), 
aikar (infantry), or gunners, and, finally, should it be 
necessary to send a reliable body of men to guard any 
point of the Empiie. In such a case, the authorities draw 
lots foi the new families that are to be called to the 
Makhzen’s seivice. The selection is aibitraiy enough, for 
these thiee tribes are not accustomed to keep a veiy exact 
tribal register. 

On the contiary, no one escapes seivice among the 
Bouakhar, and in the guuli of Ehl-Sus. Their numbers 
were oiiginally fixed, and a legister has been kept, which 
is in the hands of the Makhzen. All, without exception, 
are at the disposal of the Makhzen, from whom they 
receive their rations and their pay, and theii widows may 
even be pensioned. The Bouakhar are utterly fallen fiom 
their high estate ; their effective force Ij^s shrunk — hardly 
could they put in the field 4000 men wpable of bearing 
arms. However, they have a privileged right to certain 
of the positions at Court, and they overrun the palace, 
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furnishing a little aim 7 of pages {choursdct) employed in 
the domestic service of the Dar el-Makhacn. 

The five quasi-Makhzcn tubes of the Haouz do not 
share in all these complications, noi in the privileges that 
they imply. They pay the naiba like other submissive 
tubes, and their administration has nothing out of the 
common. The Abda, Ahmar, Rahamna, Menahba, and 
Harbil have this distinction alone, that each of these tribes 
sends a contingent of mokliazuts to Mariakcch, and, furthei, 
supplies the Court with a little band of visakhtm. The 
whole IS accompanied in the case of each tiibe by two 
Kaids er-Raha, who are, in most cases, the near relatives of 
the Kaid, These mokhaznt$ and msakhrin become at once 
Makhzen, receive the rations and pay, and, unlike theii 
fellow-tribesmen, are exempt from taxes. These are tlie 
guich contingents, unequally distributed between the four 
imperial cities, plus Larache and Tangiei, which foim the 
solid basis of the Shereefian authority. As their seivice 
descends from father to son ; as they belong to privileged 
families, and, in most cases, inherit the paternal rank ; as 
they find themselves, by viitue of heredity, marked out for 
high positions m the State, we may legaid them as a 
special caste, in whose hands is the government of the 
countiy, which, consequently, assumes an aiistociatic form. 
Although the word Makhzen is moie particularly applied 
to the Imperial Government, one is justified in saying that 
it comprises the whole of the dominant class, from the 
simple ?n(ikhaz7ii to the Sultan himself. 

This class does not attempt to disguise the violent origin 
and imperious nature of its authoiity. Its supreme head, 
the Sultan, the crowned Shereef, is at the same time a 
military leader. If he has been raised to power by the 
religious prestige of his family, and by the baraka (the 
power of benediction), of which he is the lightful pos- 
sessor, It is much more by force that he maintains himself 
against rival Shorfa, anxious to exploit their haraka con- 
currently, or against impostors, who are always ready to 
use populai cieduhty against the soveieign. Thus, when 
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the Makhzen shifts from the north to the south of the 
Empire, from Fez to Marrakech, as it does periodically, 
following the tiaditional stages of Mekinez and Rabat, it 
is accompanied by the whole army, and it is with the same 
warlike display that it approaches the non-central legions, 
when it wishes to give proof of its existence at points 
threatened by distuibance. 

In the imperial capitals the Goveinment docs not mingle 
with the population. It lives apart in the Dar el-Makhzen, 
which foims the centie of the Kasbah. No city is better 
adapted than Fez to tluow into relief the exteinal and 
superioi position of the Makhzen. In the depths of the 
valley of the liver Fez is situated Fez el-Bali, which is the 
intellectual and commeictal centre of the Empire. It is a 
town of savants and merchants, wealthy and refined, who 
cherish the precious remnants of the culture and civilisa- 
tion of tile Moois within their beautiful dwellings and 
charming gardens. In the height, bordering the Sai's, 
stands Fez el-Djedid, the Makhzen town, wheie the 
Couit and the Government are to be found. It is a mass 
of low, common-looking houses, scattered about among 
fortified passages, vast esplanades, and long lines of battle- 
meiited walls, Fez el-Bali is always at daggers drawn 
with Fez el-Djedid. The Fasis criticise, scorn, and fear 
the dwellers in the height, whilst the Makhzen, on its side, 
threatens and oppresses the inhabitants of the lower city. 
Dominating stratum and dominated mass appear in the 
most vivid light, the one above the other 

The Makhzen is composed of two elements, one per- 
manent, the othei tempoiary. The permanent element 
is composed, as we have seen, of the gmch tribes. The 
temporaiy element comprises those individuals from the 
cities or tribes whose assistance the Makhzen has sought, 
and who are atLached to it duiing the term of the functions 
entiusted to them. They are persons who are not Makhzen 
by bath, but become so for a determinate peiiod of their 
life, a puvilege which they owe to the chances of their 
career. Such aie the Kaids and the Sheikhs of the tribes, 
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the Oumana, who are enltustcd with financial duties, and 
the Makhzen secretai les, chosen because of tlieir caligraphy, 
to cany on the official coiiespondence. In this way the 
classes privileged by biith attach to theii service all who, in 
Moiocco, whether fiom the situation of their land, their 
nehes, or then intelligence, succeed in emeiging from the 
unprivileged masses. 

Except in the case of tiny tribes, or disaffected peoples, 
who must be lepiessed by ii on-handed Governors, the 
functions of Kaid and of Sheikh always come into the 
hands of the greatest landowners. The wealthiest mer- 
chants become Oumana, and the pick of the students of 
Karaouiyin have some chance of entering the Makhzen as 
secretai les. The membeis of the Makhzen affect to 
be an open corpoiation, and do not make a point of 
repulsing those who succeed in laising themselves. But, 
in reality, unless a Moroccan has some people of rank 
in his family, it is very haid for him to gain prefeiment, 
and in each generation there are only an infinitesimal pio- 
portion of new men. Foi the hei editary idea is at the 
bottom of all Moroccan administialion. If the Kaicls 
of the tribes aie not hcicditaiy, they aie, at all events, 
chosen fiom one or two of the most important families 
in the district. In the atmy the oillcers aie, in most 
cases, sons of officers of the same rank, In the financial 
offices, the sons of Oumana are, in the natural course of 
things, the successors of their fatheis, and in the election of 
secretai ics for the Makhzen a piefeicnce is shown foi the 
sons of former secretai ies, to the considerable neglect of the 
annual output of the Medeisas. So, alongside of the here- 
ditaiy Makhzen caste, there has gradually grown up an 
official Makhzen caste, which, of late days, has developed 
in Such a way as to make it necessary to distinguish it 
clearly in the Makhzen, where it is tending to become 
predominant. 

The organisation of a national standing army was the first 
blow stiucfc at the exclusive privilege of the Makhzen tribes. 
These tribes, in fact, supplied the sole armed force of the 
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Sultans, and it was for this very reason that they had been 
declared Makhzen. As the Turks had soon ceased to be a 
menace to Morocco, the Makhzen army, m its original 
form, had been sufficient to cairy out its task of keeping 
the tubes in check. The appearance of an external danger 
with the French conquest in Algeiia compelled the Sultans 
to devise a new military system. The experience of Isly 
demonstiated the powerlessness of the old aimy, and the 
approach of the Christians made it possible foi Moulay 
Abderrahman to bring home to his people the need for a 
national army, in which the contingents of all the submissive 
tubes should be incorporated in a permanent fashion. His 
son, Sidi Mohammed, was the foundei of the new Moroccan 
army. Under his leign the molha%nn ceased to form the 
active army, and were reduced to their piesent position, in 
which they form the permanent gairison of the Makhzen 
cities, and also act as gendarmes. 

The permanent aslcir, and temporary nouaib, furnished 
by the tribes, became the effective foice, which took pait m 
all the Sheieefian expeditions, and it was the policy of Sidi 
Mohammed and Moulay el-Hassan to be continually increas- 
ing the number of the tubes who would consent to furnish 
these contingents. Giadually the submissive tubes ended 
by consenting, and to-day no resistance is met with, save 
among the Khlot and the people of the Gharb. In fact, 
for the last fifty years the Moioccan army has been under- 
going a transformation. The ancient Makhzen system is 
tending to disappear, and the mokiwzms no longer possess 
their old-time value. Theii mtntnas and ratchs are carelessly 
paid, and the illustrious coips of the Bouakhar is falling 
more and moie into decay. The Sheiaga, who seem best 
to have maintained their position, do not exceed 4500 horse- 
men, and the Oudaia 2000. The creation of a national 
army has necessarily 1 educed the authority of the Makhzen 
tribes. They have lost their original ratson d'etre, and the 
advantage of forming an exclusive militaiy class, supporting 
the Shereefian powei against the other tubes who were 
excluded fiom service. Henceforward all are called to 
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serve the Sovereign, and, among the nskat, the tabors of the 
Makhzen tribes aie in no way distinguished fiom those of 
the other tribes. 

Despite this militaiy dcgiadation, which befell them in 
the middle of the nineteenth centuiy, the Makhzen suc- 
ceeded m maintaining, up to a veiy recent date, then 
predominance m the Government of Moiocco. Theii 
privileged place in the impenal guaid and among the 
employments of the palace continued to secuie them access 
to the soveieign, whose councils they dominated. Up to 
the death of Moulay el-Hassan, who preserved a stiict 
observance of the tiaditionsof his dynasty, the chief men 
of the Makhzen were spiung, as a general rule, fiom 
Makhzen tribes. In 1894, thiee of his ministers belonged 
to the great family of the Djemai, who were of the Sherarga 
(Ouled-Djamila). The regency of Ba Ahmed brought to 
power a negro slave family of tlie palace. The taste for 
reforms shown by Moulay Abdelaziz during the last three 
years, Ins dislike for received usages, his desiie foi a sudden 
unification of the Empire, have dealt the final blow at the 
predominance of the Makhzen tribes. After having been 
deprived of the exclusive right of giving soldicis to the 
Sultan, they are in a fail way towards losing the privilege 
they still possess, of supplying the Government with its 
principal membeis. At the piesent time secietaiies and 
Oumana have invaded the Makhzen, and members of 
the guich tribes are distinctly in a miiioiity. 

To tell the truth, this transfoimation has arisen fiom 
circumstances, as much as fiom the prince’s caprice. It 
results flora the complication of administrative matteis and 
the growing importance of economic questions, which 
required specialists, and rendeied the privilege of birth 
inadequate. So that the band of officials which really 
forms the Moroccan Cabinet is to-day composed of three 
secretaries, four Oumana, and two mokhaznis only. 

This upward movement of secretaries and Oumana 
making their way to power, and displacing the mokhaznis, 
introduces a new spirit into the Makhzen. Previously 
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authority came in the hands of men, at once of the camp 
and of the country, occupying, along with their fellow- 
tribesmen, a position supeiior to that of the Arab or 
Arabised peoples of the plain, but as truly Bedouin as the 
members of the non-pnvileged tribes, possessed of a limited 
culture, and disposed to regard force as the real basis of the 
State. It was a militaiy Government, in which the influence 
of a sort of lural aristocracy was predominant. With the 
secretaries, who are scholars, and the Oumana, who are rich 
merchants, begins the rigime of learning and wealth. The 
power is coming into the hands of “ intellect,” and Morocco 
is watching the dawn of a Government of scholars. The 
majoiity of these secretaries and all these Oumana belong 
to the Moorish population, whose chief centre is Fez, but 
which swarms at Rabat, Salay, and Tetouan as well. They 
arc refined and cultured people, who preserve, in these 
cities, all that remains of the glorious Moorish civilisation, 
affect a profound contempt for the Bedouins of the countiy, 
not hesitating to look upon themselves as of superior stock, 
and form among themselves a society very analogous to that 
established, in the Middle Ages, in the great commercial 
cities of Europe. These secretaries and Oumana deiive 
peaceable tastes from their origin. They are better tiained 
for the handling of affairs, and inclined to consider policy a 
more efficacious instrument than war. They have as fellow- 
members of the Makhzen men from the upper middle 
classes in the hadhariya'^ cities, among whom the Fasis 
predominate. 

^ Hadhariya . refined life of the hadliari, the inhabitant of a large town 
[hadlira ) ; opposed to the aroubiya (life of the Arabs), and oadiya (life of 
the Bedouins). 
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Ft'.z, 

Round the Sultan centre the two set vices of theMakhv^en — 
the Court Seivice and the Service of State. The seat of 
these services is the Dar el-Maklv/en, which selves as the 
residence of the Sovereign. That of Fez is situated in the 
veiy centie of Fez el-Djedid, and its lofty walls form a 
rectangular mass in the centic of the Makhzen city. Con- 
formably to the division of the services it shelters, it is 
divided into two distinct poitions, united by a single 
passage, by which the Sultan’s palace communicates with 
that of the Government, Each of the two enclosuies has 
its own entrance. The rooms of the Shereef are fronted by 
a long quadrangular court. After passing through a gate, 
guarded by negioes, one apptoaches a network of pavilions 
and irregular buildings, which contain the lesidue of the 
sovereign’s household, and the apartments of his Court. 
Above rises a slender minaret, covered with green tiles, 
which indicates the mosque of Lalla Mma, the prince’s 
private oratory. The palace is surrounded by the shady 
gardens of Lalla Mina, by the olive plantations of the 
Aguedal, and the vast esplanade of the new tnechomr, 
reserved for the operations of the tioops. 

158 
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The organisation of the Moroccan Court is very com- 
plicated, and its membeis are distributed among a certain 
number of bodies [hantas) some of which aie employed in 
the internal, some in the external services of the palace. 
The body in closest touch with the soveieign is that of the 
fraiguia (the men of the tent), who arc entrusted with the 
Shereefian Afrag, on campaign, and guaid the gates of the 
imperial dwelling in the cities. They aie the bodyguard, 
and form the confidential body pat excellence. Their 
numbers are large — ovei ^00 — and they aie specially 
recruited from the Bouakhar, and are commanded by a 
Kaid er-Raha (a captain of 500) chosen from the tribe. 

The Chamberlain [Hagtb) is the head of the four bodies 
charged with the inner service of the palace, to wit, the 
moualin-el-oudhou^ the moualin-ettat^ the momlin-el-fi ach^ and 
the moualin-essejada . The two first of these bodies aie com- 
posed of picked negro slaves, brought up in the palace itself, 
and the gift or bequest of the great Kaids The moualin- 
el-oudhou (men of the bath) arc the usheis of the Imperial 
chamber. There are fifty of them under the orders of a 
Khalifa, who is chosen by the Hagib, and it was the custom 
for the Hagib himself to be one of their number. This 
Hagib was the confidential slave and favourite of his master, 
who admitted him to the honour of his intimacy. In token 
of dependence he had always to remain with his feet un- 
covered in the Sovereign’s presence. For four successive 
generations the office of Hagib was filled by the family of 
the deceased Ba Ahmed, whose career showed the extra- 
ordinary degiee of power that a slave in Morocco can obtain. 

The mouahn-etUi'i of the tea) are also negro slaves. 
There are about ten of them, under the contiol of a Khalifa 
of the Hagib. In an apartment reserved for them, they 
make all the necessary preparations for the imperial tea. 
Some of them, the moualin-el-ma (men of the water), must 
procure and distil the water, which is drawn from special 
wells. They hand over the water or the tea required to 
the negresses who serve in the private apartments of the 
monarch. 
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The niomlin-el-frach (men of the bed), twenty in num- 
ber, belong to ceitain families chosen fiom the Makhzen 
tribes, who have a heieditaiy tight to these oflices. They 
aie entiusted with the care of the study or the tent of the 
Sovcieign, and, when he attends the mosque on Fiiday, 
carry his piaymg-caipet. It is the usage that the Hagib 
should, ex officio, form one of their number, and become 
head of the body. 

The moualin-essejada (men of the mat) aie the grooms of 
the chamber, and are diawn from the ranks of the Shoifa 
of the reigning dynasty, or the unattached Kaids. Each of 
them has his day of service in tuin. They carry the 
praying-mat, which they spread on the ground at the pre- 
scribed hours, and in the desiied position, in whatever 
apartment the Sultan happens to be. Attached to this 
body is the little company of the moqqetin, who aie the 
muezzins of the palace, whose duty it is to leckon out, and 
announce the hours of piayei. The head of the momlin- 
essejada is nominated by the Hagib, subject to the Sultan’s 
approval. 

Whilst the Hagib, with his four bodies, assures the 
inner service of the palace, the control of the external 
services is m the hands of the Kald el-Mechouar. This 
high dignitary may belong to any tribe whatsoever, most 
often that of the Bouakhar, but he must be chosen from 
the officers of the corps of the msakhrin, who form the 
imperial guaid. 

The first body, dependent on the Kaid el-Mechouar, is 
the hanta of the moualin-erroua (men of the stable), negro 
slaves in charge of the imperial stables, which contain a 
large number of horses and mules.’^ There are always 200 

r The Malchzen possesses studs at certain places in the countiy — in tlie 
Hayaina territory, at Hadjra ech-Sheieefa, m the vicinity of Fez, near 
Larachc, and in several places in the Ilaouz, and in the temtoiy of the 
Abda, Rahamna, Doukleala, Chaonya Thus the horses grow up in free- 
dom. In old times, these studs weie very closely looked after, and the 
pedigrees carefully drawn up, but they aie now neglected, and the greater 
proportion of the horses in the royal stables has been brought from the 
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or 300 horses at the Sovereign’s disposal, which he draws 
on for the gifts of horses customary in Morocco. Their 
training is entrusted to a small set of grooms {siesa), about 
ten in number, taken indifferently from all the Makhzen 
tribes. The pack-mules are confided to the body of mule- 
teeis (rtOT»i£ir«) composed of elements drawn from the whole 
Empire. It is so numerous that it is looked upon as inde- 
pendent, and divided into several groups, under the control 
of as many Katds. These muleteers secure all the Makhzen 
tiansport foi convoy and expeditionary foice alike. 

Two cavalry corps (the nichamris and the msakhtin) are 
organised for the service of the palace. The former, about 
500 in number, are lecruited from all the tribes, and placed 
under the direct orders of the Kaid cl-Mechouar. They 
perform the duty of couriers, and await at the Dai el- 
Makhzen the orders of the Soveieign. The msakhrin^ are 
3000 in number, and foim the Imperial Guard. As such 
they never leave the Sultan’s side. On campaign they 
pitch their tents close to the Shereefian camp, and, in case 
of dangei, secure their master’s safety. Each Makhzen and 
quasi-Makhzen tribe, as well as the guichs of Tangier and 
Earache, must furnish their contingent of makhrin, with a 
Kaid ei-Raha to command it. The whole corps is under 
the diiect command of these collective Kaids ei-Raha, and 
is dependent upon the Minister of Wai alone 

tribes, as gifts of homage. The mules come fiom adits, depots maintained 
by the Makhzen in most of the submissive tribes. Each of these adirs is 
under the authority ot a special Kaid, and when there is a /laria (a special 
levy of troops), the Malthren draws upon them for the baggage animals it 
requires. 

' The msakhrin draw their origin from a Turkish corps, instituted by 
the Saadians, whose costume included a pointed checkiya (headdress) with 
the crescent and the star. This picked body was giadually transformed, 
and lost its foieign appearance, and it was only under the reign of Moulay 
el-IIassan that it assumed its present form. In the eighteenth century, in 
the time of Sidi Mohammed ben Abdallah, the msakhrin, then com- 
manded by a Kaid el-Abbes, distinguished themselves by a great victory 
over the lebel Ait-Youssi From thence came their name of Saheb 
el-Abbes (the companions of el-Abbes), under which they aie still known. 

L 
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These aie the chosen horsemen who, cliawn up in line 
behind their standaids, invest the loyal appeal ances in 
public with such an air of giandeui. They are accom- 
panied, on gieat occasions, by the hercditaiy holdeis of 
certain offices at Couit. The moHabn-el-7Hokhala (men 
of the rifle), the vmialin-essekin (men of the sabre), the 
mouahn-el~frada (men of the pistols), the moiialhi-cJ-mahajfa 
(men of the litter), recruited from the sons of Kaids or 
unattached Kaids, form, under the contiol of the Kaid 
el-Mechouar, the immediate escort of the Sovereign. It 
IS the same with the moul-el-meddall, who carries the 
parasol at the Sultan’s side, and the mxarguiya^ who 
precede him with their lances. These functions are 
looked upon as hereditaiy in seveial Makhzen families. 
The people who walk behind the Sultan, shaking pieces 
of muslin to keep away the flies, are chosen fiom the 
hanta of the mouaUn-erroua. 

All these officials, of these diverse Makhzen bodies, weai 
a uniform costume — that of the 7nokha%ni — that is to say, 
the long colouied kaftan, showing beneath the faradjiya of 
white linen, and suimounted by the burnous, or headdiess, 
the pointed chechtya^ with or without rezzd.^ This cos- 
tume may, thanks to the fineness of the stuff, and the 
delicate tints, be exceedingly elegant, so that theie is no 
prettier sight than a group of Makhzen horsemen, and no 
more splendid one, than the Sultan of Morocco surrounded 
by his following on great occasions. 

These Court officials, whether coming from Makhzen 
tribes, or negro slaves, are almost all men of the kommiya or 
poniard, so named because they possess a certain military 
character, indicated by a cuived poniard, slung across the 
shoulders, and attached to a silken cord. In contradistinc- 
tion to them, the state offices are, for the most part, in the 
hands of men of chkara (leather-bag), who carry at their 
side, instead of the poniard, a portfolio, intended as a recep- 

I Chechiya. Skull-cap of red cloth worn by the men of the •> aka. 

“ Rezza. Long strips of white muslin enclosing the chechtya, and 
forming the turban. 
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tacle for state documents. These are the civil functionaries 
— Viziers or secretaries — whose duty it is to apply the 
traditional policy of the Makhzen to the Government o the 
Empire. 

They meet every moining to establish the makhzeniya 
in that part of the Dar el-Makhzen which is specially 
reserved foi them. At Fez it is a senes of courts and 
passages, crowned by the minaiet of the Djamaa el-Khadia, 
which IS set apart for the official devotions. One enters it 
from the old mahmar, by a gate flanked by two battle- 
mented towers, and guarded by soldiers of the Makhzen. 
After the morning piayer, Viziers and secretaries make 
then way on theii mules towards the Dar el'Makhzen. 
Their mounts draw up in the old mschouar, whilst the 
rideis, passing through the principal gate and the entrance 
passages, teach a large court which used to be the centre of 
the makhzmiya. For some time it has been abandoned for 
a similar court, but farther on, and more in the middle of 
the buildings of the Dar el-Makhzen, Its arrangement is 
uniform, for the Government of the Empire must always 
meet in the same sort of premises, that is, in an oblong 
court with, first, a colonnade, and then a senes of chambers, 
the beniqas of the ministers, opening on it. Right at the 
foot, opening on a balcony, is the Koubbet en-Nasr, the 
pavilion of victory, in which the Sovereign’s study is 
enclosed, with a direct access from his palace by an interior 
corridor. In this single couit meet together all the minis- 
terial departments, which deal with the affairs of the entire 
kingdom. 

U p to a recent date, a V izier and several secretaries were 
sufficient to handle all this political mechanism. Under the 
reign of Moulay Abderrahman, they were seven in all. 
But in these later times, questions have become compli- 
cated, and the makhzeniya has developed enormously. It 
now comprises a veritable Ministry, consisting of some eighty 
secretaries. The chief Ministers are now called Viziers by 
courtesy — for, m leality, the only one of them who has a 
right to the title is the Grand Vizier, the Ouzir, Minister 
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of the Interior, Theoretically, this functionary is the leal 
head of the Government, the statesman on whom devolves 
the formidable duty of fomenting the tiibal jealousies in 
Older to secuie the supiemacy of the Makhzen. The Ouzir 
becomes, in this way, the Prime Minister of the Moroccan 
Government On him depend both the Kaids and the Kadis 
— that is, the organisation of the tribes, and the services 
arising from the leligious law. Coirespondence with the 
Sultan is made thiough him, and, thanks to his position as 
negotiator with the tiibes, he is qualified to unite in his 
hands the whole internal policy of Morocco. 

By the side of the Ouzir’s immense powers, othei Min- 
isters could only be, in the past, unimportant functionaries. 
External policy is in the hands of the Ouzir el-Bahr (the 
Minister of the Sea), so named because he deals with 
afFaiis from without, that is to say — except on the Algerian 
fiontier — from beyond the sea. It is he who secures the 
relations of Morocco with the powers, and corresponds 
with the Kaids on questions relative to interests abroad. 
As the diplomatic corps resides at Tangier, far from the 
Makhzen, contact is established thiough the medium of a 
Naib es-Sultan, resident in that city, who becomes, foi the 
occasion, the Khalifa of the Minister of Foreign Affairs. 
The Allef (the payer) fulfils the duties of Minister of War. 
Originally he was only the agent, charged with the pay and 
upkeep of the troops. He has gradually taken the Sultan’s 
place as real head of the army. 

The Amin el-Oumana is the head of the body of the 
Oumana, who are chosen from the families of wealthy 
merchants and entrusted throughout the country with the 
regulation of economic conditions, for it is thought that 
they would have both more experience in the fulfilment of 
their duties, and sufficient means to guarantee the purity of 
their administration. The Amin el-Oumaiia has the whole 
financial service in his hands, and is thus the Minister of 
Finance. Formerly he lived permanently at Fez, despite 
the wanderings of the Makhzen. But when the house of 
the Amin el-Oumana, then in office, was pillaged by the 
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populace at Fez, after the accession of Moulay el-Hassan, 
that Sovereign realised the necessity of assuring, at all 
times, the immediate piotection of the Makhzen to his 
Minister of Finance, and, since then, this official has been 
requested to follow the movements of the Court. At the 
side of the Amin el-Oiimana figure three high officials 
whose beniqas are offices that are, in a way, connected 
with the Department of Finance. One, the Amin ed- 
Dekhel (Amin of the Income), collects the revenue, and 
deposits it m the Tieasury; the second, the Amin ech- 
Chkara (Amin of the Expenditure), draws from the same 
Treasury to settle the debts of the Makhzen ; the last, the 
Amin el-Hsab (Amin of the Accounts), checks the accounts 
transmitted to the Makhzen and the Oumana in office 
throughout the Empire, and fulfils the function of Audit 
Office. 

The Ouzir, the Ouzir el-Bahr, the Allef, and the Amin 
el-Oumana, are the four chief Vizieis whose authoiity 
dominates the counsels of the Government There exists, 
however, another functionary, dowered with a special 
bentqa, who may be looked upon as the Minister of Justice 
— tire Ouzir ech-Shikayat, the Minister of Claims, All 
claims addressed to the Makhzen by the Kaids or the 
tribes reach this official, who distributes them among the 
depaitments competent to deal with them, submitting them, 
it may be to the Chraa, it may be to the Sultan, it may be 
to the bentqa of the Minister concerned. The plaintiffs, 
who throng the Dai el-Makhzen at the horns of makh- 
%eniya, have access to this Minister, who has been created 
foi the express purpose of healing then gnevances 

Although the function of the Hagib, who is head of the 
household sei vices of the palace, is a Court lathei than a 
State office, the Chamberlain is none the less possessed of 
a bentqa, in which he regulates the expenses of the Couit. 
He is, under this head, the Minister of the Imperial House- 
hold, and, as his duties bring him into constant contact 
with the Sultan, he often takes upon himself to inteivene 
officiously with the Sovereign, and bring requests before 
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him. The Kaid el-Mechouar, head of the External Ser- 
vices of the palace, possesses no beniqa of his own, but is 
nevertheless regarded as one of the great Makhzetr officials, 
On solemn occasions he performs the duties of Master of 
Ceremonies. It is he who puts the correspondence addressed 
to the Sovereign into the proper hands, and introduces the 
Kards who have obtained the favour of an audience. He, 
too, has the task of anesting them when they have incurred 
the Sheieefian displeasure. 

Each of the nine beniqas that open on the inner Court 
of the Dar el-Makhzen represents a Ministerial Depart- 
ment. They are great apartments, completely bare, with 
mats and carpets spread on the ground. Viziers and secre- 
taries enter them with their felt hats folded beneath their 
arm, and squat down at the accustomed spot. On the 
ground, m front of the Minister, is a little desk, containing 
an inkstand, pens, and paper. The secretaries, less favoured, 
have to take all the necessary articles fiom their own chkara. 
Theie is no table, and every one uses his hand instead. The 
only large piece of fui-niture in the beniqn is a set of drawers, 
sacred to the archives, where the secictaiy of the archives 
piles up the documents to be used for the copy of the 
minutes and the letters received, winch are arranged in little 
bundles, enveloped in white flowered material. The Vizier 
has his seat in the centre of the farthei end of the chamber. 
The secretaries sit in lines on his right and his left in 
accordance with a strict hierarchy, in obedience to which 
they move up ftom left to right, as vacancies arise. The 
two first secretaries, on the left and right, are the most im- 
portant officials of the Department, In the beniqa of the 
Grand Vizier, they are the directors of the South and of the 
North, the one on the right dealing with the affairs of the 
Haouz, the one on the left with those of the Gharb. The 
work of the other secretaries is not determinate. They are 
employed, according to their aptitudes, in this or that de- 
partment of the clerical work of the Administration. Oire 
is charged with calling out the harkas^ whilst another is 
better at announcing victories and publishing the number 
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of heads cut off, A third finds it easy to write “thank 
you,” whilst a fourth has a keen pen for abuse. And so 
each is comnaissioned to diaw up the documents which aie 
best suited to his manner In this way the official corre- 
spondence of the beniqa is carried on If it contain orders 
to be executed, it must receive the imperial signature. The 
special correspondence, in which the Minister furnishes the 
Kaids with instructions 01 information, is entmsted to three 
or four secretaries, who squat m front of the great man. 
They are termed the “secretaiies who sit opposite,” and 
are, in reality, the Cabinet of the Vizier. 

Each heniqa is continually visited by people who have 
business with it. It is customary for the Kaids of the 
tribes to frequent the Dai el-Makhzen, when they aie 
present at Court. They take advantage of it to settle the 
affairs of theii district with the Depaitment competent to 
deal with them, or else they establish themselves in the 
hemqa of a Vizier who is their friend. If not, they wait, 
humbly seated near the door, on one of these straw sacks 
in use in Moroccan houses, and called fertalas. Petitioneis 
come and lay siege to the Minister of Claims. The Kaids 
er-Raha visit the Allef to settle with him all that concerns 
their troops. So there is always, at the hours of the makh- 
zemya, an immense amount of movement m the special 
court which is devoted to the Government of Morocco. 

Each heniqa employs a greater or less number of 
secretaries, accoiding to its importance. It is naturally 
the Grand Vizier who has the largest number, for his 
correspondence is voluminous, and he has to be constantly 
despatching confidential agents on missions to settle all 
delicate matters in the provinces. His staff contains not 
less than thirty individuals. The heniqa of the Amin el- 
Oumana is also well staffed. The Allef has some ten 
secretaries, and the Minister for Foreign Affairs a slightly 
smaller staff. Each Minister has the right to make 
suggestions in his own heniqa^ and chooses his men, 
subject to the Sultan’s approval. He is free to take what 
he wishes, where he can get it, from the best known 
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tolba of Karaouiym (the University students of Fez), or 
from the youths who have distinguished themselves as 
secretaiies in the employ of some Governor. As a mattei 
of fact, the Vizieis show a very maikeJ tendency to piefei 
those candidates whose fathers weie in the seivice befoie 
them. Further, the great piopoition of the secietaiies are 
people of Fez, more laiely ofMarralcech, Rabat, orTetouan. 
The tribes supply only a favoured individual heie and there, 
such as the piesent second secretary of the Grand Viziei, 
Si el-Arbi el-Hasnaoui, who is one of the Beni-Hasen. 
Among the Fasis, who overrun the different beniqas at 
the present time, one can find two secretaries who are 
of Algerian origin — from Mascara — one with the Grand 
Vizier, the other with the Ministei fov Foreign Affairs. 

Tradition demands that the Hagib shall be the first to 
arrive at the Dar el-Makhzen to engage with the Sovereign 
in the morning prayer. As soon as the Sultan has taken 
his place in the Koubbet en-Nasr to attend to State 
business, the moualin el-oudhou (men of the bath) line 
up in fiont of him ready to obey their master’s requests, 
and a fraigui (bodyguaid) goes off to announce the ShereePs 
presence in every beniqa ; for the Vizieis aie not allowed 
to solicit an audience, but must await the Imperial summons. 
If the Sultan wishes to talk with one of his Ministeis, he 
confines himself to pionouncing the baptismal name of the 
man he wants to see, and a moul el-oudhou hastens off 
to fetch him. The Vizier discusses his affaiis with the 
Sultan, answers his questions, and cntiusts to him the 
letters drawn up in his beniqa. The Sultan icads the 
correspondence carefully, and to indicate his assent makes 
a jound pencil mark at the end of the last line. After 
that, the missive may be stamped by the Hagib with the 
Imperial Seal and despatched to its destination. 

Formally the makhzeniya was under veiy strict regula- 
tions. Moulay el-Hassan had an instinct for authority. 
He took an active interest in the business, and aimed at 
directing it himself, and controlling the actions of his Viziers. 
Each of them had to stay in his place without the power 
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to encroach on his neighbour’s domain. The Grand 
Vizier was the actual Piime Minister, and it was but 
rarely that the position was not occupied by one whose 
voice was predominant in the Councils of the State. 
Moulay el-Hassan had friends, but no favourites. He 
was content with the society of his Hagibs, who aie a 
Sultan’s natuial confidants, and if the ties of affection which 
bound him to Si Ali el-Mesfioui, his Vizier of Claims, were 
notorious, yet the wisdom and the rectitude of the lattei 
were such that the severest ccnsois found nothing to say 
against so legitimate an influence. 

The horns of work were cleaiiy defined at the Dai el- 
Makhzen. Viziers and secretaiies had to be there from 
SIX to ten o’clock in the morning, and from thiee to sunset. 
They were free only on Thursday, on Friday morning, 
and during the three great religious festivals. Each day, 
without exception, all the Ministers weie summoned by 
the Sultan, in a regulai lotation, beginning with the Hagib 
and the Giand Vizier. The Minister of War and the 
Amin of the Expenditure were received last, in the 
afternoon. 

Under this regime the Makhzen was exceedingly stiong, 
for the Sultan really concentrated all the foices of the State 
in his own hands. The sole concern of a Vizier was his 
own heniqa, and for that he was responsible to his mastei. 
Provided that he was satisfied, the Vizier was at liberty to 
enrich himself at the expense of Ins dependants, and in this 
way indemnify himself as he pleased for the absence 01 
exiguity of his salary. It was at that time the custom for 
no Moroccan official to receive payment. Fiom time to 
time the Sultan would make them a present of houses, 
horses, or mules. The Viziers were given the rnouna 
(rations) and a small money supplement besides. By special 
grace the Giand Vizier received 150 mitkals, say, 7 douros 
a month. The secietaries had to be content with a small 
fee for every letter written by them, and they were offered 
garments at the time of the thiee great festivals. Of 
course, they succeeded in securing a better salary by making 
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capital out of their influence, and the moie extended the 
patronage of an office, the moie luciative it became. In 
spite of their ludicrous salary of 7 douros a month, the 
Grand Vizieis rapidly became uch, and other Ministers 
and piincipal secietaiies bore witness to the extent of their 
profits by the luxury of their private life. 

The accession of Moulay Abdelaziz has ovei thrown all 
these ancient customs of a despotic and patriarchal Govern- 
ment. During the last three yeais the levity of the 
young Sovereign, or the infiltration of European ideas, has 
occasioned the opening of a considerable number of new 
qa'tdas^ and in the ancient edifice of the Makhzen the 
sudden growth of certain germs of constitutional govern- 
ment may be detected. The new rig'me gave birth to a 
project of fiscal reform, which aimed at the abolition, at one 
blow, of all piivileges, in defiance of the historical origin of 
the Makhzen, whose very existence is bound up with the 
maintenance of privileged gioups. Under the dominion of 
these innovating influences has arisen, in the veiy heart of 
the Makhzen, a conception of collective responsibility of a 
sort of Cabinet of Ministers. From that time, at the close 
of the Makhzeniya, the Vizieis met together in the kniqa 
of the Grand Vizcr, there to hold a meeting, which is 
termed the Mcdjhs or Komtih. Each of them biings 
before it the weighty mattcis of his department, and 
submits them to the decision of all. Finally, the officials 
had fixed salaries assigned to them, and, in exchange, bound 
themselves by solemn oaths, intended to seive as guarantees 
of their future rectitude.^ 

' The Kai'ds of the tribes swore on the Koran, befoie the Vizieis, and 
in accordance with a pictmesque formula : “ I sweai by the name of God 
— 'tliere is no God save him alone — to receive nothing fiom those under my 
adnunisttalion, were it only an egg 1” Furthei, they piomised to be 
content with then emoluments, never to deceive the Mahhzen, and to 
consecrate to its service all their devotion and all their energy. The 
secretaries bound themselves to be the faithful employes of their respective 
Viziers, and never to ask anything of the generosity of the Kaids. The 
Viziers, in their turn, svvore on the Sacred Book never to deceive the 
Sultan, and to leftatn fiom their former exactions, 
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U nfortunately, the youthful Sultan, who thus inaugurated 
the reign of virtue in the Makhzen, had himself no taste 
for affairs. Timid and careless as he is, he makes only 
short appearances at the Koubbet en-Nasr, and the whole 
Makhzeniya has dutifully confoimed to its lord’s behaviour. 
Viziers and secretaries have been granted an additional 
weekly leave of absence. Friday has become a whole 
holiday, like Thursday, and working hours have been 
shortened. Officials no longer return to the Dar el- 
Makhzen in the afternoon. To make up, the morning’s 
work is piolonged until all the day’s requirements are 
completely met, and the Viziers remain at home at the 
disposition of the Sultan, who, in cases of uigency or some 
unforeseen contingency, summons them at any hour what- 
soever of the day or night. 

Moulay Abdelaziz disdained the society of his Hagib 
which was permitted him, and sui rounded himself 
with favourites, who beguiled his boredom by sharing in 
his European amusements. One of these favourites, Si 
el-Mehdi el-Menehbi, gained a place among the Viziers 
as War Minister, and his position near the Sultan was 
sufficient to secure him a predominant influence in the 
counsels of State. The traditional rotation, by which the 
Ministers were daily summoned into the presence of the 
Sovereign, has fallen into desuetude. Some of them are 
constantly at the Prince’s side, and find it much easier to 
make then advice prevail. Others are granted meiely 
inteimittent audiences, whilst the Minister of Claims and 
the Amin of the Expenditure never even see the Sultan at 
all. The Grand Vizier has lost his predominant influence, 
and gradually all the threads of the Goveinment have 
united in the hands of the favourite. 

The banished Vizieis have turned sulky, and instead of 
confining themselves to their special departments, they 
scan the whole of the Makhzen political horizon, ready, as 
their instinct prompts them, to adopt any means of gaining 
the royal favour. The loss of credit, that the present 
events have caused the favoured Minister to undergo, has 
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furnished new fuel to all these intrigues. There is not a 
single incident which is not made the most of, now by 
one, now by anothei, to altiact the attention of Moulay 
Abdelaziz, and gam for its beneficiary the lempoiaiy 
leadeiship of the Makhzcn. 

To sum up, undei the icign of Moulay el-Hassan and 
the regency of Ba Ahmed, theie existed an exceedingly 
stiong Makhzen — a Makhzen foimed of officials who were 
the agents of a policy over which the Sultan and, next to 
him, the Grand Vizier, exercised the real contiol. Under 
Moulay Abdelaziz has arisen a weak Makhzen — a Makhzen 
of professional politicians, intriguing against one another, 
adopting diffeient attitudes, and playing on the inexperience 
of the Sovereign, in order to seeme the adoption of some 
determinate line of policy. 

The present Makhzen intrigues are exceedingly subtle, 
and call for a great deal of tortuous policy. Theie hardly 
exists a head of a State whose natme makes it hardei for 
his Ministeis to manage him than the Sultan of Morocco. 
His Viziers are able to succeed solely owing to the sweet- 
ness of cliaractei and the really good intentions which they 
aie unanimous in acknowledging as existent in Moulay 
Abdelaziz, and which seive to correct his too fiequcnt 
impulses. If the Sultan cannot boast of absolute authority 
in his States, he possesses it, at all events, in his Makhzen. 
The present events have abundantly proved that, when the 
Shereefian behaviour happens to giate on public feeling, 
the tribes are content to make their reply in a general 
agitation, which develops the latent vis inertiis throughout 
the whole country, and puts a sudden stop to the opeiations 
of the Government. On the othei hand, the Makhzen 
staff appears to be disarmed befoie the Sovereign. The 
religious beliefs, peculiar to the Maghreb, do not allow of 
their suppressing by violence, as in the lest of Islam, the 
crowned Shereef. Besides, the uncertainty of the inten- 
tions of possible successors, and the fear of going fiom 
bad to worse, aie calculated to make it impossible for the 
piinci pal Viziers to entertain the idea of deposition. More- 
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over, the Viziers, who represent the privileged class, are 
utterly unable to speak frankly to a man whose least dis- 
pleasure would be sufficient to entail their ruin. For two 
years they have given the Sultan and his favourites free 
lein, encouraging them by their silence, and meiely doing 
all they can to keep the evil from going too far. They 
would nevei risk a direct collision with the impulsive 
nature of Moulay Abdelaziz, through a piece of advice 
too dogmatically given, or a piece of news too suddenly 
bioken. It suits them much bettei to adopt gentle 
measures. It took them long months to give him an 
idea of the dangeis of the present disturbance and the 
progress of Bou Hamara. They awaited prudently the 
favourable moment befoie sapping the influence of the 
favourites, and banishing from the Dar el-Makhzen the 
European adventurers whose numbers were ever increas- 
ing. It was a work of patience, gradually achieved, 
by means of ever-rccurring allusions, by exposing the 
Pimce to the leproaches of Shorfa and Oulemas, who 
had nothing to fear from his angei, and by submitting 
to his notice translations of oppoitune ai tides in European 
journals, and shelteiing themselves behind the language of 
the foreign agents who had been sent amongst them. 

At the present moment the principal offices in the 
Makhzen are occupied by the following individuals ; — 


Obzir . . . . 

OuziR el-Bahk . . 

Alli.f 

Amin el-Oumana 
Amin ech-Chkara 
Amin el-Hsad . . 

Amin ed-Deichel • 
Hagib : . . . . 

OuziR. ech-Chikayat 
Kaid el-Mechouar . 


. Si Feddoul Gharnit. 

Si Abdelkeiim ben Shman. 

. Si el-Mehdi el-Menehbi. 

Sheikh Tazi. 

. Si el-Hadj el-Mehdi Lahlo. 

Si el-Hadj Mohammed Bennouna. 

j- Si Ahmed Erieqina. 

. Si el-Medhi Gharnit, 

. Si Driss ben Yaich. 


The composition of this Moroccan Cabinet is typical of 
the new Makhzen. It brings into clear relief the re- 
spective positions taken by the new elements which now 
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share in the Government of Morocco, and the predominant 
r 61 e played by heiedity in the election to the highest offices 
of the State. Among the new gieat dignitaries, the Allcf 
and the Kai'd alone have arisen from Makhzen tribes, Si 
el-Mehdi el-Menehbi comes from the Menahba, a qiiasi- 
Makhzen tribe of the Haouz, Si Driss ben Yaich fiom the 
Bouakhar, It is, indeed, natuial that the care of the army 
should be vested in a member of the militaiy caste, and 
it is the unvarying tradition of the Shereefian Court to 
consider a Bouakhai negro as the most decoiative peison 
to fill the post of Mastei of Ceiemonies. Si Driss is a 
superb mulatto, of very dark complexion, with a magni- 
ficent piesence and a voice of thunder, who, on the days 
of the great festivals, cairies, with suipassing dignity, the 
baton of his office. 

The Grand Vizier, the Minister for Foieign Affaiis, 
and the Minister of Claims, have risen from the ranks of 
the Makhzen secretaiies They occupy the thiee heniqas 
which moie especially call for the seivice of lettered and 
scholarly men. The foui financial depaitments are natur- 
ally in the hands of Oumana. Among these the Amin 
cch-Clikaia, el-Hadj el-Mchdi Lahlo, belongs to a lich 
merchant family at Fez. One of Ins brotheis, cl-Hadj 
Mohammed, who died lately, gcneuilly lived at Marseilles, 
where he was attached to a Ficnch agency. The Amin 
ed-Dekhel, Si Ahmed Erreqina, is an Amm of Tetouan. 
He fills, at the same time, the office of Hagib, in defiance 
of ancient usage, which reserved the post of Chamberlain 
for negro slaves of the Palace,^ 

Among the present occupants of the diffeient beniqas 
there is not a single one who can be considered as having 

1 It seems that this departure from tradition is to hecome the rule with 
Moulay Abdelaziz, and that he consideis that the department of the Im- 
perial Household ought henceforth to be in the hands of Oumana. In the 
absence of Si Ahmed Erreqina, who is at this moment away at Oudjela 
as head of the Makhzen deputation, sent to strengthen the wavering loyalty 
of the east of the Empire, his temporary successor is another Amin, 
el-Hadj Omar et-Tazi, biother of the Minister of Finance. 
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lisen to the first ranks of the Makhzen staff by his own 
unaided effoits. All belong to families that have been, for 
a longer or shoiter time, in possession of rank and fortune, 
and, in eveiy case, their career, since its initiation, has been 
shaped m an environment of rank and power. Si Feddoul 
Gharnit was born at Fez, of an old Moorish family fiom 
Granada, which left Spain in the seventeenth century, 
after the last exodus of its race. His father was Vizier 
undei the reign of Moulay Abdenahman, and he himself 
was brought up with Moulay el-Hassan at the Court of 
Sidi Mohammed. A boyish fiiendship gicw up between 
Si Feddoul and the future Sultan. When the latter be- 
came Khalifa in one of the Imperial cities, he kept as 
his secretaiy Si Feddoul, who was rising steadily m the 
heniqa of the Grand Vizier. Moulay el-Hassan nominated 
him Minister for Foreign Affairs; the regency of Ba 
Ahmed threw him out of office; and it is only during 
the last two years that he has been reinstated in the 
capacity of Grand Vizier. Si Abdelkenm is also one of 
the Moors of Granada, but the common Moi ocean taste 
for negresses has introduced a good deal of black blood 
into his family. His father was Mohtaseb^ of Fez, and 
his elder biother secietaiy to the Makhzen. The latter 
had sufficient influence to introduce Si Abdelkerim to 
the Governor of Fez, and aftei wards to Ba Ahmed, 
The all-poweiful Vizier took an interest in the young 
mulatto, and made him his private secretary, head of 
his office, and inteimediary between himself and the 
missions from abroad that visited the Court At the 
same time Si Abdelkerim was appointed tutor to the 
young Sultan, and, at the death of Ba Ahmed, he was 
naturally called upon to succeed him in the Ministry for 
Foreign Affairs. 

The Ouled-Tazi, of Jewish origin and natives of Taza, 
as their name indicates, are now distributed between Fez 
and Rabat. The father of Sheikh Tazi was a big merchant 

^ Mohtaseb, official with important economic powers, such as fixing 
the price of flour, meat, butter, &c. 
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in Fez and Amin of the Customs ; his brother, Si Tahai, 
became Amin ech-Chkaia ; and one of his connections, Si 
Abdesselam el-Tazi, Minister of Finance. Whilst his rela- 
tions weie thus finding their way into the beniqas of the 
Makhzen, Sheikh Tazi established himself at Manchester in 
the calico trade He returned to Morocco as Chief of the 
Customs at Saffi, and then was called to Couit in the 
capacity of Amin cch-Ckhata by Ba Ahmed. After the 
alteiations that followed the death of the Regent he was 
nominated Minister of Finance, in place of Si Abdesselam. 
The father of Si Driss ben Yarch was Kard el-Mechouar 
before him. He himself, before gaining this position, had 
been Governor of Oudja and Tetouan. The Minister 
of Claims, Si el-Medhi Gharnit, a person of whom little 
IS hcaid, owes his beniqa to the influence of his brother, 
the Grand Vizier, Among them all, the only ofHcial 
who can be looked upon as, relatively, a -parvenu^ is Si 
el-Medhi el-Menehbi. Yet his father and brother were 
Kaids of the unimportant tribe of the Menahba, as he 
was too, in his turn, after having served as moul el-frach 
(gentleman of the bed-chamber) in the inner scivice 
of the Palace. In fact, he was the confidential moihazni 
of Ba Ahmed, and, living in the Regent’s house, was 
the first to bring the Sultan the news of his death. 
By a stroke of fortune, the young nwkhaznl entered the 
beniqa of the Allef, and became the Prince’s chief favourite 
there. 

The confusion wrought in the Makhzen by the im- 
petuosity of Moulay Abdelaziz and his favourite, the oppor- 
tunity given to the Viziers of becoming, no longer the 
instruments, but the moving force in the Sheieefian policy, 
have relegated to the second rank the erstwhile predominant 
personality of the Grand Vizier-, and promoted to the first 
the Ministers of War and Foreign Affairs, Si el-Mehdi el- 
Menehbi and Si AbJelkerim ben Sliman, who have become, 
though in different senses, the representatives of the new 
tendencies of the Makhzen. 

Si Feddoul was not the man to assert his personality in 
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the shock of incidents and ideas that has marked these last 
yeais. He is a little old man of seventy, already paralysed 
on one side, who has grown old in the petty Makhzen 
intngues — an intriguer, a sceptic, and a wit. He had 
obtained the highest office in the State through the influence 
of Si el-Mehdi el-Mcnehbi, who wished to free himself 
from his predecessors lepioaches, and leplace him by a 
man retiring and discreet enough not to oppose a favourite’s 
actions before the Sultan Si Feddoul meekly assumed this 
hardly flattering lole. Despite the nominal grandeur of his 
position, his bentqa is unoccupied, his house empty of any 
following, and he only asserts himself from time to time 
by timid and haimless ciiticisms. 

None the less, it is impossible to visit him and fail to 
recognise the leal charm of his person. He has a delicate 
face, flamed in a very carefully tiimmed white beard. His 
clothes aie of delicate tissue and dazzlingly white, and the 
very long rezza allowed him by his high position is lolled 
most precisely. He is one of those delicate and lefined old 
men, who expand in stories of the past, all the more fluently 
that they aie well aware of the charm of their own wit, 
Although he has never left his own country, he guesses 
enough about Europe to be able to present Moroccan 
affaiis under the aspect that best suits foieign visitors. Si 
Feddoul belongs to the school of charming, cultured states- 
men, indifferent and resigned, the natural growth of the 
period of decadence of the Mussulman States, the last of 
whom our own generation has known at Constantinople 
and at Cano, 

Younger spirits and characters of a sterner mould 
were requued to take the helm of the Makhzen, at a time 
when European influence had made an unwontedly v igorous 
attack upon it, and found an unexpected ally in Moulay 
Abdelaziz. At this critical time. Si el-Mehdi el-Menehbi 
and Si Abdelkerim ben Sliman incarnated, each according 
to his age and tempeiament, the two tendencies which 
divided the Makhzen between them — one aiming at the 
swift and absolute transformation of the ancient Morocco, 

M 
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whilst the othei, though not utterly opposed to the things 
of Euiope, had in view a discerning use of them, and 
disci iniinate reform. 

The occupation of the Toiiat by Fiench troops seemed 
to have made the crisis inevitable. We had been led to 
considei it as a natuial phase m the necessaiy development 
of our Algerian policy, and. as in no way affecting the 
integrity of Moiocco, since the oases he at the extiemity 
of the Blad and the Ka'fds of the Makhzen exeicised 

no real authority there. But these are political leasons, 
and carry no great weight in the Maghieb. The possession 
of the Touat had, indeed, little effect on the real balance 
of the Empire. But our action was regarded as an encroach- 
ment on the soil of Islam, a blow aimed at the heritage 
of the Mussulmans, and the menace of what was yet to 
come. No more was needed to upset the Moroccan con- 
science, excite it to a Sacred Wai, and strain to breaking- 
point the fragile tie between the tribes and the Sultan, 
who thus proved himself powerless to defend the religious 
inteiests of his country against the infidels, and so unfit for 
the task which the Sheiecfian dynasties had been called to 
the thione to fulfil. 

The shock was so gieat, and the mcmbeis of the Makhzen 
became so painfully convinced of the weakness of the 
State, that they were unanimously agiced on the necessity 
of a new system, and the urgency of neccssaiy reforms that 
might serve to save the situation. In order to seek for 
advice and means of action, the two protagonists of the 
Makhzen, Si el-Medhi el-Menehbi and Si Abdelkenm ben 
SHman, were despatched m June of 1 901 as ambassadors to 
London and Pans. From that event, the political careei 
of these two Vizieis was determined by the consequences of 
their journey. 

Si el-Mehdi is only thirty-three years old. He had 
reached the highest ranks of the State before attaining his 
thirtieth year Head of the army in virtue of his position 
of Allef, virtual head of the administiation thanks to the 
Sultan’s favour, suirounded by retaineis and by flatterers, 
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with riches and power at his command, and of haughty 
address, Si eEMehdi had known naught of Fortune save 
hei smiles. Confident in his youth and in his stai, he was 
not disposed to foresee difficulties, so that young Sultan 
and young favourite alike were equally leady to listen to 
the most audacious suggestions. On the other hand, the 
compaiatively low birth and the rapid use of Si el-Mehdi 
had caused some scandal among the Makhzen, who tieated 
him as ?L parvenu, and such a man must have found it very 
pleasant, free as he was of all family traditions, to carry a 
scheme of lefoim which was calculated to reduce the pride 
of the privileged class. At London, Si el-Mehdi was plied 
with seductive suggestions, which proposed the federation 
of the Shereefian Empire, by the giowth of the Makhzen, 
the calling in of European wisdom and European capital — 
in a woid, by the formation of a Mussulman State, united 
beneath the international aegis, and forming an impassable 
bairier to Fiench ambitions. On his letuin, the Allef set 
to work with the eager assistance of his master. European 
influences held high carnival at the Dar el-Makhzen, which 
was crammed with adventuiers and full of talk of loans and 
railways. With inconceivable levity, Si el-Medhi set him- 
self to stage this phantasmagoria. Fie was of an amiable 
nature, and anxious to please. People were naturally 
atti acted by this Aiab, with his tall, but weak and sickly 
frame, his easy and rather feminine address — this Arab 
whose youth was falling a victim to the banc of absolute 
power. He adveitised his taste for things Euiopean, talked 
of the indelible memories his single journey had impressed 
upon him, and of his regret at knowing neither French nor 
English. His table was well served, and his house — though 
a little too new and a little too fine — was a marvellous 
collection of brick, mosaic, plastei reliefs, and painted 
wainscotting. But Morocco was far from ripe for such 
an intoxication of reform. If little had been done, much 
had been said, and the summons brought about the rise of 
Bou Hamara in the Berber Mountains. Brought back, 
thus, to reality and the stern duties of a Minister of War, 
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Si el-Mehdi faced the leckoning courageously. He showed 
both couiage and eneigy, and dragged his unwilling foices 
acioss the Djebel ; but his foinier luck had deserted him, 
his foitunes fell to luins with his piolonged lack of success.^ 

Si Abdelkerim ben Shman is moie than fifty years of age. 
His age, his post, and bis traditions, all served to safeguard 
him. The tesult of his embassy to Paiis was the conclusion 
of the piotocol of the 20th of July 1901, supplemented by 
the agreements of the 20th of Apiil and the 7th of May 
1902, which finally fixed the fiontier between Morocco 
and Algeria. In the clauses of these acts France saw, and 
rightly, a first step towards Franco-Moroccan co-operation, 
and the initiation of a new policy of pacific penetration in 
Morocco. On his side, Si Abdelkerim no doubt hoped that he 
had set up an effectual buffer, by the aid of which Morocco 
might escape from the too rapid transformation advocated 
by English diplomacy, and proceed, m its own strength and 
in accoi dance with its own traditions, on the load towards 
necessary reform. Fiom Pans, Si Abdelkerim seems to 
have brought back a leal sympathy foi oui countiy and our 
ideas. He even asserts that his short stay in France has 
instilled into him the principles of the Revolution, so far as 
was compatible with his double chaiactei of Mussulman and 
Moioccan. The idea of equality has made him, it would 
seem, the most aident supporter of the Tcrtib, which 
sought to unify Morocco hy the abolition of immemorial 
privileges, and he has always been the first to support the 
little humane reforms sometimes suggested to Moulay 
Abdelaxiz. 

^ When, at the end of last October, the Makhzen, checked for several 
months before the mountains of the Tsoul, had dismally to wend its way 
back to Fez, there was an outburst of indignation among the Viziers against 
Si el-Mehdi el-Menehbi, who was made the scapegoat of all the embaiiass- 
ments of the State The Sultan himself abandoned his favouiite, who, in 
his despondency, asked to be authoiised to undeitake a pilgiimage to 
Mecca — the least severe form of disgrace in Morocco. He left Tangier in 
the second fortnight of December, traversing the whole of the Medi- 
terranean to reach the sacred cities of Arabia. It is stated that he has 
just been recalled to Morocco by the Shereefian command. 
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Si Abdelkerim is a rather dark mulatto, whose beard is 
tuining giey, but his somewhat coarse features are still 
youthful, and he has not yet grown stout. He greets one 
with an amiable smile, dresses carefully, though not 
foppishly, and lives in a large house, not over-encumbered 
with decoration. He gives one the impression of a seiious 
and useful peison, stubboin m his views, slippeiy in 
argument, but loyal in action, and filled with the sense 
of his lesponsibihty. His language is full of religious allu- 
sions, and he is inclined to finish his discoiiise with the 
formula of resignation to the Divine will ; “ There is no 
foice nor might save in God alone.” He is so strict in 
his observances that he does not hesitate to leave his hosts 
to say his piayeis at the piescribed houis. He likes to 
suiiound himself with Shorfaand Oulemas, and inside his 
house there are affixed to the walls, as a special maik ot 
devotion, the long tapers of brown wax which it is the 
Mussulman custom to lay on the tombs of the Marabouts. 
Compelled to play second fiddle, his work on the Algerian 
frontier criticised. Si Abdelkerim had to chafe whilst he 
assisted, without saying a word, in the triumph of Si el- 
Mehdi el-Menehbi, and in the development of a policy 
which he considered disastrous for the Makhzen. The 
appearance of Bou Hamara permitted the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs to enter the stage once more, and the 
progress of the agitator gave more authority to his advice.^ 

^ The absence of Si el-Mehdi el-Menehbi raatked the triumph of Si 
Abdelkerim, who took advantage of it to introduce into the Makhzen two 
of his most faithful friends. Si Mohammed el-Guebbas was lecalled from 
Algena, where he had held the post of Commissioner of Morocco, en- 
trusted with the execution of the agreements, and became Minister of War. 
Si el-Hadj Mohammed el-Moqri entered the btniqa of the Amin of the 
Expenditure, rendered vacant by the prolonged absence of Si Ahmed er- 
Reqina at Oudjda. But the triumph of Si Abdelkerim was shoi L-lived, 
Freed from the immediate menace of the Rogm, the Sultan resumed his 
old ways. He recalled the band of Europeans to Fez, and took as his 
favourite el-Hadj Omar et-Tazi, whose brother, Sheikh Tazi, was in a 
fair way to control the Makhzen. 
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Fkz. 

Although Si el-Mehdi el-Menehbi seems to have been 
working in the English interest, and St Abdelkenm ben 
Sliman in that of France, one must be on one’s guard 
against any illusion on the subject of their real feelings 
towards Europe. As good Mussulmans find pure Moi oceans, 
they are, above all, bound by the him tie that unites all the 
officials of the Makh/ten. It is, indeed, curious how stiong 
is the impiint of the Makhzen on all who aie attached, 
closely or remotely, to the Government of Moiocco. The 
fact of belonging to this dominant congeries influences 
the most diffeient of its elements. Mokha'z.nhy secretaries, 
Oumana, and negro slaves, permanent or temporary, 
whether they date from yesterday oi have a long heiedity 
behind, all alike beat the stamp of its influence 

The better to impose its authority on the country fiom 
which it has sprung, the Makhzen staflF has adopted usages, 
ways of thinking, piejudices, attitudes, traditions, a policy, 
down to a costume and a literary style, which serve to 
differentiate it from ordinary people, and emphasise the 
separation between it and the masses it governs. The result 
IS that the privileged class is the only disciplined body in 
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the midst of Moroccan anarchy, and thus it acquires a 
cohesion which secures its authority. 

The veiy life that the greater part of the members of the 
Makhzen must lead, uproots them and cuts them off fiom any 
contact with their tribe or their native town, and attaches 
them, to the exclusion of all other ties, to the institution on 
which they are dependent. The bulk of the Makhzen, 
which IS formed by the Couit, the Government, and the 
Army, centres round the Sultan, and becomes nomadic like 
him. Their life is passed under canvas, or else, at unequal 
intervals, in one of the imperial cities — constant change, m 
fact, and no ties anywhere. The horizon nariows, eveiy- 
thing outside disappears, and the membets of the Makhzen 
have no eyes for anything but this powerful mechanism, 
mistress of their lives and their fortune. Indolence and 
resignation facilitate this loss of individuality. They aie 
relieved from all wouies about their upkeep, about their 
food and their lodging, 1 and are supported on the assumption 
that they belong body and soul to the Makhzen, and aie 
incapable of escaping from its formidable power. It is a 
relentless machine that seizes on the youth of the Makhzen 
from the opening of their career. They have no chance of 
rising, save by the patronage of some of the great people, so 
that their chief aim is to enter, then to find favour in the 
bentqa or before the* gate of some influential personage. 
Freed as they are from mateiial cares, the Makhzen lank 
and file can view, without very great envy, the piide of 
the great. They console themselves by thinking that these 
splendours are precarious, and that the caprice of the master 
weighs equally on high and low. 

The Makhzen’s greed makes silent preparations for the 

' To lodge all its people in the different inipenal cities, following the 
movements of the Court, the Makhzen has much house property, looked 
after by the local governors In the Sultan’s .absence these dwellings are 
let, but It is specified that the lessee must give them up at first notice. 
Sometimes, too, the Makhzen fixes its choice on the houses of rich in- 
habitants, which It rents arbitrarily for the lodging of its distinguished 
members, but the greater number are scattered about in the wretched ruins 
that fill Fez el-Djedid and the Kasbah of Marrakech 
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ruin of such of the Ka\ds and Oumana as aie reckoned too 
uch or too powerful. The Shercefian displeasuic entails 
the airest of the most illustrious, their deportation to 
Lai ache, Rabat, Mogador, .above all to Tetouan, the con- 
fiscation of theii goods, the dispeision of their household, 
and the sale of their slaves. For ten yeais one of the 
Djamai has been shut up in the pu’son of Tetouan. The 
predecessor of the picsent Grand Vizier, Si el-Hadj 
Moktai, was relegated to Mckinez. Theie he was 
presented with a little school, and lives in a mosque in 
the city on the pioceeds of his lessons. Si el-Abbes ben 
Daoud, who was Governor of Maiiakech, follows painfully 
at the Makhzen’s heels, begging a letuin of favour. The 
situation of any individual of the Makhzen who is un- 
occupied or abandoned, must be extremely painful. He is 
destitute of all resources, and although his movements are 
free, must present himself at the least summons. Governors 
and Kaids, out of office, are considered too impoitant to be 
left to themselves. To keep an eye on them, they aie in- 
tioduced into one of the employments of the Palace. At 
death, even those who had been successful, dui ing thcii life, 
in maintaining then position in the liigliest ranks of the 
State, are unable to escape the rigouis of the Makhzen 
regime. Their goods arc sequestrated, and the arbitiaiy 
sovereign decides on the portion ol the inhciitancc that is to 
be assigned to their children. At Fez and at Manakech 
there are several magnificent gaidens which have been 
abandoned, and palaces which threaten ruin. They are 
the spoils of the dead or the disgiaced, o( Ba Ahmed, the 
Djamai, of Ben Daoud, which, now become the Makhzen’s 
prey, hear witness, by their decay, to the hollowness of 
Moroccan splendour^ 

1 As a mattei of fact, the gieat ftinctionanes do not generally suffei very 
sudden changes of fortune. The majority remain long in office, and changes 
in the governing staff are somewhat laie. This stability is due to thefoice 
of the conservative ideas which have so long dominated the Makhzen. If 
some imprudent person distmbs the calm by his tendencies, an attempt is 
often made to give him time for reflection, by making him undertake a 
timely pilgrimage to Mecca 
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Despite the harshness of such a system, those who form 
part of It are extremely proud of belonging to theMakhzen. 
They feel themselves members of a privileged body, and the 
consciousness of this gi eat advantage enables them to forget 
their misery. The lowest mokha’&ni is as pompous as an 
Effendi of the Porte or a clerk in the Vatican. The result 
is a characteiistic state of mind, peculiai to the Makhzen 
world. The associates of power, they readily assume a 
haughty demeanour. They aie so impsessed by the 
supeiiority of then institution that they are unable to doubt 
its omnipotence. Present events have shown us a govern- 
mental class which nevet loses confidence in itself, and 
whose invincible optimism is pioof against the gravest of 
checks. Imbued as they aic with the same ideas, all the 
members of the Makhzen are leady to look at things in 
the same light, and an almost inciedible sameness of opinion 
prevails among them. Fiom the daily makh%eniya emanates 
a Makhzen point of view, a way of piesenting the news, 
and envisaging its consequences, which has a tendency to 
affect the opinion of the country. This opinion is at once 
so imperious and so unanimous, that it needed the lie so 
strikingly given it by the successes of Bou Hamara, to make 
the people of Morocco doubt the Makhzen word. All the 
deliverances of the members of the Makhzen breathe the 
same faith and the same impei lurbable assurance, and mal- 
contents allovr themselves no more than a few discreet 
criticisms in private. 

There is a Makhzen costume, a kaftan with wide sleeves 
and ?ifaradjiya — that is, a sort ot shut of fine linen, buttoned 
up to the neck, through which the cloth of the kaftan can 
be seen. In the old days, members of the Makhzen re- 
frained from shaving two gieat tufts of hair beneath their 
ears, which gave them a ferocious look, but this custom is 
now given over to the lank and file of the mokha%nts} 

^ The djdlaba is not de ngiteitr for the membeis of the Makhzen, but the 
burnous is looked upon as indispensable The custom of the portfolio for 
the secretaries, and the poniard for the mokhmnis, is geneial. The haik 
is authorised in the case of Vizieis and sccretaiies An old tradition made 
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The rules of the religious life also afford the members of 
the Makhzen an opportunity of emphasising then aloofness, 
and they may not belong to the same fiateinities as ordinary 
mortals. Theie aie hardly any Taibiyin among them, and 
only a very few Deiqaoua or Tidjaniya. Following the 
example of Ba Ahmed, who judged it useful to his policy to 
conciliate the Sahaia, the majority are affiliated to the 
fraternity of the Sheieef Ma el-Ainin, whose hcadquarteis 
aie Shenguit, between the Draa and the Seguiet el-Hamra. 
It is said that Moulay Abdelaziz is a member of this 
fraternity — which has very few adherents outside the 
Makhzen — on the bordeis of the Atlas. At the present 
time a ’taoiCia has been constructed for it at Fez. 

Owing to the constant removals caused by the shifting of 
the Court, the Makhzen staflf — with the exception of the 
Viziers, who have fine houses, and are compelled by their 
station to keep up a certain style — is obliged to live a very 
simple life. There is more luxuiy and refinement in the 
Moorish society than among the Makhzen, and the two 
societies never mix. Since the privileged tribes were the 
starting-point of the institution. Bedouin customs have 
naturally pi evaded in the Makhzen, The Makhzen women 
weai a kei chief on tlicir heads, and not the lumtoiiz of the 
women of Fez. They talk, not the puic Arab of the 
hndhartya cities, but a country dialect, which delights the 
Moors, who aie always inclined to opposition, and very 
ready to compare their own culture with the coarseness of 
the Makhzen. 

If the pmity of the language spoken is not beyond 
question, the style of the official correspondence is ex- 
tremely correct, and instinct with the most literary Arabic. 
Even at the period when the majority of the officials came 
from the Makhzen tubes, great care was taken in choosing 

an exception in the case of the Hagib, the Minister of War, and the Kaid 
el'Mechouar, who were not authorised to wear this gaiment withiii the 
precincts of the Dar el-Makbzen. Indeed, the heads of the Makhzen dress 
in a most elaborate way. The majority wear fine textures, with a djellaba 
of cieam-coloured cloth, which, is most becoming. 
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a lettered man as Grand Vizier. More recently the intro- 
duction of the Moorish element has ensured a supply of 
secietaries of a delicate and refined culture. In this way 
has grown up a Makhzen style, slightly condescending 
m its foim, as becomes so majestic an institution, with 
particular terms of phiase, forms of debate, and even a 
special vocabulary, which, failing appropriate Arab words, 
borrows largely from the Spanish language.^ 

When a Viziei writes to some diplomatic agent, the 

^ The letteis that emanate from the Makhzen always possess the same 
exteuial appearance. They are enclosed in a sheet of paper, the ends of 
which are closed by a wax seal with a decorative design. Quite at the top, 
and across the breadth, the address is written. The envelope once opened 
and the letter unfolded, tt is evident that it has been written according to 
a traditional formula. Folds made beforehand in the paper have marked 
out a margin, and divided the sheet into four transversal slips. The 
second fiom the top is itself divided into two equal parts. It is in this 
prcsciibed sotting that the Makhzen despatch must be evolved, with 
oettain modifications, according to the rank of the signatoiy and that of 
the consignee Letteis despatched to ICaids, Oumana, and, speaking 
geneially, all officials m Morocco, and treating of important matters, are 
signed by the Sultan himself, and the Vuiers sign only in matters of unim- 
portant detail, Again, it is the Sultan who writes to the heads of foreign 
States . he delegates the task to his Viziers, when it is a question of the 
agents of the Powers at Tangier, or European merchants on the coast. 
The ordinary type, then, is a Sbereefian letter 

On the first hue is inscribed the customary foimula, which was initiated 
under the Almodads , “ Elhamdou lillahi ouahdahou ' ” (Praise to God 
alone ! ) To which is added, at pleasure, one of the three following invoca- 
tions “Nought is durable save his Empire I ” — “ There is no strength nor 
power save in God alone 1 " — “ May God pour out his benediction upon our 
lord Mahomet, upon his family, and his companions : may he grant them 
Salvation 1 ” Immediately below is the Imperial Seal, of two sizes, accord- 
ing to the document to which it is affixed : “ Abdelaziz ben el-Hassttn ” 
(God is his protector and his lord) The line which cuts the second strip 
contains the address' “To our devoted servant” (for a ICaid or an Amra) ; 
“To our secretaiy” (for a Vizier); "To oui slave" (for an official who 
has risen from the Palace slaves, like the deceased Giand Vizier (Ba 
Ahmed). The name of the consignee follows, with the formula : “ Salva- 
tion rest upon thee,” or “ God direct thee.” At the centre line, the letter 
proper begins, and ends with the word, “ Ouassalain ” (Salvation •) followed 
by the d,ite. 
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addiess is apt to be somewhat flowery ; “To the intelligent 
fiiend and wise councillor, who woiks for the welfare of the 
two glorious and friendly Governments, the distinguished 
, repiescntative of an ilhistrioub and honoured Gov- 
ernment.” But the floweis of Makhzen style in nowise 
obscuie the foice of the reasoning, and it is always a 
surprise foi newcoraeis in Moiocco to rcmaik the pre- 
cise phiasing and the close tiain of thought that chaiac- 
tense the letters diawn up in the Governmental beniqas. 
The form, taken by the Sheieefian letteis may be quite 
chaiming. Heie are some examples. The Sultan an- 
nounces the appointment of a new Governor: “We bid 
you listen to his words, and obey him in the exercise of his 
duties. May God make you bles.sed through him, and him 
blessed in you.” An ordei to the Minister of Finance to 
contract a loan : “In our present letter (God mcicasc his 
power, and make his glorious sun and Ins moon glittei in 
the firmament of his felicity) we have autbonsed our 

incorruptible servant, the Amin, the Taleb , to con- 

tiact, in the name and in the behoof of the Tieasury 

(Heaven fill it) a loan of 

But it is not only the conespondence of the Makhzen 
that is subjected to stem regulations. Thcic i.s not a single 
detail of life that escapes the qa't'dct^ and this protocol, the 
slightest violation of which entails a scandal, has done much 
to maintain the severe discipline of the Makhzen staff, 
whilst it lends its more important members a real appeaiance 
of authority in the eyes of Moroccans as well as strangers. 
The intercourse between members of the Makhzen is 
regulated by a minute system of usages. Every one knows 
beforehand the calls he must make, the presents he must 
give or leceive, the congratulations he must offer at family 
festivals, circumcisions, oi mainages, and the polite foimulas 
and couiteous observances he must employ in his language 
and his letters. In approaching the great ones of this 
world, the proper way of kissing their hand or shoulder 
is carefully observed, and one must be on one’s guard not 
to address a Vizier without using his title of feqih^ which 
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means doctor or scholar. Their lofty station compels the 
Vizieis to keep very much to themselves. They receive 
the visitois whom they are pleased to admit, but cannot 
return their visit. 

From the moment of their arrival at Court, European 
agents who come there on a mission are caught in the grip 
of ceiemonial, and are compelled, willy-nilly, to curb their 
eagerness before it. These exercises in adaptation explain 
the extraoidinary veneration shown foi the Makhzen by 
the little group of stiangeis who are brought into con- 
stant contact with it. It is necessary to wait three full days 
before the Sultan consents to receive his guests, and then to 
pay leisurely visits to the heads of the Makhzcn in a deter- 
minate ordei. The inteivicws last long enough to allow 
time to exercise its calming influence on European claims. 
If it IS a question of State affairs, the Viziers leceive in a 
little room or in a small undccoiated court, as becomes the 
gravity of the meeting. One is not familiaused with the 
splendour of their dwellings till one is invited, in turn, to a 
meal of Arab dishes served on a Euiopean table. The 
dinner is excellent ; the only objection is that one must let 
strops or fresh water take the place of wine, to avoid out- 
raging the Mohammedan prejudices of the statesman who 
is one’s host. At the house of the Minister for Foieign 
Affairs the first secretaiy, who is the political director of 
the heniqa, remains respectfully seated at the entrance of the 
room to keep an eye on the service. 

The despatch of a mission to the Sheieefian Court seems 
the only effectual way of seeing that questions are settled. If 
they aie treated by conespondence, or by the mediation of 
the Sultan’s delegate at Tangiei, they have to undergo, for 
seveial years sometimes, the test of dilatory methods and 
lengthy discussions and inquiries. They would end in 
being stifled under this mass of piocedure, if it was not pos- 
sible to bring them diiectly before the Makhzen, when a 
Minister comes on an embassy to piesent his credentials 
to the Sultan, 01 thinks it advisable to make a journey to 
the Court. All the questions that have accumulated are 
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then submitted to a final incjuity, and the demands 
of the claimants are, in most cases, admitted, though 
with consideiable leductions. It is laie that the Ministei 
for Foieign Affaiis meets the demands of a European 
agent with a final lefiisal of an audience. Above all, 
he seeks to find the least costly arrangement possible, and 
does his best to leave the impiession that the conces- 
sions are purely personal, that he has consented to 
them solely in his anxiety to gam your fiiendship, and 
leave you a pleasant memoiy of your visit to the Makhzen. 
Negotiations once ovei, the Moioccan Minister inscribes 
the points agieed upon in a document which is intended as 
evidence of the agreement. With it is a bundle of letteis, 
calling upon the competent officials, Kaids, oi Oumana, to 
cany out the terms of each agreement that has been con- 
cluded, and these letters will have to be transmitted by the 
legation to each of the consignees. If the question is a 
political one, the understanding is maikcd by an exchange 
of letteis between the Moioccan Minister and the legation 
concerned. Ambassadors and missions make it theii aim, 
sometimes their chief aim, to exercise a salutary influence 
on the Makhzen, to turn its steps from the measures 
suggested by lival diplomats, and direct them in the paths 
desired by the Government whose emissaiics they aic. 

Despite its continual change of place, llie Makhzen has 
established a peimanent system in the two capitals of the 
Empire, When the Sultan quits Fez or Marrakech, he 
leaves a son, a brothei, or an uncle as his Khalifa theie. 
A mchaouri (guardsman) pci forms the duties of Kaid el- 
Mechouar. A specially chosen secretary keeps up the 
form of the 7nakhzsniyay whilst several fraiguia (men of 
the tent), and a small fraction of the different palace func- 
tionaries, form a diminutive Court. The Khalifa is the 
Sovereign’s representative, and keeps the tiibes tranquil. 
In the Tafilelt, the cradle of the Alaouitic family, a Khalifa 
is also to be found, chosen by the Sultan from his near 
relations; but the position is a humble one, and he is merely 
the representative of the crowned Shcreef. 
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The bulk of the Makhzen follows the Court. In this 
wandering congeries time has brought about the rise of a 
certain number of great Makhzen families who, for genera- 
tions, have never left the Court, and have, by a sort of 
hereditary right, supplied candidates for the highest ofEccs 
there. Certain of these families are particularly distin- 
guished. The ancestors of the present Pasha of the Sheiaga 
have figured in the first rank of this Makhzen tube ever 
since a maiden of theii family married Moulay Abdallah, 
and became the mother of the Sultan Sidi Mohammed. 
The Governor of Fez, Si Abderrahman ben Abdessadok, is 
a Riffian of the guich of Tangier, whose ancestors came 
down fiom the mountain to take command m the Sacied 
War against the English, then m possession of the city. 
After the recaptuie of Tangier, at the end of the seven- 
teenth centuiy, the Abdessadok became the most impoitant 
family in the north of the countiy. Several generations 
of Ben Daoud have supplied the city of Mairakech with 
Governors. Theie are .several important families among 
the Bouakhar. The Knichech have been, from father to 
son, Pashas of Mekinez. The Ben Yaich succeed each other 
as Kaids el-Mechouar, whilst the negro slaves have been 
made illustrious by the name of Ba Ahmed. The control 
of Ehl-Sus has, since its reconstruction, been in the hands 
of the Faradji, and it is an Quid Faradji who is at ptesent 
Governor of Fez el-Djedid. The Djamai, the Kerdoudi, 
the Mesfioui, the Ghainit, the Ben Diiss, the Bouhacherin, 
and the Ben Sliman, have distinguished themselves among 
the Makhzen secretaries, and have supplied the chief Vizieis 
since the reign of Moulay Abderrahman. 

These great families preserve, with the utmost jealousy, 
the political traditions and constitutional procedure that 
have maintained the authority of the Makhzen up to the 
present day ; for the Makhzen policy is too delicate and 
too complicated to be the woik of a large number. In 
reality, the Moroccan Empiie is a vague federation, em- 
bracing a large number of tribes and clans, sometimes quite 
minute. Each of these oiganisatlons possesses a con- 
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stitution of Its own, and each, jealous above all of its 
independence, desiics to maintain a state of anaichy 
calculated to secuie the independence it cheiishes. Theie 
aie only two ties capable of uniting these scattcied atoms 
into an oiganic whole, and, by their union, foiming a 
State - one, a religious tic, bom of Mussulman piejudices 
peculiar to the Maghieb, which induces the tribes to submit 
to the influence of the zaouuis, the collective action of the 
Shot fa, the Marabouts, and the Oulemas, and, last of all, 
the supieme authoiity of the Sheiecf on the thione ; the 
other, a political tie, created by the historical development 
of the Makhzen, which superimposes a cential power upon 
the scattered local groups. 

The discreet exploitation of this double tie makes the 
Government of Morocco possible. Still the centrifugal 
force is so stiong that the Government has to confine itself 
to what is essential to its powei, avoid all cliiect inter- 
vention in the affaiis of the tiibcs, and make its adminis- 
tiation a veiitable diplomacy If the tiibes had any sense 
of cohesion, and could aiiive at a mutual undeistanding, 
that veiy fact would be the death-knell of the Makhzen. 
The fundamental piinciple of Makhzen policy consists, 
then, in keeping them apait, in pcipctuating then heie- 
ditary feuds, and in exercising, in each of them, as much 
authority as the cncumstances allow, The Makhzen 
crushes the weak unmcicifully, maintains ceitain relations 
with such as aie capable of resistance, and wisely passes 
over the stiong. The cities and plains, exposed as they 
are to the blows of the cential power, are compelled to 
furnish it with the military and monctaiy lesouices that are 
to be employed in keeping the inaccessible mountain in 
check. The double fact of paying the tax and furnishing 
a contingent differentiates, then, the Btad eUMakh%en fiom 
the Blad es-Siba, which keeps both its men and its 
money. Certain tribes are always submissive, whilst 
others live in a state of perpetual revolt. There are, too, 
a considerable number, on the first slopes of the moun- 
tains, who occupy an intermediate position, oflering or with- 
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holding their submission, according to the circumstances 
and the strength of the Makhzen It is in these vacillating 
legions that the Sultan is able, from time to time, to 
despatch some lucrative expeditions, and, thanks to his 
army, to exercise an intcimittent influence. The extension 
of the Blad el^Makhzen to its faithest possible limits, the 
reduction, so far as possible, of the Blad es-Siba, has always 
been the aim of Makhzen policy, and the greatest sove- 
reigns of Morocco have been those who have been able to 
exact the tax fiom the greatest number of tiibes. 

Beyond the tax and the contingent, the Makhzen does 
not make excessive demands. It merely expects that the 
tiibes shall guarantee the security of the passage through 
their tenitory, and lets them govern themselves as they 
please. They have no loads to keep up, no public works 
to execute. The principle of collective lesponsibihty 
guarantees them a sufficiently effective police. Among 
theii officials, the Makhzen confines itself to nominating 
the Kadis, the Governors of the towns, and the Kaids of 
the tribes. As the city population is the most docile, it is 
often a matter of indiffeience what Governor is assigned 
them. It is the same with the small tiibes, whose con- 
venience it is not important to consult, or the tubes which 
have just been degraded, and must be rigorously repressed. 
In the majority of the submissive tribes of the plain, the 
Kaids aie chosen from the membeis of the tribe — some- 
times some old mchaouri of their number, whose sojourn at 
Court has inoculated him with the ideas of the Makhzen, 
more often a big landowner, whose family has held the 
office for seveial generations The choice, however, cannot 
be quite arbitrary, and the Makhzen has to discover the 
feelings of the tribe beforehand. Otherwise, the Kasbah 
of the new Kaid would run the risk of being sacked by his 
subjects, and then a deputation would hasten to Couit to 
take refuge in some shrine, and request anothei choice. 
The Kaid, once he has been nominated by the Makhzen, 
and accepted by his fellow-tribesmen, becomes a potentate 
in his tribe, where he exercises the same absolute power as 

N 
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the Sultan in his Empiie. It is he who nominates the 
Sheikhs, determines the incidence of the tax, and recruits 
the contingent. He is the only person recognised by the 
Makhzen in their claims on the tiibe, and with him all 
cQiiespondence is earned on, and all responsibility lests. 

This correspondence and responsibility in connection 
with the tribes is in the hands of the Makhzen bureaucracy, 
which composes the diffeient heniqas. For even in the 
most distant parts of the Bind es-Sibn, there is no tribe 
which is not in communication with the Makhzen. Al- 
though resolved to free themselves fiom its authoiity, all of 
them are careful, none the less, to keep up some connection 
with It, and not to sever themselves completely from a 
Mussulman power which upholds, in the eyes of infidel 
foreigners, the standaid of Imperial unity. This desire has 
never been more clearly displayed than in the course of the 
present agitation, in which not a single rebel tribe has broken 
olF negotiations with the Makhzen, although in the field 
against it. The responsibility is, natuially, moie limited, 
for it IS only submissive tribes that can be held responsible. 

The fiscal obligations of these tubes are cnteied in a 
register, which was compiled after the reorganisation of the 
tax by the Saadians. It contains the list of heads of families 
who possess land — that is, the number of taxable units, cal- 
culated by tents, by hearths, by lifles, or by standaids. The 
Almohad prince, Yacoub el-Mansour, was the fiist to levy 
the two Koranical taxes, the achour and the %ekkat. As for 
the naiba, that is, theoretically, a supplemental y tax, designed 
to meet the extraordinaiy expenses of war, which the 
Almohads and the Merinids had already begun to impose. 
When the first Saadian undertook the struggle against 
the Portuguese, he demanded a contiibution from the people 
of the Sus, and each of them had to bring a dirham. 
Strengthened by these precedents, after the constitution of 
the Makhzen in its present form, it was the na'iba which 
had to supply the permanent fund for military expenses. It 
then received its name and its definite form. Imposed at 
first on all, first in kind, and then in specie, it was soon 
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withdrawn from the privileged groups. Immunity fiom 
taxation, which the Shorfa already enjoyed under the 
Mermids by registered dahirSy was extended to the Makh- 
zen tubes, and the different xaoui'as obtained the same privi- 
leges successively. The naiba continued to be imposed at 
will on the masses of the unprivileged tribes. It has be- 
come an exceedingly arbitraiy tax in its collection, and the 
Makhzen levies it at its convenience, demanding it from all 
the tribes, it may be, for a Shereefian expedition, 01 impos- 
ing It on an isolated tribe as a punishment for some misdeed. 
The naiba is paid in kind or in specie, and its registered unit 
may be doubled as the State requires The daira is the 
money contribution, the koulfa is the supply of beasts of 
burden, of stiaw, barley, and cattle for the manufactiiie of 
tinned meat. The natba is inteimittent, and must be paid 
in addition to the achour and the zekkat, which aie annual 
taxes. Besides the fiscal register, the Makhzen keeps a 
registci of the military obligations. The idea is due to 
Moulay Sliman, who set out to reorganise his army, after 
the dispersion of the Bouakhar. Its present form was 
given It by Moulay Abderrahman and his successors. It 
contains the list of the submissive tribes, and the contingent 
which each of them has to supply in foot-soldiers and 
cavalry. The foot-soldiers are intended to provide recruits 
for the standing army, and theie are seveial tribes which 
still escape this obligation. On the other hand, all send 
horsemen, which form the nouaib called for, in the case of 
the harka alone, by a Shereefian mandate. 

Each Kaid receives a copy of the fiscal and military 
registers, so far as they concern the obligations of his tribe, 
for the fulfilment of which he is responsible to the Makhzen. 
It IS a principle of the Makhzen policy that the Kai’ds’ 
reckoning should be on the debit side both in money and 
men. It is thought that a hold may thus be gained, by a 
continued threat to settle up the deficit. The Kai'd follows 
the same train of argument, and adopts a similar system 
with the members of his tribe. Further, it is arranged that 
the tribes shall have as little money as possible, for fear of 
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their using it in the purchase of hoises and arms, toi, in 
Morocco, piosperity is wont to be followed by levolt. 

If, however, a Kaid weie to be too much behindhand in 
fulfilling his obligations, 01 should assume an air ot inde- 
pendence, the Makhzen would end by taking umbiagc. It 
IS not customaiy for heads of tubes to keep lepresentatives 
at the seat of the central power. Except when they aie 
summoned to Court — eithei in the case of a harka^ when 
each one has to hasten there at the head of his nouaib^ 01 on 
a sepaiate summons — the Makhzen deals with them by 
correspondence. If the question is iinimpoitant, the lettei 
is brought from the capital by one of the msakhrtn (Imperial 
Guard). The despatch of a mchaomi (bodyguaid) means 
that the missive is a moie impoitant one ; whilst a serious 
case might even require the seivices of one of the moualm 
el-mekhala (men of the gun), who lank as ofliceis of the 
Crown in the Sultan’s suite. If an attempt at conciliation 
is to be made, the Giand Viziei despatches a secretaiy fiom 
his heniqa. If, on the othei hand, it is a question of a final 
warning, aKal'd ei-Ilaha is despatched with several soldiers, 
who install themselves like veiitable bailiffs. Ail the envoys 
of the Makhzen are the bcaiers of an official document con- 
taining the reasons of theii despatch, and the amount of the 
commission, soJehra, which the tribe concerned will have to 
pay. If matteis become complicated, if the Kal'd’s powei 
becomes too dangerous or his resistance too open, the Makh- 
zen has no choice but to employ drastic measuies. In sub- 
missive country, it stimulates rivalry among the fellow tribes- 
men of the guilty person, portions out his territory among 
several Kaids, and dismisses or imprisons him. In the case 
of tribes who arc on the verge of revolt, it has to take its 
time, and await a favourable opportunity before lisking a 
military expedition, which, aftei having inflicted exemplary 
punishment on the refractory group, will obtain the pay- 
ment of the taxes m arrear. 

If there is no Government whose organisation appears 
more simple than that of Morocco, there is certainly none 
whose working is more complicated. It is simply a loose 
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aggregation of little autonomous States, and the Makh2en 
has to proceed by the methods appiopriate to each one 
among them To succeed in its task, it must gain, by the 
concession of ceitam privileges, the support of the chief 
influences — the military support of the Makhzen tribes, the 
administrative suppoit of the Kaids, the religious support of 
the Shorfa and •z.aouias, and, all the time, it must be con- 
tinually occupied in keeping its privileged associates in 
check, lest it find itself, some day, at then mercy. If the 
Makhzen calls on the tribes to fulfil seveial restricted obli- 
gations, It is only in order to preserve its existence, and its 
ambitions go no further than the development of a military 
and fiscal system within the Empiie. 

In spite of its extent, its population, and its natuial 
wealth. It is impossible to conceive a state more financially 
weak than Moiocco. In deference to local usages the 
Makhzen is compelled to accept a ceitain propoition of the 
taxes 111 kind, so that, whilst it has superabundant supplies 
to diaw upon foi gifts or foi the mouna, it may easily run short 
of cash. Besides, save foi the naiba^ which is historically 
the consequence of the conquest of the countiy by the 
dominant class, and constitutes an extiaordinary payment to 
meet the extiaordinary expenses of military expeditions, it 
is not lawful for the Makhzen to institute new taxes as it 
pleases. The submissive tcnitoiy pays without demur the 
two Koianic taxes, since they aiise from a religious duty. 
The feudal sentiment leconciles them to the hediya, or 
token of homage, in specie or in kind, brought to the 
Sovereign Lord by his vassals, on the occasion of the three 
great religious festivals. The supeistitions of the Maghreb 
legitimise the ztaras, too, which are biought by the Kaids 
to the crowned Shereef, when they visit the Court, and 
which find their way, not to the public Treasury, but to the 
private puise of the Sovereign. Fuither, the Makhzen, 
like any other landed piopiietor, can enjoy the income from 
its house piopeity, and exact customs duties, because they 
affect foreign commerce without weighing directly on the 
Mussulmans, but there end the legitimate receipts of the 
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State and its right to tax its subjects. The mstafad, or 
indirect contnbutionsj which now include the gate and 
market dues, the monopolies of sulphur, kif, and snuff, are 
of late date, and the people do not leadily acquiesce in them. 
When Sidi Mohammed ben Abdallah attempted, for the 
fiist time, in the eighteenth century, to levy the meks (the 
woid foi all non-Koranic taxation) by taxing the butter 
and oil scales in the markets of Fez — a veiy slight tax, since 
its monthly reluin could not exceed 3000 mitkals — the 
Fasis raised the cry of heresy, and the Sultan had to consult 
the Oulemas of the city as to. the legality of the tax. They 
leturned n-fetma^ in which they recognised the right of the 
Sovereign to impose additional taxes, if he had not at his 
disposal sufficient resources for the maintenance of his aimy. 
It is on the strength of this favourable fetoua that a timid 
attempt to establish monopolies and indirect taxes has been 
possible. 

The Depaitment of Finance, modest though it be, is 
very carefully organised. It is entrusted to a body of 
Oumana which was constituted in the reign of Moulay 
Sliman, when the Makhzea renounced the monopoly ot 
external commerce, and decided to establish custom-houses 
in the open ports. At the first, these Oumana were exclu- 
sively recruited from the merchants of Tetouan, Salay, and 
Rabat. At the end of the reign of Moulay Abderiahman, 
recourse was had to the people of Fez, who rapidly acquired 
the predominance among the fiscal agents of the Makhzen, 
Each year a list is drawn up by the Minister of Finance, 
containing the names of merchants in business in the 
four favoured cities, who are eligible for the position 
of Amin. In accordance with this list, the different posts 
aie provided for as vacancies occur. It is not customary 
for an Amin to hold his position for moie than two or 
thiee years. 

With the increasing complication of the accounts and 
the duties, it has been found necessary to institute a number 
of different Oumana. The Oumana of the customs, in the 
open ports, collect the export and import dues. As they 
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have m their hands the greater part of the specie collected 
by the Treasury, the Makhzen makes them its bankers, 
draws on them for its payments, and calls on them for 
funds in case of need. The Oumana el-Mostafad have been 
placed in all the cities to receive the indirect contribu- 
tions, since taxation was developed and widened by Sidi 
Mohammed ben Abderrahman after the wai of i86o with 
Spam. The valuations {tekhris) for the achour are made by 
the Oumana el-Khers, who are generally great proprietors,^ 
exeicising their functions fiom father to son, and con- 
trolling veiy extensive districts. Their agents scour the 
countiy at the time of the harvest, and proceed to estimate the 
value of the crops thioughout the tiibes. This done, each 
Kaid becomes responsible for the amount due fiom those 
undei his control, which, according to the custom of the 
tribe 01 the requirements of the Makhzen, must be paid in 
money or brought in kind to the nearest men, contain- 
ing the State siVaj. The xekkat is paid in kind, in pro- 
portion to the live stock possessed by each tribe. 

In the ports, the custom-house forms a public tieasury 
for the funds of the State. In the interim, the Treasuiy 
possesses at Fez, Mekinez, and Marrakech, three hits el-mal, 
situated in the Kasbah undei the guardianship of the 
military governor. To each of them is attached an Amin 
es-Sayer, who has to make payments, except at Fez, where 
this office is entrusted to a boaid of three Oumana, who 
foim the Dar Addeyel. The taxes, that are part in kind, 
come into the general stores of the Makhzen, which are 
situated in the three aforesaid cities under the control of 
Oumana el-Mers. 

Each Amin, whatever his duties, has to send the 
Makhzen, m duplicate, a weekly statement of his receipts 
and a monthly balance-sheet. Within the seven days 

' All the tribes of the north of Morocco are dependent on the family 
of the Ouled ed-Daoiiya, settled in the Gharb, between Larache and the 
Sebou, which has held this office of general collector since the reign of 
Sicli Mohammed ben Abderrahman. 
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following the end of the month, the Amin must have 
drawn up and despatched to the Court the accounts of the 
past month in detail. A copy of the statement thus fur- 
nished is submitted to the Sultan, and passed on by him to 
the register of the special benlqa, which does duty as 
Revenue Office. The other is kept by the Minister of 
Finance, who gets it enteied in a large book, kept always 
up to date, thus accurately checking the position of the 
Treasury in its income and expendituie. It is obvious that 
the Oumana have brought to the accounts of the State the 
regulai habits they learned in the commeicial houses from 
which they were drawn, but they have never attempted to 
formulate lules applicable to public finance. They do not 
diaw up any budget, and are not guided by any com- 
putation of futuie expenditure. The financial system of 
the Makhzen was an excellent one, so long as the State 
was administered with the tiaditional econony that dis- 
tiibuted libeially the natural pioducts brought in by the 
tax, but reserved the specie for possible needs. When the 
costly reforms and caprices of Moiilay Abdelaziz super- 
vened, at one blow they upset all the accounts of the State. 
To pay the salaiics of officials and cairy out the oiders of 
the Sultan, a great deal of leady money was requiied, and 
it is impossible to procure sufficiently large amounts, with 
revenues that do not appear to exceed twenty million 
pesetas, half of which is derived from the Customs. 

Present events have shown that the military system was 
no more fitted than the financial to support the shocks 
given by the young Sultan to the policy of the Makhzen, 
and that, although it was sufficient to suppress merely local 
disturbances, it was unable to deal with an extensive 
agitation, provoked by the folly of the Sovereign. The 
guich alone showed itself efficient. By supplying the 
Imperial Guard and the garrison of the Makhzen cities, 
it guaranteed the existence of the Moroccan Government, 
and preserved it against the aggression of the tribes, 
who know that they are powerless before artillery 
and fortifications. However universal the agitation may 
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become, though it spread thiough the whole country and 
transform it into Blad es-Siba, yet, so long as the guich 
survives, there will be a Sultan and a Makhzen, impreg- 
nable in the shelter of the Imperial cities, or the enclosure 
of the Shereefian camp. 

But if the Makhzen can defend itself against recalcitrant 
subjects, It is not so well able to strike a blow. Offensive 
operations are entiustcd to the standing army and the 
noua'ib contingents. The majority of the tribes of the 
Makhzen country, including the privileged tribes, consent 
to keep a certain number of men undei arms, So that each 
tube possesses a tabor bearing its name, and composed of 
askar (infantry), who are chosen for service among the 
tribesmen. The tribes of the South and the Diaia of the 
Atlas fuinish in this way their tabor to the Shereefian 
army, As to the tiibes of the North, some of them still 
refuse to acquiesce in this exaction. Besides the tabors of 
the tribes, there aie also several volunteer tabo 7 s, mostly 
from the Sus, which are lecruited by famous Kaids, and 
take the name of their leader. The best known of these 
tabors is that of the Harraba, a model battalion of 
about 2500 men, foimed by Kaid Sir Harry Maclean. 

Each tabor is commanded by a Kaid er-Raha, who has 
under him Kaids el-Mia acting as subalterns, and moqaddems 
as non-commissioned officers : a special Amin is paymaster to 
the regiment. The effective force of each tabor vanes 
enormously. That of the volunteer tabors can be kept up 
almost to their full numbeis by continual recruiting. It is 
veiy different with the tabors of those tiibes, in whose case 
the Makhzen does not risk a demand for recruits for fear of 
causing friction. The result is that the tabors of the tribe 
are very strong in numbers when a new contingent arrives, 
but gradually desertions make inci easing gaps in them, 
and they end with a few askar^ if they do not disappear 
altogethei , 

The Moroccan soldier is a born deseitei. His love of 
independence keeps him from the standards, and he is tacitly 
encouraged in it by his own officers, who prefer to keep the 
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pay of then mea for themselves. The <nkar wear a uniform 
of wide blue calico trousers and a led tunic, and then head- 
dress IS a simple chnlilya (skull-cap of led cloth). They are 
armed with Gras and Maitini iifles. Of couise, as soon as 
they need money they lose no time in turning their aims 
and equipment to account. 

All these tabors, which form the bulk of the Shereefian 
army, and lepresent a nominal 20,000 men, make up the 
infantry. The moie important aie supported by a little 
squadion of cavalry, or by a machine-gun section. We must 
add several artilleiy batteries, managed by 100 artilleiymen 
[tubjiya], lecruited fiom the foui Makhzen tiibes, along 
with a certain number of volunteeis tiamed by the French 
Military Mission. The cannon used are of all sorts ot 
makes; but the greater proportion have been lendered useless 
by the carelessness of the Moroccans. For a year, Moulay 
Abdelaziz has been trying to form a cavalry foice of 
Chaouiya, Abda, Doukkala, and volunteers, — 700 or 800 
men in all — whose tiaining has been handed over to the 
French Military Mission, and an English major specially 
engaged for the task. 

These foices of infanliy, ailillcry, and cavalry have to 
remain in the vicinity of the M.akhzcn. Some detachments, 
howevei, aie distiibuted as gariisons in dift'eient paits of 
the countiy — in Mekinez, Tangier, and Quazzan. A tabor 
is stationed in the Tafilclt ; another at Tiznit, in the 
Sus. In noimal times the ganison at Oudjda is connected 
with Fez by a series of stations, occupying the Kasbahs 
of Miknasa, Messoun, and Ayoun Sidi Mellouk. These 
stations have natuially been taken by the rebels since the 
beginning of the present disturbance. The ports are 
garrisoned by local tabors, suppoited by a few artilleiymen. 

The Makhzen has this army at its disposal to launch 
against recalcitrant tribes, and exact the payment of taxes 
which have fallen in arrears. The askar descend on the 
appointed tribe, lay hands on its poultry and live stock, 
burn the villages, cut off a few heads, and retire, after the 
Makhzen has obtained satisfaction through the mediation 
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of the local Shorfa. When the expedition is more impoi- 
tant, and serious resistance is expected, the Makhzen 
summons a harka^ and leinfoices its permanent infantiy by 
the cavaliy of the nouai'b — a contingent of which each tribe 
has to furnish. Although they have never been drilled by 
European instructois, the nouai'b passes for the only reliable 
force which the Makhzen can dispose of in the field ; and 
they are not quite so inclined as the askar, it would seem, 
to turn tail at the first shot. Askar and noua'ib had sufficed, 
up to the present, to fulfil their task, and to secuie, more or 
less, the working of the Moroccan Government. The 
events of the past yeai have proved that they could not 
repress a general insurrection among the tribes, and were 
only competent to deal with local distuibances. 

Besides, one must recognise that the rapid refoims under- 
taken by Moulay Abdelaziz were calculated to discourage 
the zeal of the 01 dinary supporteis of the Makhzen; and 
these last stages have been marked by an extraoi dinary 
phenomenon, that of the Makhzen staff — Viziers and 
head Kaids — employed m defending the Makhzen, since 
their own existence is bound up with it, but, at the 
bottom of their hearts, praying for the prolonged success of 
Bou Hamara, and blessing heaven for having laised up so 
opportune an adversary. The European fancies and the 
wastefulness of the youngSultan have contributed, in a great 
degree, to this movement of disaffection ; but it was excited, 
above all, by the project of fiscal reform, which, making a 
clean sweep of the past, aimed at abolishing all the privi- 
leged classes at a single blow. In September 190:, a 
circular announced that “ our Master (God exalt him) had 
received from God the joy of being able to turn his 
attentions to the necessary measures for the amelioration 
of the lot of the subjects he watched over, and for the 
destruction of the sources of injustice and arbitrary 
power. . . These measures comprised the rer/ri' — that 
is, fiscal reform, — which suppressed the ancient Koranic 

^ Tetith (ordinance). Fiscal reform. Connected with rateb (pay fixed 
by ordinance). 
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taxes, and replaced them by a tax on arable land, fmit 
trees and live stock. The tax was to be fixed and extend 
to all, according to a scale attached to the scheme. 
Oumana and Adoul were nominated to go through the 
whole country and value the taxable goods, and after- 
wards to look after the collection and payment of the tax. 
As to the Kaids, they were to receive in the future a 
Makhzen salary, from 2 to lo douros a day, according 
to their rank. They were no longer authorised to exact 
fiom the subjects of his Sheieefian Majesty “the least 
clipping of a nail,” and then duties weie to be confined 
to backing up the fiscal agents with foice when required. 

This unlucky project, so simple in appeal ance, which was 
to supplement the resources of the Treasury and introduce 
the reign of justice in Morocco, showed a prodigious lack of 
experience. It contained in itself the ruin of the Makhzen 
and the geims of the present agitation. In fact, there was 
not a Moroccan that it did not wound in his conscience or 
in his purse. The majority of the .submissive tiibes, who 
might have gained some relief from it, saw in it, above 
anything else, a blow struck at theii religious convictions 
by the suppression of the Koranic taxes, and distrusted 
so strange a suggestion. That was sufficient to set the 
mountains in a ferment, and fill them with preachers of a 
Sacred War against the lepiobate Sultan. In the plain, the 
tribes felt themselves much freei with regard to theii Kaids, 
whose fiscal jurisdiction had befoie constituted the main 
source both of their revenue and their authoiity. So the 
Kaids, thus reduced to a mere competency, saw them- 
selves deprived of the authority which they had used to 
pillage those under them and, at the saine time, to support 
the Makhzen. 

The privileged classes waxed indignant. What good 
would it be, henceforward, to belong to a Makhzen tribe, if 
one had to pay taxes like a simple na'iha tribe ? The Shorfa, 
who were subjected to the tax, like ordinary mortals, 
regarded the scheme as an insult to the blood of the 
Prophet, and took less trouble to conciliate the tribes in the 
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iiiteicst of so ill-bred a Government. All the officials, 
Kaids and Onmana, Vizieis even, looked with repugnance 
on a regime which assigned them wretched salaries and 
deprived them of their ancient sources of wealth. More- 
over, the resources of the Treasuiy were too weak to 
assure suitable salai les for all the Makhzen employes. 
The financial difficulty was still more aggravated by the 
fact, that, the ancient system having been abrogated befoie 
the new had taken its definite form, the tribes had for two 
yeais ceased to pay any tax at all. The immediate result 
of the Urtib had thus been to make the ordinal y resources 
of the Makhzen bankrupt, destroy its financial system, and 
provoke a disturbance that showed the insufficiency of its 
military system. 

This grave ciisis had to be met by a Makhzen, which 
had been in a state of transfoimation foi many years, and 
which had been paiticulaily enfeebled by the character of 
the reigning Sultan. However, thanks to its prestige and the 
stiength of its traditions, it has managed to survive, and it 
is probable that it has a long lease of life still to run. By 
clinging to his Makhzen, Moulay Abdclaziz has succeeded 
in retaining his power in face of the reprobation of his 
whole people. It cannot be denied that the Makhzen 
asserts its authority but feebly, and that Moroccan anarchy 
has made many a breach in its fabric. But, if its activity is 
limited, its existence is assured by the involuntary considera- 
tion shown It by the tribes, and the idea of its value which, 
unconsciously, they entertain. With due regard to propor- 
tion, the Makhzen may be leckoned in the number of these 
venerable institutions, like the Papacy, the Porte, or the 
House of Hapsbuig, which, strong in their past and m their 
policy, feel themselves necessary and irreplaceable, support 
with seiemty the most dangerous convulsions, and surmount 
with ease the most teuible of shocks. Present events are 
well calculated to demonstrate once more the solidity ot 
the Makhzen fabric, and, till the new order comes, it 
is impossible to conceive the government of Morocco 
without It. 
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Fez. 

We are at Fez, guests of the Makhzen. We have had 
assigned to us, in the street called Zerbtana, in the el- 
Oyoun quarter, a large garden plajjted with orange and 
rose trees; little streams fiom the river Fez cut it at all 
angles, and right m the centre is a mill with an enclosuie, 
Our horses and mules are put up in a court, where the tent 
for the kitchen has been pitched as well. As for our 
servants, they have made themselves as comfoi table as they 
can in all sorts of corners, but mostly in a little manzah, a 
pavilion which stands at the foot of the garden. When we 
arrived, the orange trees were covered with fruit ; later 
they began to flower, and from morning till evening their 
branches resounded with the trill of blackbirds, that abound 
in the orange groves of Fez. 

We live in a house, which looks veiy large, but contains 
only two bedrooms, and a small dining-room. It has the 
inestimable advantage of being furnished in the European 
style: some big pieces of furniture, beds, tables, chairs, 
and above all, excellent easy-chairs ; refinements very rare in 
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the city, and reserved for visitors by the thoughtfulness of the 
Makhzen. From the high terrace one has a magnificent 
view of the whole of Fez el-Bali, and the line of the 
neighbouiing mountains. The steward of the house, el- 
Hadj Boubeker Guessous, a most obliging man, looks to our 
comfort with the best grace in the woild, and supplies us 
with a dally mouna (of barley, straw, coal, sheep, chickens, 
vegetables, packets of lights, sugar-loaves, sometimes dates 
and local delicacies as well). We have leaint indirectly 
that our entertainment costs the Makhzen a monthly sum 
of 500 douros, and sometimes even more. The expenses of 
cnteitainment must be very high at this moment. All the 
Kai'ds of the submissive tribes who are at Fez, are, like us, 
supplied by the Goveinmcnt with lodgings and the mmma. 
Out next-dooi neighbour, in a gaiden next our own, is the 
Kaid of the Rahamna, Si el-Mehdi ben el-Madani, nephew 
of the late Kaid, and the very man, who, last autumn, got 
his cousin assassinated so opportunely to clear the way foi 
his own advancement 

If the Kasbah and the markets on the routes have a de- 
plorable influence on the good discipline of a caiavan in a 
Moroccan country, that exercised by a prolonged stay in an 
Imperial City as the guests of his Shereefian Majesty is no 
less deploiable. Our men know that they are living on the 
Makhzen, and do their best to make a peimanent nzaha at 
its expense. No power in the world can prevent them from 
impudently selling what is left over of the mouna^ and pro- 
curing with the gains a whole colony of girls and even 
little boys, who swarm in all the corners of our gaiden. 
Neither curses nor threats can put an end to this orgy. 
One hears the thin reedy music of the guembti^ half the 
night. When it is not our garden, it is the one beside 
us that IS perfoiming, and our sole excuse is that the 
conduct of our paity is neither more nor less scandalous 
than what is going on at Rahmani’s next door. 

In the outskirts of the city are two elevated points, from 

^ 'Yhe guenibn is a little guitar with two cords, which is in general use 
m Morocco. 
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which one has a particularly good view of the long line 
foimed by the medley of buildings which constitutes Fez. 
There are the mmlla of the Governor of Fez on the south, 
and on the north the hill of the Miimid tombs. The city 
was built at the favouied spot where the iiver Fez, after 
flowing through the wide plain of the Sais, and before its 
junction with the Sebou, bicaks into numbers of cascades 
in the depths of a narrow valley, and the houses covei the 
slopes of the iiver bank. On the west is the mighty Kasbah 
of Fez el-Djedid, the residence of the Makhzen, with its 
little annexe, the blue-tinted mellah, where the Jewish 
community huddles. The plain ends with the State 
property of Bou Jeloud, which serves to unite the old and 
the new city. Then the ground descends rapidly in a steep 
slope, taken up by the gardens of the el-Oyoun quarter, 
and the torrent of houses of the Talaa. In the hollow of 
the valley, in a setting of green, uses, surrounded by its 
girdle of walls, the greyish mass of Fez el-Bali, in whose 
centre the glory of the city, the square gieen-tiled roof and 
the minaret of Moulay Edriss point to heaven. The 
channels that are distributed on the slopes and in the 
hollows surround the whole city with abundant vegetation 
— fiuit gaidens hedged in by reeds, maiket gardens in the 
midst of mulberry trees, poplais, and elms. With the 
exception of Cairo, I know of no city in all northern Africa 
better situated or more attractive than Fez, nor one more 
fortunate in the picturesque unevenness of its site, in its 
waters, and in its verdure. 

The man who was fortunate enough to choose such 
a site was a Minister of the Second of the Ediissites,^ 
Omair ben Mossab el-Azdy. An ineffectual rising, made 

' The following woiks furnish information on the city of Fez, and on all 
Moroccan history in general . — 

Roudk-el-Qartas (“garden of leaves”), written in 1326 by a Moor 
of Granada, the Imam Abd el-IIalim. It contains the annals of Fez up 
to the ninth Mennid Sovereign. 

The Nozhd el-Hadi (“the recreation of the camel-driver”) of Mo- 
hammed el-Oiifrani — the history of the Saadian dynasty. 

The Eitord'tman Elmo anh (“ the interpreter who gives a clear account 
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at Mecca, by the descendants of Ali, had brought the 
Ediissites to Morocco. The first Edriss, who came 
from Egypt, crossed the whole of North Africa, and 
reached Oualily, in the Zerhoun, in 788, in the centre 
of the Berber tribes, who accorded a great welcome to 
the fugitive Shereef. In this representative of the most 
illustrious Mussulman family they saw incarnated their 
love of independence and revolt, and by flocking to his 
banner in ever-increasing numbers they made it possible 
for the exile to found an Empire separate from the Abbasid 
Khalifate. 

The second Edriss, finding Oualily too small for a 
monarch of his importance, began to look for a new capital, 
and entrusted the choice of the site to his Minister Oman. 
One day he came to the spring which ever since has home 
his name, whose waters rushed down through the verdure 
to join the river Fez. A little lower some sixty springs, 
at different points on the hill, fell into the river in a 
succession of little waterfalls. The spot was occupied by 
two clans of the Berber tribe of the Zenata, from whom 
the ground had to be purchased. In 808 the second 
Edriss first enclosed it with walls, and then divided it 
up between the tribes which were of his following. 
The river Fez divided the new city into two quarters, 
which became the Adouat^ el-Karaouiyin on the left 
bank, and the Adouat el-Andalous on the right. In the 
first weie settled emigiants from the Ifrikiyah, in the 
second, eight thousand Moors that had been expelled fiom 

of the dynasties of the East and the West) of Abdel Qasem Ezzayani, 
which ends with 1812. 

The /sii^sa (“historical researches on the dynasties of the Maghreh), 
which brings us up to our own days 

The Stlouet el-Anfas (“consolation of souls"), by the Slieilch Sidi 
Mohammed el-Kettani, professor at Karaouiyin, given up to the 
biographies of Saints, Ouleraas, and Feqihs, buried in Fez or its 
environs. 

^ Adma (bank), formerly used of the two shores of the Straits of 
Gibraltar. 
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Cordova, From the first the Jews gained the right to hve 
in Fez, and the name of a quarter, Fondak el-Yehoudi, 
still marks the part of the city where they settled in greatest 
numbers. 

The second Edriss was buried at Fez in the mosque of 
the Shorfa, which he founded, and which has become the 
sanctuary of Moulay Edriss. His father lies in the Zerhoun, 
the site of the early capital, where his Koubba is still 
worshipped. In 859, under the reign of the fifth Edrissite, 
the two daughters of a rich widow, who had migrated from 
Kairouan, founded the two greatest mosques of the city, 
which took the names of their respective quarters, el- 
Karouiyin and el-Andalous, These famous mosques soon 
dethroned the more modest ones founded by Ediiss himself, 
and after the tenth century the Friday prayer was trans- 
ferred to them. 

The successive Moroccan dynasties did not all reside at 
Fez. The Almoravids and the Ahmohads prefeired Marra- 
kech, which they had founded. But all of them were in- 
defatigable in extending its walls, building gates in them, 
embellishing the great mosques and constructing new ones, 
and in incieasing the number of irrigation canals which 
distributed the water of the Fez thioughout the houses 
and gardens. In early days, the two quarters formed two 
distinct cities, each with its sepaiate enclosuie. In the 
internal feuds, which form the guiding-thread of Moroccan 
history, these two halves of Fez were often enemies, and 
fought against each other. In the eleventh century, under 
the Zenata, two brothers made them their rival capitals, 
and carried on a merciless war upon one another. The 
Almohads razed the inner walls, and united Karaouiyin and 
the Andalous in a single city. But it was only under the 
Mennids that Fez became capital. As the city was alieady 
over-populated, the Emir Yacoub ben Abdelhaq founded 
Fez el-Djedid — the new Fez — in 1274, to settle his own 
tribe, the Beni-Meryn, in it. The ancient city was called, 
in contradistinction, Fez el-Bali — the old Fez. Two years 
later, the same monarch instituted the Mellah, where the 
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Jewish population found a shelter from persecution. Fez 
then became the true capital of the Maghreb. It attained 
Its present dimensions, was adorned with the gi eater part of 
Its monuments, baths, mosques, and fondah^ and could 
compete with Cordova and Kaiiouan as the centie of scien- 
tific life. The Saadian Shorfa neglected it. However, 
they built the two outer bastions, for, in 1554, the city had 
to defend itself against the Turks, who succeeded in taking 
possession of it foi an instant, on behalf of the decaying 
Merinid dynasty The Alaouitic Shorfa leturned to Fez, 
which has remained, since then, the chief capital of the 
leigning dynasty. 

To-day, Fez el-Djedid is the seat of the Government — 
the Makhzen city. It is there that the Sultan lesides when 
he visits his northern capital. In his absence he leaves a 
Khalifa there, to represent the peimancnt authoiity of his 
Shereefian Majesty in the Ghaib. 

From the outside, Fez el-Djedid bears the appearance 
of a fortress designed to dominate the country — nothing but 
lines of battlemcnted walls with massive towers — whilst 
the threatening enclosure of the Dar el-Makhzen forms 
a great central block with its lofty walls. The houses, 
which are very low, are barely visible in the network of 
fortifications, which are surmounted only by the minarets 
of the mosques, and the green-tiled pavilions of the Imperial 
Palace. The new Fez is traversed, thioughout its entire 
breadth, by a great aitery. Beginning at Bab es-Segma, 
wheie the road from the sea ends, this stieet passes through 
a whole series of courts and passages, united by fortified 
gates. It ends at Bab es-Semmaiin, and in it the whole 
activity of Fez el-Djedid is centred 

The people of the gukh and the servants of the Palace 
form the population of Fez el-Djedid. All the Makhzen 
tribes are there repiesented in the vicinity of the Sultan, 
but it is the Sheiaga, the closest neighbours to Fez, that 
furnish the most numerous contingent. At the fort of 


1 Fondak ' caravansary for men, and animals’ market. 
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the bastion of Sidi Bou Nafaa is the quarter of Ehl-Sus, 
inhabited by the guich of that name. Fez el-Djedid is 
administered by a Pasha whose teriitonal jurisdiction ex- 
tends over all the new city. Besides him there is the 
Governor of the Sheraga, who exercises a personal juris- 
diction ovei his numerous fellow-tribesmen who reside 
there. Each afternoon the two Governors take up their 
position under the opposite gates of the old meihouar^ to 
administer justice to those under their control. In the 
old days the tribunal of the Chraa was constituted by a 
lepresentative of the Kaids of Fez el-Bali, but for the last 
ten years there has been a regular Kadi, assisted by special 
Adoul, who sits in a mcqsmra adjoining the great 
mosque. 

The buildings in this purely military city, occupied by 
a fluctuating garrison, are exceedingly piimitive. They 
compiise merely a fondak for grain, and anothei for oil j 
a single mill giindsthe corn, and theie are three Moorish 
baths for the soldieis. For most other necessities of 
life, Fez el-Djedid is dependent on Fez el-Bali. There 
are little souks (markets) everywhere, in which are sold 
the indispensable commodities, and which, towards the 
evening, are the scene of the Somqet el-Bter (“ the little 
market of the poor”), where old arms and cast-off things 
— clothes or uniforms, poniards or rifles — aie put up foi 
auction, 

On the north side of Fez el-Djedid, but separate fiom 
the Makhzen city, rises a great square fortress, with pro- 
jecting towers. It is reached fiom the Sais by a pretty 
gateway, decorated with reliefs in brick. Another gate, 
like it, but walled, forms its counterpait on the other side 
of the fortress. The inteiior, which is full of tumble-down 
buildings, has the appearance of a poor village. It is the 
Kasbah oftheSherarda, which was constuicted to give asylum 
to the troops whose duty it was to secure the approaches 

1 Meqsoura (part cut off) part of a mosque cut off by a wooden parti- 
tion for the use of the Sultan, sometimes for women. 
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of Fez.^ The inhabitants of the Kasbah receive lands to 
cultivate in the neigbourhood. They live, with theii 
households and their live stock, in a veritable fortified 
village. 

The Kasbah of the Shcrarda is separated from Fez el- 
Djedid by a narrow passage, which contains a little souk. 
Beyond it spreads the cemetery of Sidi Boubeki ben el- 
Arbi, a learned Imam, a native of Seville, wbo came to 
Fez in the eleventh century, and whose great Koubba 
adorns the cemeteiy. There the forgotten grave of one 
of oui compatriots, M. de Saulty, is to be found. He was 
an officer in the Engineers, in gauison m Algeria, m the 
first days of the conquest. As the lesult of some love- 
affair, he deserted and came over to Moiocco, became a 
Mohammedan, and entered their service The majority of 
the bridges round about Fez were built or lepaired by him. 

Fez el-Djedid is connected with Fez el-Bali by the 
quartei of Bou Jeloud, which contains a mosque and a 
little Kasbah, by the side of a Palace and Imperial gardens. 
The communications between the old and the new city 
consist of a succession of esplanades and fortified passages, 
occupied by straggling camps, an army of beggars, and the 
stalls of druggists or quack doctors. 

Fez el-Bali is really the true Fez, the centre of Morocco. 
Coming from the coast one reaches it by Bab el-Mahrouq 
(Gate of the Burning), an arched and massive portal, 
on whose battlements are hung the heads that have been 
collected, as visible signs of victory, by the Shereefian 
expeditions. To its origin Bab el-Mahrouq owes this gory 
privilege. On the very day in which it was completed, 
in the beginning of the thiiteenth centuiy, the corpse of a 
rebel chief, captured in the mountains, was brought to Fez. 
The body was burned, the head hung fiom the battlements 

' It belonged, in the first instance, to the Sheraga, but afterwards came 
into the possession of the Oudaia, who were dispossessed after their great 
revolt against Moulay Abderrahman. From that time it has belonged to 
the Sherarda. 
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of the gate, and the tradition perpetuated. Immediately 
beyond Bab el-Mahiouq is the little fortiess, Kasbet en- 
Nouar, which was the residence of the Moioccan dynasties, 
before the construction of Fez el-Djedid. Leaving the ex- 
tensive garden quarter on the right, two paiallel streets, con- 
taining the charming minarets and the cai ved wood canopies 
of the Medersa of el-Bou Ananiya, and the mosque of Abou 
el-Hassan, descend sharply to the lower city. 

Fez el-Bah occupies all the hollow of the valley of the 
rivei Fez, which, issuing from the glen of the river 
ez-Zitoun, enters the city under the battlemented arch 
of Bab el-Djedid, all overhung with green. The lofty 
houses, huddled one against the other, ascend the slopes 
of the two banks till they touch the walled enclosuies. 
Fiom the garden quaiter, which is situated on the height, 
runs a detached hill, built over with grey houses, which 
are crowned by the mosque of Sidi Ahmed ech-Chaoui, 
and look down from above on the quaiter of el-Kaiaouiyin. 
Below, all along the liver, aie situated the souks and the 
most celebrated mosques. On the right bank aie Moulay 
Edriss, el-Karaouiyin, Erresif, and on the left the monu- 
mental canopy which covers the principal gate of the 
mosque of the Andalous, The quartern on the left bank 
end at the foot of a cemetery, which lises in a steep 
gradient to the evisceiated shrines of the Merinids. At 
Bab Fetouh, where those of the right bank end, is another 
cemetery, the largest in the city, which covers the neigh- 
bouring hills and even penetrates within the walls. There, 
beneath simple stones or splendid Koubba with green tiles, 
are interred the Saints, the Oulemas, and Feqihs of Fez, 
Sidi AH ben Harazein, whose solitary mausoleum was con- 
structed a little outside Bab Fetouh, and Sidi Ali bou 
Ghaleb, who lies within the city walls, were illustrious 
men of learning. They flourished m the twelfth century, 
at the time when Fez was the shining light of learning 
in all Western Islam. In popular veneration they are little 
behind Moulay Edriss, who, as founder of the city, lemains 
its most revered patron. 
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Fez must contain some hundred thousand inhabitants, 
The population of Fez el-Bali, as diverse as could be in its 
origins, is unified by the refinement of Moorish civilisation, 
which has invested all these dilFerent elements, and formed 
the present type of the Fasi. Fez does, in fact, pride itself 
on its hadhariya life — that is, its citizen life — with its refined 
manners and fastidious tastes. It is thus termed in contra- 
distinction to the badiya, the Bedouin cities filled with 
nomads, and the aroubiya, the Arab camps under canvas. 
In Morocco, the piivileged title of “citizen city” belongs 
only to Fez, Tetouan, and Rabat, and, in a degree, to Tan- 
gier and Marrakech. “The inhabitants of Fez are always 
of a more subtle and acute intelligence than the other 
peoples of the Maghreb,” was said by the Roudh el-Qartas 
long ago. In fact, Fez is the citizen city par excellence. 
A real luxury characterises the dwellings, the clothes, and 
the table of the Fasis. Speech is puier than anywhere else, 
and letters more held in honour. The Fasis claim, with 
justice, to represent the chief oasis of culture m the Empire, 
among savage Berbers of the mountain, and the boorish 
Arab or Arabised peoples of the plain, The man of Fez 
is a Fasi before he is a Moroccan, and it is seldom that he 
loses a chance of displaying his scorn for his less civilised 
compatriots. 

None the less, the fiist Fasis were Berbers, who swamped 
the Arab emigrants from the Ifrikiyah, the Moors from 
Cordova, and the original Jewish settlers. Almoravids, 
Almohads, and Merinids brought a new influx of Berbeis 
into the city. The Roudh el-Qartas tells us of a preacher 
who was dismissed by the Almohads from the mosque of 
Karaouiyin foi the simple reason that he did not know 
Berber. In the twelfth century, the Jews of Fez became 
so powerful that they held the whole centre of the city, and 
one of them was actually nominated Governor. A rising 
bioke out against this too fortunate community. The Emir 
Yacoub ben Abdelhaq, to save them from the violence of 
the populace, was compelled to establish them in a separate 
quarter, which became the first Mellah in Morocco. But 
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they weie forbidden, for the future, to possess freehold pro- 
perty in the city. Besides, there were many Jews who 
became Mohammedans, and were lost in the mass of the 
Fasis. 

After the capture of Granada, and the wars of the Moors 
in Spam, which lasted up to the seventeenth century, 
Moorish families from Andalusia came to settle in Fez. 
Lastly, a general emigration from Tlemcen and the pro- 
vince of Oran, lesulted fiom the Turkish, and still more 
from the French, conquest in Algeria. Of course Fez 
contains a great numbei of people from all points of 
Moiocco as well. Its Medersas are filled with students 
fiom the provinces, and artisans have flocked from all sides 
to find employment in the city. But the Fasi has nothing 
to do with these birds of passage. He is the result of 
fortunate cross breeding, in which the diffeient Berber 
tribes, the successive influxes of Andalusian Moois, 
the Arab immigrations from Algeria and Tunis, and 
an appreciable admixture of Jews who have become 
Mohammedans, have played their part. 

The principal authority of Fez el-Bali is the Governor. 
He goes down every day into the lowei part of the city, 
to the Dar Bou Ah, where he dispenses justice in all 
matters that do not enter the province of religious law. 
The present Governor is a magnificent Riffian, a native 
of Tangier, and belonging to a very old Makhzen family. 
Si Abderrahman ben Abdessakok is very popular at Fez, 
where his lule is extremely mild. He has had a hard 
task, during the recent disturbance, to keep the Fasis in 
order, for, by temperament, they are always malcontents. 
The criticisms against the Sultan that had been rife in 
Fez el-Bali had disturbed the Makhzen, which complained 
of them to the Governor. The latter had to make up his 
mind to forbid the meetings in the street and the endless 
meetings in private houses. So he called the principal men 
together, and bewailed his fate in being caught between the 
anvil of Fez el-Bali and the hammer of the Makhzen. He 
begged them to keep their tongues a little quieter, for, if 
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they did not, he would have no choice but to take lefuge 
in the mosque of Moulay Edriss, and ask to be relieved 
of his duties. Out of consideration for their Governor, 
the Fasis passed a self-denying ordinance of thiee days’ 
silence. Of course, after this short respite accorded Si 
Abderrahman, the gossip burst out again more violently 
than ever. 

The Roudh ei-Qartas recounts that, at the moment when 
he laid the first foundations of the city of Fez, Moulay 
Edriss addressed the following invocation to the heavens . 
“ Giant, oh my God, that this place may be the abode of 
science and of wisdom, that thy book may be honoured 
therein, and thy laws observed. Grant that its people 
may remain faithful to the Sonna and the piayer, as long 
as the city I am about to build shall exist ” Judging by 
appeal ances, the prayers of Moulay Edriss have been amply 
granted. It is impossible to stay even for a short time at 
Fez without noticing how completely religion dominates 
the whole life of the city. 

The division of time into the hours of the day and the 
night IS of little importance to the Fasis, who piefer to 
follow the hours of prayer. At dawn, fedjr, towards half- 
past one, r/tf/ir, between three and four o’clock, aier^ at 
sunset, maghreb, and after dark, acha, a mighty wave of 
sound spreads over the whole city. From the top of the 
minaiets, the muezzins call to the believers — the morning 
prayer, sobh, alone is not proclaimed by them. At the 
same time, from a wooden beam fixed to the top of each 
minaret, is hung out, at night, a lantern, during the day, a 
white flag. “ Allah Akbar ! Allah Akbai ! ” God is gieat ' 
There is no God save God, and Mohammed is his prophet. 
Come to the prayer ! Come to do good ' “ Allah Akbar ! ” 

There is no God save God.^ 

During the last five hours of the night, according to a 
custom peculiar to Fez, these cries succeed each othei fiom 

' For the morning prayer, the Muezzins, before pronouncing the formula 
common to all the other prayers, cry out. “The night is gone with its 
darkness, and the day appears with its glorious light.” 
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the top of the minaret of Karaouiyin. A rich Fasi, called 
Ben Hayoun, was impiessed, during an illness, by the 
silence and solitude of the nights. He resolved, in con- 
sequence, to make a pious bequest. He founded the “ com- 
panions of the sick.” These companions are muezzins, 
ten in number, whose duties are hereditaiy, Each night 
every half-hour, they succeed each other in the recitation of 
prayers, and the last of them, at the end of his half-hour, 
hoists the signal of the dawn The names of these 
muezzins are known to all the Fasis. Theii voices are 
familiar to all, and those who wake up duiing the night are 
able to distinguish them, and lecognise the exact hour 
immediately, from the voice of the pious singer. The 
mosques of Moulay Edriss, Enesif, and the Andalous employ 
muezzins of the same sort, for the three last half-hours 
before the dawn. 

A blue flag which is hoisted above the mosques in the 
morning announces Friday, the sacred day. At ten o’clock 
it IS replaced by a white flag, which remains theie until 
the hour of prayer. Among the numerous mosques and 
oratoiies of Fez, there are only sixteen Khotba mosques, 
where the Friday piayer may be celebrated. It is celebrated 
at different hours in each, between ouh and nser. At noon, 
prayer is said in the great mosque ofFez el-Djedid, wheie 
the Sultan is piesent, at those of Moulay Ediiss and the 
Andalous ; at half-past one at the Karaouiyin ; and about three 
o’clock at the mosque of Bab el-Guissa. In all the mosques, 
the necessary duties aie perfoimed by an Imam, who says the 
daily prayers, by Iwzzaba, who read the Koran, and by 
muezzins. The Khotba mosques have also a Khatib or 
preacher, who alone is qualified to pronounce the Friday 
prayer. According to very ancient usage, the Khatibs ot 
Fez are all chosen by the Makhzen, from the descendants of 
a great sage, Sidi Abdelkader cl-Fasi, who lived in the 
seventeenth century, and whose Koubba is shut in by the 
houses of the el-Qalqaliyin quarter. The membeis of this 
family live in houses that centre round the tomb of their 
ancestor. 
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Apait fiom the oiatories, which arc simply rooms of 
prayer, the mosques of Fez are all constructed on the same 
pattern — an inner court, with a fountain in the centre ; on 
the sides, massive whitewashed arcades, forming a seiies of 
naves. The doors aie adorned with canopies in carved 
wood, with plaster sculpturing, and sometimes with an 
outer portico which covers the whole breadth of the narrow 
stieet. The minarets alone vary in their stiucture and 
their decQiation. The oldest are very ugly. They are 
heavy white toweis, quite bate, and surmounted by a 
hideous cupola They disfigure the most famous mosques 
of the city, el-Kaiaouiyin and the Andalous. The minarets 
of theMerinids aie the gloiy of Fez. Theyaie slendei and 
lofty ; their sides are coveied with brick leliefs and potteiy 
mosaics ; they are ciowned with a light towei, which ends 
in golden balls. Of this type are the minarets of the great 
mosque of Fez el-Djedid, of the Medersa of El-bou-Ananiya, 
and the mosque of Abou el-Hassan, at Fez el-Bah. The 
modern minarets have the same fine lines, but can be recog- 
nised by the gieenish tiles which cover them, and are, artis- 
tically, very much inferior. One can see them at Moulay 
Edriss, in the mosques of Erresif and Sidi Ahmed ech- 
Chaouin, as well as in the mosques of the Dar el-Makhzen. 

It IS the Habous’ funds that maintain almost all the city 
services. Theii revenues suppoit the public worship, the 
justice of the Chraa, highei education, the public works and 
magistrates Certain pious foundations have been created 
for a definite end. A special Habou is concerned with the 
distribution of bread in the piisons, a second, with the 
prayer and the recitation of the Koran in the outei bastions 
of the city, a third, with the housing of the Adoul, whose 
duty It is to calculate the lunai months. Theie aie also 
Habous for the cleaning of sewers and the lighting of Fez 
el-Bali. A quaint Habou maintains an employd, who has 
to collect rats and dead animals, for which he is paid so 
much a head. 

Some curious old Habous have fallen into abeyance. 
There was once a marriage department in the hands of an 
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old Adoul, whose shop was tiansformed into a matrimonial 
agency ; nay, more, to give humble manages a pleasant 
impression at the beginning of their married life, they were 
lodged for a week, giatis, m a very comfortable house, now 
in rums. A band of musicians had to visit the lunatic 
asylum everyday, to distract the inmates, and the progress 
of the case was judged by the effect the music produced. 

The possessions of the Habous at Fez can hardly be 
reckoned. One may say that almost all the real propeity 
put to public use belongs to them. Their souks, fondaks^ 
markets, Moorish baths, ovens, mills, and slaughter-houses, 
are' let to merchants or tenants. These houses are let on 
Very long leases, granted to private individuals who can buy 
their key. For a fixed sum, and the payment of a trifling 
lent, they can become practically the owners. All the 
Habous, with the exception of the funds belonging to the 
zaoula of Moulay Edriss, are dependent on two distinct 
boards. Those of all the mosques and Koubbas of the 
city are administered by two nadirs, who control the funds 
of the mosque of Karaouiyin. The public service devolves 
on a special nadir, who administers the funds of the indi- 
gent or the funds of Sidi Fradj. 

Since the remuneration of the city seivices depends 
strictly on the Habous, it follows, naturally, that the chief 
authority of Fez el-Bali is vested, in actual fact, not so 
much in the Governor, the direct representative of the 
Makhzen, as in the religious officials, the Kadis, who aie 
the true heads of the body of Oulemas. In the old days, the 
single Kadi of Fez bore the title of “ Kadi of Kadis,” and 
himself appointed all functionaries connected with religion ; 
but, for the last fifty years, his powers have been reduced by 
the Makhzen, which reserves to itself the light of election, 
and the office has even been duplicated. There are now 
two Kadis at Fez el-Bali, the first and the second Kadi. 
They constitute the tribunal of the Chraa, and themselves 
nominate their substitutes, if they are absent or unable to 
attend. The plaintiff may choose whichever of the two 
Kadis he prefers, but once the suit has begun, he is not 
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allowed to change. There is no established court of appeal. 
The defeated party may appeal to the Oulemas, who are 
learned jurisconsults. He collects their opinions in the 
form of fetouas^ and presents them to the judge. If these 
fetouas seem to carry sufficient weight, and if the opposing 
partyis not in a position to reply with more conclusive fetouas, 
the Kadi may make up his mind to modify his original verdict. 

The actions and the proceduie are drawn up by Adoul, 
whose little booths crowd round the Karaouiyin, and who 
receive their fees fiom their clients. The two Kadis 
usually sit in the meqsouras — chambers adjoining the mosque. 
The first takes his seat at Karaouiyin, the second at 
Erresif. Generally their sessions are held from ouU (noon) 
to the prayer of dohr (about 1.30 p.m.) ; sometimes, if 
needed, from aser (between 3 and 4 P.M.) to maghreb (at 
sunset) as well. But when the case is an urgent one, sent 
up by the Makhzen, the Kadis do not hesitate to decide it 
on the spot, in their own house. The two present Kadis 
at Fez, Si Abdallah ben Khadia, and Si Homaid Bennani, 
pass for upright men. They are the powerful officials who 
conttol the administiation of the Habous, and recommend 
for election, to the Makhzen, the clergy of the mosques, 
the piofessors of Karaouiyin, and the Kadis for all the 
Makhzen territory. 

The benevolent institutions, kept up by the Habous of 
Sidi Fiadj, succour the poor of the city, supply them with 
food and clothing, and piovidc for their burial. There 
IS no special institution foi waifs and strays, or foi the 
sick. Interest is shown in the blind alone, for whom 
two hospitals have been founded. The administiative 
centre and principal establishment aie in the mortstan 
(hospital and asylum) of Sidi Fradj. Its ground flooi is an 
asylum, and there is a women’s prison on the first floor. 
Below, a number of cooks prepare the food to be given 
to the poor who visit the establishment each day. In the 

' Fetoua decision on a legal oi theological question given by some 
important personage — cadi, imam, or savant, or by several of those person- 
ages in consultation 
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morning soup is distributed, meat at midday, and couscous 
in the evening. On the occasion of the festivals the poor 
receive alms in money, and assistance is given to the needy 
Shorfa who have had the bad fortune not to be pensioned 
by the Makhzen. 

The duty of providing for public instiuction rests with 
the administration of the Habous. The Koran is taught 
in numbeis of district schools {msids), geneially little re- 
cesses on the giound floor, shut in by screens of caived 
wood, from behind which issues the monotonous hum of 
children drawling out the veises of the sacred book. The 
Habou piovides the room and the necessary mateiials, but 
the feqih (lawyer) in charge of the school is chosen by the 
people of the district, and remunerated by his pupils. Boys 
begin going to school at the age of five years. Theie they 
learn to read, write, and repeat the Koian. They repeat 
it three, four, or five times, accoiding to their memory, and 
then leave school between the ages of twelve and eighteen, 
and their education is at an end. It is customary for the 
pupil to bring his master a small fee eveiy Wednesday at 
the end of each month, and on the occasion of the vacations 
for the great festivals. When a child has succeeded in 
reading one of the chapters of the Koran the feqih makes a 
mark on his slate, and the patents, thus apprised of the fact, 
send a douceur., which may attain a considerable figuie when 
the scholar has reached the last chapter. 

There are fifteen schools for girls at Fez, which arc teal 
private classes held by educated women. But the children 
do not attend them very regularly, and they leave as soon 
as they are thirteen or fourteen. There are, besides, 
technical schools, which work in the same way, for sewing 
and embroidery. Theie is, as yet, no technical school for 
boys. If they wish to learn a trade they must be appren- 
ticed after they have left the primary school. If, on the 
other hand, they desire a higher education, they must take 
the piivate courses of professors in the mosques or the 
Koubbas, or have recourse to the official instruction given in 
the mosque of Karaouiyin. 
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The mosque of Karaouiym is the laigest in Fez. The 
students and the faithful enter the couit by three gates. 
Their folding-doors aie always open, and allow Christians 
outside to admire two magnificent fountains. They ate 
connected with the lateral naves by little pavilions in 
carved stone, and in every way resemble the famous 
pavilion in the Lions Court in the Alhambia. In the 
background stretches, dark and mysterious, the long 
series of ai cades embellished by the piety of successive 
generations, whose dimensions, we are informed by the 
J^oui^ d-Qarta^ are such that twenty-two thousand people 
can take part in the prayei under the arches of two hundred 
and seventy columns. Karaouiyin is the only seat of learn- 
ing in the Maghreb. Instruction is given morning and 
evening. The moining, fiom dawn to ouli, is occupied by 
three successive lectures on law ; the afternoon, from dohr 
to aser, by courses in giammar, syntax, piosody, logic, 
elocution, and rlietoric. Professors of lesser importance 
give instruction in astronomy and mathematics. As for 
history, that the students are supposed to learn from their 
text-books.^ 

There still exists a once celebiated library at Karaouiyin. 
In 1285 the Merinid Emir deposited in it a collection of 
books which foimed part of the booty won from the 
Chiistian King of Seville Later on it was abandoned, 
and is no longer of any impoitance. The students, to 
whom the books were lent, often neglected to return 
them. All the valuable books that remained were taken 
by Moulay el-Hassan in virtue of his royal prerogative, and 
distributed in the Bars el-Makhzen of the four Impenal 
cites, where the best collections of books in Morocco are 
to be found. There still remain about a thousand volumes 
contained in a single room. Warned by past experience, 
the librarian lends no more books. He meiely reads aloud 

^ Certain traditional works form the basis of the instruction of 
Karaouiyin. Sidi Klalil, the great jurist of Malekite haw, supplies, 
with his commentators, the foundation of law studies Literary studios 
are based chiefly on two works, the Adjrouraiya and the Alfiya. 
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occasionally text-books to the students who want to copy 
them. 

The majority of the feqihs possess some books, but one 
hears of few great private libraries. The most famous in 
Fez is that of a Sheieef, Moulay Edriss ben Abdelhadi, an 
uncle of the Sultan. Despite the poor market for books, 
there is considerable literary activity. Scholars write 
readily on history, law, jurisprudence, and, above all, on 
religion, for religious hooks are sure of a wider public than 
books of science. These works are printed by the three 
printing-offices in the city, or even in Cairo. Merchants of 
Fez, who have connections with Egypt, buy the work fiom 
the author, and become publishers for the occasion. Theie 
is no Aiabic printing-office in Moiocco, outside Fez. The 
book trade is earned on in eight booksellers' stalls in the 
Shatriyin, behind the Karaouiym. Beside them are about 
the same number of bookbinders’ shops, where very pretty 
bindings are done in leather. They lack, however, the 
artistic finish one finds in certain parts of the East. Eveiy 
Friday, after the Khotba, there is a sale of books, in which 
the students’ old books are sold by auction. 

The courses aie held in some coiner of the mosque, 
where the tolba gather round their professois. These pro- 
fessors are elected by public vote. A taleh gets a following 
of several students. If he becomes popular, his audience 
increases, his reputation gains him the title of and, 

in the end, he succeeds in obtaining from the Kadis his 
nomination as professor of the fifth class. From that time 
he is an official in the service of the Habous, and receives, 
at the time of the festivals, a sila from the Makhzen — that is, 
a sum of money and a suit of clothes — along with a mouna of 
grain and meat. The professoi passes through his five 
successive classes, his salary and his ula increasing the 
while. But he is really only an assistant professor till he 
reaches the first class, which alone gives the light to sit on 
the fourth step of the platform, from the top of which one 
looks down upon one’s audience. The number of pro- 
fessorial chairs m Karaouiyin varies between fifteen and 
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twenty. Some of them have been founded by special 
Habous, which prescribe the hours of the course and the 
nature of the instruction. At present there are seventeen 
professors of the first class. 

The tolba^ who are natives of Fez, live with their families. 
Those who come fiom all parts of the Empire settle in one 
of the Medeisas in the city, for the duration of their studies, 
There used to be nine Medersas at Fez, but four have been 
disendowed. The five still occupied, and containing five 
hundred and fourteen rooms, are : El-Mesbahiya, El- 
Attaiin, Ech-Sherratin, Es-Sefifann, Bab el-Guissa. All of 
them belong to the Habous. As a rule, the students, as 
soon as they arrive, buy the key of a room, for which they 
pay from twenty to two hundred douros. They retain the 
use of it while their studies last, and give it or sell it back 
when they leave. The poorer students come to some 
airangement with a more fortunate friend or fellow-tribes- 
man. 

Each Medersa is looked after by a moqaddem,'who is not a 
student, but must be chosen by the students. He sees to 
the cleaning and lighting, and the daily distribution of bread 
furnished by the Habous. In the mosques of the Medersas a 
taleb celebrates the prayer, and recites the Koran, unless an 
imam not of the university is present. It is customary for 
the majoiity of the tolba who come from the same place to 
take looms in the same Medersa. Students from the Haouz 
reside in El-Mesbahiya Those from the Tafilelt, from the 
East, even from Algeria, with a few Djebala, go to Ech- 
Sherratin. Bab el-Guissa gets the bulk of the Djebala ; 
Es-Seffarin the students from the Sus ; whilst the students 
from the cities — Rabat, Casablanca, Tetouan — flock to El- 
Attarin. The tolba, as a rule, form little sets and take their 
meals together. For everything beyond the daily commons 
of bread which is supplied by the Habous, the tolba count on 
the generosity of private individuals, who usually provide for 
their subsistence. The students know the fine houses m 
which they are certain to meet with the harira and the 
couscous. Some of them know enough of these invaluable 

P 
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addresses to be able to make something out of the sale of 
tlie victuals they receive theie. 

In the old days, the tolba might remain ten yeais in the 
Medeisa, and it was only in the eleventh year that they 
had the daily commons of bread cut off, and were forced 
to vacate their looms. This custom has now been 
abolished. At the end of three years the takh, who has 
been attending Karaouiyin, is compelled to give proof of 
knowledge. If he does so, his name begins to get known, 
and that takes the place of a diploma, m the absence of all 
examinations. The career of the tolba^ once they have gone 
out into the world, is veiy uncertain. They may icmain 
simple men of letters, or humble Adoul, all their life ; or 
they may become Imams and Khatibs in the great mosques, 
Kadis in the tribes or in the cities, even professors at 
Kaiaouiyin or secietaiies of the Makhzen. 

Whilst awaiting the uncertainties of the future, the iolba 
live tranquilly and cheerfully on public charity. For one 
week in the year their gaiety is given fiee rein in the city, 
and they choose a sultan of the tolba. It is a veiy ancient 
custom, dating from the leign of Moulay er-Rechid, the 
son of the founder of the Alaouitic dynasty. In 1665, this 
prince, who had won over the Eastern tribes to his cause, 
rose against his brother, Moulay Mohammed, and sought to 
open up his way to Fez. Now the pass of Taza was at the 
time in the hands of a rich Jew, named Ben Mechaal, who 
had gained considerable influence in all the Djebel. To 
crush him, Moulay er-Rechid, whose resources were but 
feeble, had recourse, it is said, to the assistance of the tolba 
of Angad. The story goes that forty of them consented to 
enter as many cases, which were sent as presents to Ben 
Mechaal. He, suspecting nothing, brought the cases into 
his house, As soon as tlie night came, the tolba came out 
of their boxes, killed Ben Mechaal, and took possession 
of the city m the interests of Moulay er-Rechid. This 
coup de tnatn soon gained him the assistance of the Djebala 
as well. As a reward for the seivice rendered him, Moulay 
er-Rechid declared that each yeai there should be a sultan 
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of the tolba. From that time the students of Fez and 
Marrakech set up, on the first days of April, this ephemeral 
sovereignty. 

As the festival approaches, the tolba ask the Sultan’s 
permission to celebiate it. Then they band themselves 
together by Medeisas, and pieparc to put the sultanate 
up to auction. The bidding is begun on a Wednesday 
at Karaouiyin with the help of the crier, who sells the 
books. The two first days, it is mciely a joke, and it is 
an understood thing that the oiFeis shall not be seiious. 
All sorts of jests are peimitted a propos of the crown put 
up to auction The real auction does not take place till 
Fiiday, aftei the piayer of aser. This yeai the ciown was 
puichased for 120 douros (1^24), in the presence of 416 
students, \sp?i.taleb of the Sus, Si Abdenahman ben Othman, 
belonging to the Medeisa ech-Sheiiatin The sultan of the 
tolba has the light to claim some favoui for himself or his 
family — the liberation of an imprisoned lelative, exemption 
for life from all taxes, &c. As soon as the sultan of the 
tolba has been proclaimed, he nominates Oumana, who 
have to collect subscriptions from the principal inhabitants 
of Fez, The money collected is intended to provide the 
whole body of tolba with a colossal nooaha of several days. 
His Shereefian Majesty is apprised of the event, and sends 
all the insignia of sovereignty to his colleague of a day — an 
escort of soldiers, a mchaouri, a saddled horse, a costume, 
lance-bearers, and men to disperse the flies. As for the 
Viziers and the great Kaids, theii generosity is solicited 
by the sultan of the tolba in the following traditional terms ; 
“To our devoted servant (here follow the names and titles), 
I inform you that our Sovereign Lord (God give him the 
victory !) has authorised us to celebrate the customary 
feast, as it has been celebrated under his ancestors. All 
dispositions have been made for a worthy celebration of the 
said feasts, and mighty vessels have been made ready for the 
preparation of the viands. So we desire of you to lose no 
time in paying the subsciiption that has always been given 
by your forefathers a thousand years before the creation of 
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Adam. If you conform with our request, all will be well ; 
but if you do not, we will send out against you our victorious 
armies of fleas and bugs, which will keep you from eating 
at youi table or sleeping in your bed. Pay up speedily : 
if you are in want of baggage animals to cairy your money 
to us, we will send ‘Asses of Djeddah ’ ^ to seek for it.” 

One week having sufficed to make the preparations for 
the nzafia, the sultan of the tolba leaves his Medersa in great 
pomp on the Friday following his election. He goes to 
celebrate the prayer at the mosque of the Andalous, and 
then visits the Koubba of Sidi Ali ben Harazem. This 
great scholar, who came from Andalusia to study at Fez, 
is the patron of the students. The procession of the tolba 
takes advantage of the circumstances to sell dates and oranges 
to the public, which are bought at a very high price by the 
people of Fez, who are anxious to gain the haraka of the 
tolba. On the following day, Saturday, after the prayer of 
df/n, the sultan leaves the city of Bab el-Mahrouq. Pass- 
ing between Fez el-Djedid and the Kasbah, he reaches the 
banks of the river Fez, where the tents of the camp have 
been pitched. There he appeals in all his glory. He is 
preceded by a band of Djebala, armed with flint-locks, 
whose reports distuib the wood-pigeons that are nestling in 
the old walls of the city. The mchaouri performs the duties 
of Kaid el-Mechouar. The lance-bearers precede him, and 
the fly-chasers wave their flimsy handkerchiefs. The 
master is sheltered by a parasol, and protected by his 
soldiers against the enthusiasm of the crowd. Then, for 
seven days, high revelry is kept in the camp, with an 
amount of music and cups of tea. Generally a good 
number of Fasis come and pitch their tents on the plain 
neai at hand, so as to enjoy both the gaiety of the tolba and 
the first fragrant breezes of spring. 

On the seventh day it is the Sultan’s custom to send the 
hediya to the crowned taleb. To form its escort, he chooses 
several of his sons or brothers, who come in great pomp, 


^ The name given m Morocco to a ceitaiii insect. 
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accompanied by Viziers, to bestow the traditional gifts — 
500 metkaW^ in money, 30 sheep, 30 sugar-loaves, jais of 
butter, tea, wax-lights, bread and sacks of semolina for the 
cousious. The camp of the tolba remains usually for more 
than a week on the banks of the Fez, and the nzaha is 
kept up several days longer. 

A little before the camp bieaks up, it is the custom for the 
real Sultan to make a short tour on horseback in the Sals. 
On his return he makes a movement in the direction of 
the students’ camp, and the tolba, with their sultan at their 
head, go out immediately to meet his Majesty. Then a 
jesting dialogue takes place between the Sovereign and the 
mchaouri of the sultan of the tolba, who makes a pretence of 
assuming a very haughty air with the intrudei. But the 
jest IS soon brought to an end. The sultan of the tolba 
thiows himself off his horse, kisses the stirrup of the prince, 
and hands him a petition in which aie enumerated the 
favours he solicits. The granting of these favours brings 
the students’ feast to an end. The day after the meeting 
of the two sultans, the sultan of the tolba flees from the 
camp at break of day, and regains his Medersa as soon as he 
can. If he happened to be surprised by his comrades, they 
would be eager to play him some trick to show him the 
hollowness of his lost authority. 

The masquerade of the sultan of the tolba is not 
the only holiday-time allowed the students. Work at 
Karaouiyin is suspended for ten days before, and seven 
days after, the three gieat religious festivals — the Aid 
es-Seghir, the Aid el-Kebir, and the Mouloud, which are 
kept as holidays throughout the whole country. They 
have also a vacation for the festival of the Achouia.^ I am 
sure that there is no other country in Islam which invests 
the Achoura with so much solemnity as the Maghreb. It 

^ A meikal is worth about fourpence. 

® Achoura (ancient fast-day) : instituted by Mahomet in imitation of the 
Jewish Yom Kippour ; the fast of Achoura was later replaced by the fast 
of Ramadan. In Morocco the Achoura has become a festival at which 
ancient local festivities reappear. 
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is the tenth day of the month of Moharrem, which is the 
first of the Mohammedan year. On this date the pro- 
prietois must, after making an inventory, give the poor a 
fouith of the tithe of their revenues. Tiadition has it, too, 
that the sacred water of the well Zem-Zem, m Mecca, 
miraculously flows in all the springs on this day, and bath- 
ing becomes paiticulaily health-giving, foi the Piophet has 
said ; “ He who washes on the morning of the Achoura, 
will not fall ill the whole of the year.” Many people keep 
the day sacred by fasting, and the Shorfa then begin a 
twenty days’ period of mourning, in commemoration of the 
death of the sons of Ali. 

For the mass of the people, howevei, the Achoura is 
solely a time of rejoicing. It is the carnival of Morocco. 
On the evening before, bonfires arc lit in the streets and on 
the terraces. Children receive toys, and women clothes. 
For several days nothing is to be heaid throughout the whole 
city but the sound of tambourines and bagpipes. Th.^ fraja 
(show) IS a specialty of the askar of the Haou'.i. It is a 
series of scenes, a sort of review, in which a certain numbei 
of types figuie in the midst of a flood of obscenities — 
disgusting Jews, howling clerqaoua, Kadis of Fez, foitune- 
telleis, popular Sheikhs, little boys trained for a lascivious 
dance, doctois from Mecca, gnaoua with charms for the 
sick, the Sultan’s fanfare, midwives assisting Moorish, 
Berber, and Jewish women in turn, sometimes even some 
foreign bachadour, who prefers to stammei out some wretched 
Arabic, iu order to escape the despotism of the dragoman. 
This year the whole procession, with its tinsel costumes, 
invaded the gaiden of the Governor of Fez el-Bah, where 
the representation was given. It filled it with shouts and 
light, for the actors of the fraja usually accompany their 
comical scenes with the exhibition of the hsat, which is 
composed of little houses cut in cardboard, mounted on 
light wooden frames, and lighted up inside. This year’s 
Imt had actually a steamboat, fully illuminated, which 
served as a natural introduction to the appearance of the 
ambassadoi . 
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The revenues of the Habous of the mosque of Moulay 
Edriss are applied solely to the repair and upkeep of the 
sanctuary. The Edrissite Shorfa, successive geneiations of 
whom have been enriching themselves by the sanctity of 
their ancestor, are content with gifts in money, and num- 
bers of offerings brought by the pious public. Moulay 
Edriss and his son, Sidi Mohammed, were at first interred 
in a humble mosque, but the veneration paid to their tombs 
having grown with the growth of the yeais, Moulay Ismail 
resolved to erect the present mosque by the side of their 
Koubba. Moulay Edriss now reposes in a squaic pavilion, 
decorated with green tiles, visible from all points of the 
city, with its very slendei minaret, wheie the brick reliefs 
stand out from a green glazed background. A great mosque 
adjoins the Koubba of the saintly foundei of Fez, picceded 
by a couit with a cential fountain. All the surroundings 
of Moulay Ediiss, which contain the houses and the miki^ 
are looked upon as horm^ that is, as sanctified by the vicinity 
of the sacred tomb. A transversal bar closes the entrance 
to beasts of burden, to Christians, and to Jews. 

The tomb, situated in a square Koubba, is covered with 
draperies and standards, and surrounded in the night-time 
by a circle of oil-lamps. The son of Moulay Edriss and 
numbers of Shorfa are buried close by. A coffei has been 
placed at the gate of the mosque, and two others, the most 
lucrative of all, at the two extremities of the tomb. Finally, 
passers-by throw pieces of money on to the Koubba by a 
window from outside. Pilgrims come, too, with their 
offerings of tapeis, and people who have a favour to ask 
from Moulay Edriss send him cattle, and sheep for the 
sacrifice. 

Every Mondaythe moqaddem of Moulay Edriss has to collect 
the money in the coffers, the tapers, and the offerings of live 
stock. Subject to the control of the principal beneficiaries, 
he divides the gains among the hundred and twenty Edris- 

1 Harm (prohibition), which forbids the entrance of an infidel into 
certain places ; haram (forbidden), whence harem. 
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site Shorfa, men and women, who dwell at Fez, and have a 
hereditary right to share in this prodigious windfall. There 
are, howevei, fifteen days during which the Shorfa are 
depiived of the pioducts of the coffers. At the period of 
the Mouloud (birth of the Piophet) their cousins from the 
%aou:ia of Moulay Abdesselam, who live in the Djebel 
between Tetouan and el-Ksar, enter the capital, and have 
the right to settle in the mosque and appropriate the offer- 
ings. To compensate the loss caused by this incursion of 
the raiding Djebala, all of whose caprices must be humoured, 
the Makhzen pays the legitimate usufructuaries a yearly 
indemnity of a hundred douros. 

The moqaddem of Moulay Edriss has thus a very im- 
portant duty to fulfil. Tiadition demands that he should 
be chosen alternately from the two Andalusian families of 
the Ouled-er-Rami and the Ouled-el-Goumi. He is nomi- 
nated by the Makhzen, which elects the best qualified 
person in one of the two families. But when the official 
moqaddem is furnished by the one family, the unofficial one 
is elected from the other, and both preside over the opeia- 
tions of the community. It is, however, the Ouled-el- 
Goumi who possess the hereditary guardianship of the 
keys, and the custom is for one of them to live in a little 
room near the Koubba to open the sanctuary, for a monetaiy 
consideration, to people who wish to make a pilgrimage to 
it by night. 

The sanctuary of Moulay Edriss is really the centre of 
the life of Fez. When the Sultan enters Fez, his first visit 
is to the patron of the city, and all visitors follow this 
example. All the vows of the Fasis, all the perplexities 
of the Makhzen, manifest themselves in sacrifices at the 
sacred tomb. Families seek the blessing of the saint for a 
new-born child or newly married couple. It is in the 
masque that all the circumcisions take place, and all the 
beggars of the city implore alms in the name of Moulay 
Edriss, Nay, more, the •zaouia is the most famous place 
of sanctuary in all Morocco, In this way the formidable 
shade of Moulay Edriss plays a part in all the public life of 
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the Empire. When a criminal has committed some out- 
rage, when a debtor is insolvent, when an ofEcial has 
squandered the funds of the Makhzen, or when a Kai'd 
finds himself on the eve of some terrible disgrace, they 
hasten towards this place of refuge. 

The sanctuary has remained inviolate up to the present 
day, and that by universal consent. The great of to-day 
nevei know if they will not be the outcasts of to-morrow. 
There are a numbei of saints at Fez, whose tombs may 
serve as places of refuge. The most frequented are Sidi 
Ahmed ech-Chaoui, Sidi Abdelkader el-Fasi, Sidi Ahmed 
et-Tidjani, and Sidi All bou Ghalcb. But those who are not 
too closely pressed pi efcr to take their time, and go as far as 
Moulay Edriss. In that case the Makhzen or the creditors 
of the refugee are compelled to negotiate with him with a 
view to some compromise. This procedure is so definitely 
recognised that, in a hotise connected with the mosque — 
the Dar el-Guitoun (house of the tent), so called because 
Moulay Ediiss is said to have erected his tent on the spot 
after his arrival at Fez — the ground floor is assigned to 
women refugees. The men put up, as best they can, in 
the mosque or in the Koubba ; but they will soon find a 
suitable lodging in a house which is at the moment being 
built by the Makhzen’s orders. When some one takes 
sanctuary, the moqaddem must immediately apprise the 
Makhzen or the persons concerned of the fact. If it is 
worth while, negotiations are entered upon. If the refugee 
has to leave sanctuary in order to facilitate discussion, he 
takes with him, as safe-conduct, a small morsel of wood on 
which some verses of the Koran are engraved, and which, 
so It IS said, was used by Moulay Ediiss in his studies. 
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Faz. 

The mosque of Mouky Edriss is situated in the centre of 
the great bazaar in which the commerce of Fez centi es. In 
each quarter there are little souh, where the neighboms can 
obtain the necessaries of life, but it is only in the great 
bazaai that there is a collection of all kinds of wares. 
Fuither, the retail of stuffs, cloths, and silks takes place 
only in the covered galleries of the ka'isariya, which is an 
annexe of the gieat bazaar, along with the souk essobat, which 
is reserved for the sellers of babouches. The shops of the 
souks are, for the most part, Habous property, and it is 
only a few that belong to private individuals. The 
merchants are grouped, as in the East, according to the 
nature of their merchandise. In these narrow streets, 
covered in with trellises of reeds, row succeeds row of little 
tightly packed shops. 

Each of the souks bears the name of the product that is 
sold in it, and the merchants form a corporate body under 
an Amin, who is chosen by his fellows and approved by 
the Makhzen. And, further, the Makhzen chooses each 
year three or four experts from the corporation, to whom 

=3+ 
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all disputes between merchants must be referred, if the 
parties have not been able to agree upon an arbitrator. 
As for the policing of the iouk, that each corporation 
undei takes to secure by means of officials chosen from its 
own body. The merchants have no licence to pay, but it 
is the custom for each souk to send a present to the 
Dar el-Makhzen on the arrival of the Sultan at Fez, or the 
occasion of any ceremony m the Impel ial household. The 
Oumana, besides, have to see that a hediya is foithcoming at 
the time of the three great religious festivals. 

Tiade is entirely free, except in the case of the grocers 
[hakkal), who, being, as they are, almost all stiangeis to the 
city — the majority are from the Sus — and making their pur- 
chases on credit, have to pay caution money before setting 
up business. Transactions pay no tax except the market 
due, which is farmed by the souk. In each souk a dellal'^ 
proceeds to the sales by auction and exacts so much per 
cent, on the prices as fees. Certain corners in the bazaar 
are reserved for brtc-h-brac. Old babouches giavitate towards 
one of the two “ Teirafin ” occupied by the cobbleis. One 
of them IS situated on the bridge of the mosque of Erresif, 
and the double line of cobblers, sitting patching up old 
shoes, forms one of the picturesque sights of the city. 

The wholesale merchants are established in the jondaks 
round about the bazaars. These fondaks are large courts, 
with looms opening on them on the ground floor and the 
first stoiey. In the oldest and most famous of them, the 
Fondak en-Nejjann (“the fondak of the caipenteis ”), 
whose gate is sui mounted by a prettily carved canopy, Jews 
are permitted to rent chambers.^ The wholesale dealers 

' The dellal is a sort of auctioneer and apptaisei chosen by the Amin of 
the souk, to whom he gives security. Sales by auction take place, as a 
rule, at the end of the day, between asero-nA mag/ited. 

^ There are ten fondaks at Fez, belonging to the Habous. An eleventh 
IS just being built by the Minister of Finance, Sheikh Tazi. The largest 
IS the Fondak el-Qattanm ^fondak of the cotton merchants). There are, 
besides, the Fondak et-Tattaouiyin, where the meicliants of Tetotian used 
to reside, and the Fondak el-Jeld (“fondak of hides”), where untanned 
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sell to the small retailers, on a graduated scale of payment, 
but without interest, in conformity with the religious 
law. They deal, too, with the brokeis, who travel in 
the neighbouring tribes. 

The transport service is in the hands of the camel-drivers 
and muleteeis, who put up, with their beasts, in the 
numerous fondah scatteied throughout the city, and set 
apart for this purpose. The court is ciowded with camels, 
mules, hoises, and asses. The men live in the rooms on 
the fiist floor. A camel pays 0.20 p. a day, a horse oi mule 
o.ia p., an ass 0.06 p., a man from 0.20 p. to 0.30 p. There 
the caravans are formed. They must pay beforehand the 
exit-dues at the Fondak en-Nejjaiin, where a boaid has 
been established by the Makhzen. As the Blad es-Siba 
almost touches the gates of Fez, and seveial of the Berber 
tribes, adjoining the capital, obstinately refuse to pay the 
tax, the idea is to exact it indirectly by means of this tax on 
the products sent them. No convoy can pass the city 
gates without producing a nefoula, to indicate that the dues 
have been paid. The dues vaiy with the nature of the 
goods. 

The merchants of Fez have very wide connections, and 
they swarm in all the principal cities of the country. They 
have established branches all round the Mediterranean, and 
even as far as England. They are excellent men of 
business, and at Fez Commerce is held in almost as high 
honour as Science and Religion. So much so, that the Moors 
are more than a match for the Jews. In exchange for the 
products of Europe, they export wool by the ports of 
Earache and Tangier, goat-skins, dates from the Tafilelt 
and millet, but, mainly, the products of Fez ; theii haiks^ 
djellabas, babouches, costumes, kerchiefs, belts, and silk cords 
are sent to all the Arab countries of North Africa, and as 
far as Senegal. The red leather of the Tafilelt is exported 

hides ace sold in the morning and tanned hides in the evening. The few 
European merchants who have erected warehouses at Fez, have a dar 
esstlaa (house of merchandise), the whole of which they occupy themselves. 
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to Europe, The yellow leather of Fez {ziouani) finds no 
market outside Morocco, but it is found throughout the 
whole of the Gharb, in Tangier, el-Ksar, and Rabat. The 
violet-coloured leather {bouqqatni) is sent to Sfrou and 
Mekinez, thence to the Berber tribes, to be used for the 
babouches of the women, 

Mekinez carries on business with the exterioi on its 
own account, without the intervention of Fez. But the 
merchants of the capital are, as a rule, connected with 
those of Sfrou, Taza, and the Tafilelt, Sfrou and Taza 
supply the neighbouiing Beiber tribes, whilst Taza does 
some business with the Djebala as well. The Riff gets its 
supplies from Melilla. In ordinary times, a single monthly 
caravan is sufficient foi the traffic between the Tafilelt and 
Fez, but, in the date season, as many as eight caiavans a 
month are lequiied. Under the reign ofMoulay el-Hassan 
numbers of caravans passed to and fro between Fez and 
Oudjda, for the Algerian trade ; but foi several yeais, owing 
to the ill-will of the Government, traffic between the two 
slackened considerably. The road had become less safe, 
and muleteeis would hardly venture, except with Makhzen 
convoys, which set out every three months, carrying the 
mouna for the garrisons of intei mediate Kasbahs. The 
rising of Bou Hamara has made the route impassable. 
Taza itself, transformed into a sort of insurgent capital, is 
depending on its own resources, and has broken off all 
relations with Fez. Now, all the products of Fez that are 
destined for abroad, must take the route of Tangier or 
Larache, where they are sent on by small brokers, called 
qabbah. Goods for Algeria are landed at Melilla, where 
the duties to be paid are less heavy than at Oran and 
Nemours, and then reach the frontier by Oudjda. The 
rest makes for Marseilles or Gibialtar, to be sent on to 
Egypt or Senegal. 

The merchants of Fez have not waited for Europe to 
come to them. The most important have direct connec- 
tions with the great European houses, and have even set up 
counting-houses at Marseilles and Genoa. They have a 
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dozen offices at Manchester foi the purchase of calico. In 
the same way the firms at Fez liave sought to get into 
touch with their customers. They have more than thirty 
offices in Senegal, at Dakar, and along the railway to Saint 
Louis. Some merchants have even sought to become 
naturalised Frenchmen, in older to carry on business 
beyond Kayes. In Algeria, the piovmce of Oran is 
flooded with Moioccan shops, and they aie to be found as 
far as Algiers. In Egypt a little band of Moroccans lives 
under the authority of a soit of unofficial consul, who is 
called Oukil el-Mghaiba (the Moroccan lepicsentative) 

The manufactuiers themselves, with the exception of 
the weaveis, who have a good many shops in the Kaisanya, 
do not sell theii own goods. They are content to supply 
then waies to the chief mei chants or get them sold by 
auction. All the trades aie oigaiiised in guilds, which 
choose an Amin and get their choice latified by the 
Makhzen. This magistrate is the natural aibitiator in 
disputes between members. Litigation with outsideis, 
arising about the quality of the goods sold, comes within 
the province of two expeits, called chioukh ejinedhar, who 
are nominated by the Makhzen itself. Labour is abso- 
lutely fiee. Fading technical schools, appienticcship may 
begin at the age of seven or eight, and, in the case of 
artisans, the Koranic School is geneially succeeded by the 
employers’ workshop. 

As is only natural, the chief guilds are those which 
manufacture the specialties of Fez. About fifteen years 
ago the silk manufacturers found the necessary silk in the 
country itself. To-day silk still comes from the Djcbel, 
but the greater part is imported from Marseilles or Genoa. 
The weavers produce burnouses and haiks on old-fashioned 
looms They use English cotton threads, and wool threads, 
the finest of which come from France. The coarser threads 
are prepared at Sfrou or in the Djebel. Spun silk, cotton, 
and wool, are coloured by the dyers in the city. The 
leather of Fez is prepared by four tanneries, and is then 
made into bubouches, fashioned of goat-skin, lined with sheep- 
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skin, on a cow-hide sole, A whole company of guilds lives 
on the potter’s earth, found in the valley of the river 
Zitoun. Here the brick-makers have their kilns, and the 
potters, ten in number, fashion the somewhat coarse but 
pretty earthenware with blue patterns, which is used for all 
domestic purposes m the houses of Fez. We have still to 
mention the guilds of the plasterers, the workers in mosaic, 
the carpenteis, and, lastly, the painters and the masons, and 
we have completed the list of the artisans who aie employed 
in the building industiy. 

The finer trades are almost all in the hands of Fasis, but 
there are seveial Tlemcanis who are weavers and bahouche 
makeis. The common trades are left to the foreigners 
who flock to the capital to gain a livelihood. Most of the 
groceis come from the Sus, the masons from Figuig, and 
the cobbleis fiom the Tafilelt. The gaideneis are Djebala, 
the porters Ouled el-Hadj, from the Moulouya, or Beni- 
Hayouii — a little Berber tribe, living at about three days’ 
distance from Fez, between the Ait-Youssi and the Beni- 
Ouarain. The caretakers and porteis of the fondah are 
taken from the people of the Touat A very important 
guild is that of the millers A line of mills stretches all 
through the city, along the branches and tributaries of the 
river Fez. The consumers usually make the dough at home, 
and send it to be baked at the nearest bakery. Theie are 
forty-four bakeries set apart for this task, four only being 
reserved for the bakers, whilst the other oven is reserved for 
the cooking of sheeps’ heads, which aie looked upon as a 
very appetising dish in all Arab countries. 

The Habous are the proprietors of twenty-one Moorish 
baths in the city. These baths, which are let to tenants, 
admit men m the morning and women in the afternoon. 
In the evening the whole building may be hired by a family, 
who are anxious to indulge in a little debauch of cleanliness, 
for the modest sum of two pesetas. At Fez people are not 
much concerned with the fate of strangers. If they have 
no friendly houses to put up in, the wealthier may rent 
seveial rooms in the fondah of the merchants, whilst the 
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others have to live in the caravanserais set apart for the 
baggage animals. A few restaurant-keepers sell tripe and 
odd bits of boiled mutton, and there are kitchens, set up in 
the open air in some souks^ which cook kefta, or balls of 
mincemeat, on an iron spit. Water-sellers [guerraba] sell in 
the streets water from a flask of goats’-leather, and attract 
the attention of passers-by by the incessant clang of a bell. 
Foreigners have no amusements but the cafe and the 
Moorish baths. 

There are special markets for country produce. Four 
corn-markets are situated at the four extremities of the city. 
The sites have been given by the Habous to the Oulemas 
of Fez, who exact the rents on their own behalf. The 
tenant receives so much per cent, in kind on the corn sold, 
the toll paid by each beast of burden that passes the gate, 
and purchases at a low price the small amount that remains 
unsold at the end of the day. One of these markets, the 
Souk el-Gh’zal, is put to all sorts of uses. In the morning, 
the women of the neighbourhood come to sell spun wool. 
Between eleven o’clock and noon, wheat is auctioned by 
samples. An Adel notes the rise and fall in prices with 
the greatest care, and it is in this way that the corn-exchange 
IS regulated. From aier to maghreb it is no longer wool 
or corn that is sold. It is the turn of the slaves. In a 
corner, a shop belonging to the Makhzen sells sulphur, 
which is a Government monopoly. 

Oils have a market of their own, the Qaat-ezzit. The 
lessee exacts a toll for each baggage animal, Adoul register 
the transactions, and porters, who are men from the Touat, 
carry the oil to the house of the purchasers. The Makhzen 
has a right to claim ten per cent, in kind on the sales. It 
is only the Djebel oil that is brought to the market. The 
olives, gathered from the olive-groves lound about Fez which 
belong to the Fasis, are pressed in forty presses within the 
city itself, and the oil thus made is immediately purchased by 
the grocers. To prevent the public Treasury being cheated, 
the proprietor must, before pressing his olives, receive a 
licence to do so, and obtain a valuation of the dues to be paid. 
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Butter, honey, and soap are all sold in the same market, 
whose lessee is authorised to exact a due of 0.40 p. foi 
each quintal sold. The soap is supplied by fifteen manu- 
factories, established in the city. Preserved meat, too 
[khalia\ is brought to this maiket. It consists of strips of 
dried beef, cooked in oil and fat, and is the staple food of 
the poor population duiing the winter. The charcoal, 
which the country people bring each day on their little 
asses, goes to the Fondak cl-Fakher, which is rented by the 
Touatis, who woik it in the triple capacity of contractors, 
porteis, and purchasers of the market-dues. The lessee of 
the Fondak ech-Shemain, wheie dried fiuits are sold (raisins, 
walnuts, nuts, dates, preserved olives), has also the light to 
tlie meh. The first floor of his buildings is let to babouche 
makers. Fullei’s earth [ghassoul) goes to the Fondak el- 
Attann ; wood for building operations and furniture to the 
Tiibet el-Khecheb, near Bab el-Guissa, where the base- 
ment IS occupied by silos, containing the corn of the Fasis. 
There is a souk^ where henna from the Haouz is sold, and 
khol. The vegetables and fruit from the gardens of Fez and 
the Djebel have a fondak of their own The latter alone 
have taxes to pay. The market is held only during five 
months in the year, from the time of the spring beans to 
the melons and water-melons of autumn. Grapes, pome- 
granates, lemons, and oranges aie sold all the year round, at 
the Rahbat ezzebib. Eggs, fowls, pigeons, cooked couscous^ 
pastry, and semolina are brought by the country people to 
a market, essagha, which is held from morning to evening. 
The same is the case with the maiket [d-houtiya) wheie 
fresh and salted fish are sold — mullet and shad caught in the 
Sebou or the Innaouen. Tambourine players and pipers 
hang about this market on the lookout for an engagement. 

Each quarter has its butchers’ stalls. The butchers 
purchase cattle at the Thursday market, outside Bab el- 
Mehrouq. Cattle and sheep are slaughtered in the different 
slaughter-houses let out by the Habous to lessees. The 
waste pieces are left them in return for their services, A 
slaughter-house tax (guerdjouma), recently established, the 
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revenue from which is devoted to the service of scavengers, 
IS paid by the butcheis into the hands of a special Amin. 
It is a fiist attempt of the Makhzen to gain resources of its 
own at Fez. The collector of the sIaugJiter-hou«e tax 
pays in its revenue to the Amin el-Mostafad, head of the 
financial boards of all Moroccan cities, and the receiver of 
indirect contributions. This ofSce is almost a sinecure, for 
the Amin is simply receiving agent for the gate dues, which 
are farmed, and the market tax, which is, in most cases, 
farmed too, and the exit dues, which are levied at the Fondak 
en-Nijjarin. The present Amin el-Mostafad, Hadj Omar 
et-Tazi, IS the full brother of the Minister of Finance. He 
is high in the Sultan’s favour, whose friend and flatterer he 
is. His chief duty is to finance the building operations of 
the Makhzen from the revenues in his cash-box. Fez has 
also a special institution which is charged with the payment 
of the expenses of the State. The Dar Adeyyel presents 
monthly statements, and obtains the necessary funds from 
the Tieasury, The board is formed of three Oumana, two 
of whom are Fasis, and the third from Tetouan. 

The whole economic life of Fez, like that of the other 
Moroccan cities, is under the control of a special functionary, 
the Mohtaseb, who is the most impoitant official after the 
Governor and the Kadis. He alone shares with the high 
authorities the right to imprison those under his adminis- 
tration. He is a strange personage, with very elastic 
functions. Popular nomenclature terms him el-fdouli 
(the intruder), for he can interfere in everything as he 
pleases ; and as he does not receive any fixed salary, it is 
most desirable for the safe-guarding of transactions, that he 
should be a man of absolute integrity. From the depths of 
his hemqa in the henna market, this potentate fixes the 
marketable value of the piincipal commodities, corn and oil, 
taking as his basis the rise or fall of the auction prices. 
Sometimes these prices remain fixed for a considerable 
period, and, again, they may change twice in a day. The 
Mohtaseb also fixes the price of flour, butter, soap, honey, 
meat, coal, milk, and even local delicacies. He superintends 
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the Moorish baths, takes a part in the administration of the 
guilds, supervises the quality of the merchandise, and his 
superior jurisdiction cariies weight in all commercial disputes, 
which he refers to the judgment of the experts, chosen 
by the different souks. One can easily see what influences 
might sway the caprices of this Protean official, if only he 
acquired a taste for speculation and extoition. The present 
Mohtaseb is called Si Diiss ben Zakour. 

Foi administrative pui poses the city of Fez is divided 
into three distinct parts {qesma or ferqa\ which coiiespond 
exactly to the blanches of the river Fez, which traveise Fez 
el-Bali They are, the Adoua on the right bank of the 
river, the Andalous and the Lemtiyin on the left bank. 
This division is of importance only foi the apportionment 
of the garrison service, which each of the qesmas must 
provide for the outer north and south bastions and the 
bastion by the side of the Kasbah of Bou Jeloud. For 
practical purposes, Fez is divided into eighteen quarters 
{homo), SIX for each qesrna. The most thickly populated 
quarters, which form the centre of the city, are all on the 
left bank of the Fez. They are, El-Qalqaliyin, Gucrniz, 
and Qattanm, where the bazaars, the large stoies, the mam 
fondaks., and the tombs of the most famous saints are all to 
be found. Above lie the two quarters of El-Oyoun and 
Ras el-Djenan, with all the gardens of the city. 

All the quarters of Fez are traversed by very narrow 
streets,^ with lofty projecting houses. As the ground is 
hilly, most of the streets are on a slope In their centre 
a track has been worn by the hoofs of the mules. Seeing 
that there are no pavements, they aie transformed into 

^ The Fasis have not put themselves to any great expenditure of 
imagination in the nomenclature of the streets of their city They have 
been content with a proper name, or with some irrelevant title. One 
meets with Aqba-ezrerqa (“the bine ascent”), Sehaa loiiyat (“ the seven 
turnings”), Aqbel el-firan (“the ascent of the mice”). It is only the 
names of a very few streets that commemorate historical events, such as 
Derb-Erroum (“the street of the Roumis”), where the captive Christians 
used to reside. 
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veritable swamps in rainy weather, and the inhabitants, in 
order to be able to walk, attach boards of wood on supports 
to their babouches. Alleys, where only foot passengers can 
penetiate, branch off from all the streets. 

The eighteen quarters of Fez el-Bali aie administered 
by as many moqaddems-el-homa. They are elected by the 
inhabitants from their own number, and their election ap- 
proved by the Makhzen. The moqaddems and their substi- 
tutes are generally people of little importance, and poorly 
remunerated for the numerous duties they have to perform, 
as police and maintainers of order, justices of the peace, and 
water commissioners. They must see that the inner gates, 
which bar all the ways of access, are closed during the 
night. As a matter of fact, the gates are closed by the 
most notorious night-bird, and opened by the earliest risers 
in the quarter. It is only when some proprietor in the 
vicinity of a gate takes the duty upon himself that one 
can be sure that they will be closed. The moqaddm 
possesses, moi cover, the control of women of ill fame, who 
supply him, whether they like or not, with his most secure 
income. Lastly, on the occasion of a harka^ it is he who, 
advised by the Makhzen, and assisted by four prominent 
personages, presides over the collection of the tax and the 
raising of recruits. As a reward for all these burdensome 
tasks, the moqaddems possess the privilege of lunching every 
Friday in the great mosque of Fez, after being present 
at the Royal prayer. 

Two Oumana, who are nominated by the Makhzen, 
perform the duties of highway commissioners. They have 
a service of scavengers under them for the sweeping and 
cleansing of the streets. The water service is peculiar, 
and not the least interesting institution in Fez. Water 
is the life and charm of the city The waterfalls of the 
Fez send it flowing on every side, through houses and 

‘ It is the duty of the moqaddems to arrest all robbers throughout their dis- 
trict. These robbers, once arrested, are incarcerated in one of the two great 
prisonswhich face each otherin the centre of the city, and whose guardianship 
IS the hereditary trust of a member of the Ouled-el-Ouali family. 
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gardens. There is not a single orange grove which is not 
scored with rivulets, nor a single patio that has not its 
fountain or jet of water. Public fountains meet one at 
every turn in the street, and in each quarter there aie 
openings made on the canals for the sewage from the 
houses, which is always being carried off by the river. 
After having given life and purity to the city, the river 
Fez degenerates into a common sewer, and its dirty waters 
are distributed over the gaidcns outside the city, which 
they water and fertilise.^ 

1 The river Fez enters Fez el-Djedid unbroken, then sends off a number 
of brinches to the right, which fall in cascades into the valley of the 
ez-Zitoun, only to enter the city again beneath the arcade of Bab el- 
Djedid under the name of the river el-ICebir. Thence, an artificial canal, 
the Masmouda canal, drains olf a large stream of water, which supplies 
the Andalous bank and the gardens in which it is prolonged At its 
exit from Fez el-Djedid, the Fez divides into two arms, that of the 
Andalous on the right, and, on the left, that of the Lemtiyin. Each of 
its arms, falling in a cascade, breaks up into more and more numeious 
ramifications, and disappears beneath dwellings and mills to distribute its 
water in all the buildings and lands on the Karaoiiiyin bank. The water 
flows everywhere, brought by the pipes set apart for pure water, and 
earned away by others reserved for the dirty water, thus effecting, with the 
aid of the river, a complete sewage system, which has existed for centuries. 
After having supplied part of the city, the offshoots of the Andalous 
branch, swollen by neighbouring springs, unite, and pour their now dirty 
waters into the river el-Kebir, which, after it has thus become the main 
sewer of the town, takes the name of Bon el-Khrareb. At this spot stands 
the bridge of Bin el-Mcdoun — the bridge between the cities. From it 
one has an exceedingly picturesque view of the different torrents uniting in 
the city, before descending towards the Sehou. The offshoots of the 
Lemtiyin branch unite, in their turn, in the city itself, to form the 
Ezzihoun, which leaves the walls, to enter the Bou el-Khrareb, a little 
below, at a point called Addour. The dirty waters, thus thrown out by 
the city, are distributed in the gardens that border the walled enclosure. 
Fez thus possesses a wonderful water system, which supplies almost the 
whole city, except a little part of the quarter of El-Blida, where it has not 
been possible to raise the channels. 

Such a system is always calling for repairs, and lends itself to frequent 
disputes between neighbours. Repairs are effected, at the cost of the 
persons concerned, by the two bodies of pipe-layers, ijouadd-ya, and sewer- 
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This abundance of water is one of the charms of Fez, 
From the outside the houses present a deplorable aspect, 
with their bare stiff walls, often tumble-down, and without 
the smallest window. The entiance is closed by a wooden 
door with iron bolts. Then the visitor follows a corridor 
into a patio, on to which the rooms open on the ground 
floor, and the fiist storey. Among the poorer people the 
court is very small, and shut in at the top by a giating, 
on which a protecting cloth can be spread on very sunny 
days, and the rooms are very tiny. Among the rich the 
couit is protected from the great heat by a colonnade 
which runs round it, from which awnings hang, oi else 
by a very pronounced projection of the loof. Beautiful 
baths are fitted up in a corner of the house. The rooms 
are very large, and isolated nmriyat^ form little separate 
apartments for the sons or the guests of the house. When 
the proprietor is a business man, his family dwelling is 
flanked by a smaller house (douiriya) which has its own 
entrance, and serves as an office or chambers. Be the 
house rich or poor, its decoration only varies in the rich- 
ness of Its details. There are always the same painted 
woodwork, the same designs in plaster, the same paving m 
earthenware mosaic. On one side of the patio is the 
tiled fountain, which is always playing, and often there 
is a Water-jet in the centre of the court, giving a constant 
sensation of moisture and coolness. 

men (moualin el'affatd), who look after the canals of pure and dirty water. 
It a pipe is damaged, it is for the proprietor to summon the special work- 
men. If he neglects to do so, the mischief is promptly pointed out, in one 
way or other, to one of the two vtokhaums, who patrol the city unceasingly, 
and whose duty it is to inform the moqoMtms el-honia of any defective 
points in the public services. The moqadden soon obliges the recalcitrant 
owner to pay up. In the case of litigation between neighbours on these 
delicate subjects, the dispute is settled by two experts who are found 
m each corporation. Since there is no written law, these ofScials try the 
case, til the general satisfaction, in accordance with traditional usages and 
customs. 

' Mesnya, small room on the first floor, looking out upon the road, and 
communicating by a staircase with the road or sometimes the hall. 
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All the building industries are divided between six 
coiporadons — masons, mosaic-workers, designers in brick, 
plastereis, carpenters, and painters. The plan is drawn 
up and carried out by the masons ; then the designers in 
mosaic cut and arrange on the ground, the fountains, and 
half-way up the walls, the glazed and many-colouied 
bricks (zellig) supplied them by the mosaic-workers. 
Above, decorations in coloured plaster support the ceiling, 
which IS sometimes flat, sometimes arched and niched. 
In the great doors of the chambers, fine panelling is 
coloured by painters, who have belonged to the Ouled-el- 
Qabbadj family for seveial generations. All the designs 
are executed on old models, popularised by cuttings m 
paper, and it is rare for the artists to make any in- 
novations. 

The walls of the room aie hung with embroidered 
hai'tts. Scatteied over the floor are mattresses and carpets, 
and cushions m Lyons silk, or embioidenes, peculiar to 
Fez, of silk thread on a giound of white cloth. The 
doois are covered with yellow curtains, with hues in all 
shades of colour {khamtya), also manufactured at Fez. 
A strange custom demands that, in the great houses, at 
the extremities of each chamber, there should be two beds 
of gilded iron with a canopy and surmounted by a crown. 
These distressing products of English industry are imported 
from Birmingham. 

In the centre of Fez-el-Bali the houses are too closely 
packed to have gardens. The outlying quarters, on the 
other hand — El-Oyoun and Ras-el-Djenan in the upper 
city, El-Keddan on the right bank of the Fez, and, on 
the left bank, Zqaq Erromman — are masses of verdure. 
The dwellings and the pavilions are connected by stone 
alleys, where the rivulets flow beneath the poplars and 
the elms, among rose-trees, yellow jasmine, and fruit-trees — 
orange-trees, lemon-trees, pomegianates, apricots, mulberry- 
bushes, almond- and fig-trees. The almond-trees begin to 
flower in February, then the other trees follow till the 
middle of July, when the red flowers of the pomegranate 
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can still be seen. The apricots, plums, and figs are ripe by 
June. These gardens were once uncultivated, and served 
as the recreation-ground of the Fasis. To-day many of 
the inhabitants have transferred their houses there to enjoy 
the verdure, the running water, and the magnificent view 
of Fez and its surroundings. These gardens are enclosed 
in very thick and lofty walls, which run in uncompro- 
mising lines throughout these districts, which are, none 
the less, the most attractive in the city. 
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Fbz, 

The Moors of Fez spend a life of monotony and refine- 
ment in their houses and gardens. There, from his birth 
to his death, the days of the Fast glide gently on, in joy 
or m sorrow, as the Divine will prescribes. The families 
are numerous, and centre round their head The sons of 
the family introduce their young wives to the paternal 
hearth, and the grandchildren grow up by the side of their 
grandmothers. Men and women live together. The 
Fasis know nothing of the harem, and it is the custom, 
before paying a visit, to wait a moment to give the women 
time to leave the court. As far as it is possible, each 
member of the family has his own room. Ablution takes 
place in the court by the fountain, and in the indispen- 
sable bath which the Koran prescribes after relations with 
women. In the morning the men rise early for the 
morning prayer, and soon after take the early breakfast, 
termed harira. At dohr (1.30 p.M.) the principal meal of 
the day is served. In the evening tea is taken with a very 
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light meal. In the great families the men eat together 
with the women and the seivants at their side. In the 
poorer household the whole family sits down together. 
With all, the evening tea unites the whole family, and it is 
the only moment of tiue family life in a Mooiish inteiior. 
For the rest of the day the men are occupied outside 
with their business or their pleasures, and the women 
remain in the house alone. 

It would appear that the Moorish women have still very 
little culture. Only a few of them know how to read and 
write. A large proportion lefrain from the prayers from 
sheer ignorance. Their chief duty is to look after the 
household, unless they are rich enough to keep a negress. 
Their amusements consist in futile embroideries or a casual 
sort of music, games at cards, and long hours spent on the 
terraces which are reserved for the women. They ascend 
there about maghteb (sunset), establish themselves in little 
tnanzahs (summer-houses), chat with their neighbours, 
and exchange the gossip of the day. Very few visits are 
exchanged, especially among the higher classes. Any 
love-affair is rendered extremely difficult by the seclusion 
in which they live. Family festivals, mariiages, births, 
baptisms, and circumcisions alone bring a little gaiety into 
their lives, thanks to the singing-women and the reunion 
of relations and friends. The rest of their time they remain 
listless and alone, awaiting, without any impatience, the 
evening which brings their husbands’ return. 

Full of superstitutlon, they are always eager to receive 
the benediction of the smallest Marabout. Sidi Abdeddaim 
makes their husbands manageable. Sidi Hanin Elfasi 
quietens the cries of the infant they are weaning. Sidi 
el-Mehdi coirects wilful children. Sidi el-Bassi refines their 
intellect, and Leila Yeddouna gives them a taste for work. 
To reassure themselves about an invalid or an absent one, 
to learn the future lot of a young girl in quest of a 
husband, or of a newly married woman, they have recourse 
to the wisdom of a taleb or to some fortune-teller, some- 
times, also, to the achat-el-fal (dinner of fate). Thursday 
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Is the day set apart for this sort of experiment. One of 
the youngest women in the family smears the left side of 
her face with rouge and kbal, then prepares an enormous 
plate of couscom with her left hand. That done, she pays 
successive visits throughout the city to seven baths, seven 
bakeries, seven mills, and the bank of seven springs, to 
invite the genii to supper. About midnight the whole 
feminine contingent of the household awaits the airival 
of the genii that have been invited. The lights are 
extinguished, and, at the gate, the women who gave the 
invitations shower the formulre of welcome on the invisible 
guests. Then, when a reasonable time has been given for 
the meal, every one ascends the tenace. Fires are lit, and 
the assistants throw into them pellets of different drugs 
which represent the persons on whose behalf the oracle is 
being interrogated. The shapes and crackling of the flames 
reveal the destiny that is in store. 

The Jewish and Mohammedan peddler-women who 
frequent houses to offer jewels and toilet articles to the 
women, find customers who are very easy to entice, for the 
Moorish woman is a coquette, and takes great pleasure 
in fine clothes. Their usual costume consists of a kaftan 
of cloth or silk which reaches to the feet, and is bodice and 
skirt in one ; above is a mansauriya in very fine cloth, 
letting the colour of the kaftan appear through it. This 
very becoming costume is fastened to the figure by a tight 
belt of leather or a wide sash of gold-embroidered silk. On 
the bare feet they wear babouches with tassels and trimmings. 
On their head is a bright-coloured kei chief, from which 
hang two plaits with woollen thread round them. The 
kerchief usually covers a sort of cardboard tiara, the hantouz, 
which IS the principal ornament on days of festival. Several 
rows of pearls and precious stones are fastened to it, and 
two silk handkerchiefs hang down from it on the hair 
behind, as well as two black silk ribbons, in which are 
fastened medals stamped in gold-foil. The women of Fez 
are weighed down with heavy earrings, bracelets on their 
hands, anklets on their feet, and strings of pearls coming 
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down over the breast. They are quite ready to lengthen 
their eyebrows with khol^ put rouge on their lips and their 
cheeks, sometimes a slight patch, but they avoid the 
tattooing that the Bedouin women love. 

The men are no less elegant in their costume, and Fez 
fashions have a name throughout the whole of Morocco. 
Above the coloured kaftan, whose sleeves cling tight to the 
arm, and above the garment of fine texture that covers it, 
they wear a djellaha (sack-shaped garment with short sleeves) 
with the hood always thrown back. A burnous or else a 
ha'ik of fine gauze covers the head and drapes itself round 
the body in graceful folds. On their head, which is com- 
pletely shaven, and beneath the hood, they wear a red chechiya 
(red skull-cap) which is kept m place by the many folds of 
the white rezza (bands of white muslin). They wear a 
fringe of beard all round their face, and only allow a very 
slight line to mark the presence of a moustache. The 
effect of these garments worn one above the other is one of 
dazzling whiteness, and one can see that the fine texture 
and the spotlessness of the materials is looked upon as the 
greatest luxury possible. This costume is worn by girls 
and boys from their earliest years, but the little boys are 
always spared the burden of the burnous and halk. They 
wear only bright-coloured djellabas, whose brilliancy decreases 
with the years. 

It would seem that in Morocco, as in the rest of Islam, 
polygamy tends to disappear. It is strongest in the country 
districts, but is dying out in the cities, where it no longer 
exists in the best families. Real preventive measures 
against divorce, which is extremely easy to obtain, are, it is 
said, beginning to be taken. Perhaps one should attribute 
these reforms, not so much to the progress of public 
morality, as to economy among well-to-do people, and 
the abuse of negresses among the rich. 

In all the houses black slaves are employed as domestics, 
— shaven negroes with a little woolly tuft on their heads, 
or, better still, negresses, whose numbers and costume reveal 
straight away the style of the house. This black population 
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used to be imported from the Soudan by way of the Touat 
and the Tafilelt Our establishment at Timbuctoo put a 
stop to this commerce, but to-day Marrakech sends negroes 
fiom the Sus, the booty of the incessant wars between the 
tribes of the Sahara, The slave-maiket is held eveiy day at 
the Souk el-Ghzal. It is considered to be badly patronised. 
The choice pioducts are deposited with special merchants, 
and sold through the medium of thiee well-known brokers, 
who leceive both offeis and demands. The most popular 
of the merchants who occasionally take a hand in this kind 
of trade, is a ceitain El-Hadj Abderrahman el-Kassi. He 
IS an old man of refined appearance and excellent manners. 
He has tiavelled much, and on his tiavels learnt a little, 
notably a few woids of French. He has visited the whole 
of the East on business, and Paris for pleasuie. He lives 
in a little house near the bazaar, whose court is prettily 
painted, Two chambers contain stuffs and other Euiopean 
products, whilst a thud hai hours his human merchandise. 
It is occupied by a band of very attractive young people, 
just arrived from the south The mastei is so jovial that 
the whole party is in gieat spirits, and it seems as 
though these negress servants were the true mistresses of 
the house. The price of negresses is very variable, from 
twenty to a thousand douios (,^4 to £200). The simple 
maid-of-all-work is, naturally, of small value. The pi ices 
rise as soon as a cook or a musician is in question, and 
attain their maximum for a future concubine. 

The Moors have, indeed, a strong liking for negresses, 
and the dark colour of many of them bears witness to the 
pateinal penchant. The slavery of these concubines and 
servants is not a very terrible affair. The very fact of 
giving birth to a child frees them, and their children are 
legitimate. In most cases a Moor consideis it a meritorious 
action to free several of his slaves when he is on his death- 
bed. In the daily life the negresses are much more free 
than the white women. They may go out as they like, and 
lead the most irregular life, and all that they risk on their 
return is a thrashing or a final decision on their master’s 
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part, who puts them up for sale to get rid of their mis- 
conduct. Besides, any negress who has grounds for com- 
plaint can claim to be put up for sale. To compel her 
master to take this course, she has only to take lefiige 
in a Koubba. The protection of the saint secures her an 
opportunity of making a bid for a better fortune in a new 
home. 

The Moors have a strong religious feeling. There may 
be some who are indifferent from pure carelessness. There 
are certainly no unbelievers. Each Fasi performs his 
prayers with regularity in the neighbouring oratory, as 
a rule, and on Friday he never fails to attend the mosque. 
Almost all are affiliated to one of these fraternities, which 
furnish their members with precepts for guidance m life 
and formula of prayers. The most sought after are the 
purely Moroccan fraternities. All the lower classes allow 
themselves to be seduced by the quackeries of the Aissaoua 
and the Hamadcha, whose head zaou'ias are at Mekinez 
and the Zerhoun, but both of which have %aou'ias at Fez. 
Educated people, and the majority of the Oulemas among 
them, are Derqaoua, or affiliated to the diffeient branches 
of this order (Sqalliyin, Kettaniyin, &c.). The piincipal 
Derqaoui Sheikh lives in the Djebel among the Beni- 
Zeroual, and a single moqaddem ministers, or his repre- 
sentative, to the five ■iaouYas of Fez. The Taiibiyin, who 
are dependent on the Shorfa of Ouazzan, also count a good 
number of members among the merchants and proprietors. 
They absorb almost the whole of the Tlemcen, Touat, and 
Tafilclt colonies settled in the capital, and their zaou'ias 
have four magaddems^ round whom the members of the 
same stock are gathered. The Algerian fraternities have 
also gained numerous recruits. It seems that the people in 
the best positions in Fez are Tidjaniya, and their present 
moqaddem is an Algerian, Sidi el-Bachir One can find a few 
members of the Yousfiyin fraternity, whose head zaauia is 
at Milanah. There are also a few Qadriya, who are con- 
nected with the •JLaovha founded at Baghdad, near the famous 
tomb of Sidi Abdelkader ed-Djilani. 
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The Fasts are not content with seeking admission into 
these different fraternities. They constitute themselves the 
devotees of one of the famous saints, whose numbeis are 
one of the glories of the city. Each person brings offerings, 
in money or in kind, on the customary days, to lay on the 
tomb of the saint of his choice. These gifts are the 
rightful propet ty of the descendants of the Marabout or 
the fraternity which he founded. Sidi bou Ghaleb and 
Sidi bou Djida are visited on Wednesday, Sidi Ahmed 
el-Chaoui and Sidi Boubekr ben el-Arbi on Thursday, 
Some particularly revered saints, like Moulay Ednss, Sidi 
Ahmed el-Tidjani, or Sidi Abdelkader el-Fasi, leceive every 
day. Each year, above all in the autumn, the whole 
population of the city meets together in pilgrimages to the 
shrines of these illustrious patrons. Almost all must be 
content with a single one of these moussems. Moulay 
Edriss and Sidi Alimed el-Beinousi alone arc popular 
enough to obtain two. 

Medicine, of course, is very closely allied with religion. 
Invalids betake themselves to certain tolha, who make a 
pretence of consulting their magic writings, concoct a talis- 
man, and apply it to the suffering part. The same tolha lend 
their aid in feminine revenges, by their spells to pioduce 
impotence in some man, or pi event a mairiage or the birth of 
a child. The Koubba of Sidi Ali bou Ghaleb is considered 
the best resort for invalids, who go and live thcie sometimes 
for several weeks in the two dwellings set apait for their 
use, one for men and one for women. The branches of a 
jujube tree outside the Koubba are festooned with tufts of 
hair. They are the gifts of women who aie threatened 
with baldness, and implore the saint to retard the disaster. 
The cui es of leprosy, tapeworms, and madness are a mira- 
culous speciality of the house of Ouazzan. In such cases 
application is made to the Ouazzani Shorfa residing at Fez, 
who are noted for possessing this precious benediction. A 
family of Marabouts, the Ouled Sidi Amar el Qadmiri, 
possesses the hereditary art of applying cauteries. The 
descendants of the saint take up their position beneath a tent 
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at the Thursday market to attend to their professional 
duties. The cure of neivous disease is entiusted to the 
gnaoua, three corpoiations of negroes from the south, who 
are organised in fraternities with vwqaddems. They rush into 
the houses with flags and tambouunes, liggcd out in tinsel 
and necklaces of shells. Their songs and dances exoicise 
the demons. Theii blessing is often solicited by barren 
women ; they also tell fortunes and predict the future. 

The doctors from Mecca — ^who are generally inhabitants 
of Tunis and who have never seen Arabia — are in great 
request for their sacred remedies, dates of Mecca, water 
from the well Zemzem, and sand collected from aiound 
the Prophet’s tomb. Higher in the medical scale, the 
Berber bone-setters have a certain amount of surgical 
practice. Fairly experienced midwives, and druggists, in their 
little shops in the city, or under their tents at the Kasbah 
of Bou Jeloud, retail the tiaditional medicines. There is 
even one of our compatriots, who came from Algeria by 
way of the Tafilelt, turned renegade, and now lives on the 
lucrative profession of bone-setter. Finally, the most cul- 
tured people in Fez are among the patients of a single 
Syrian doctor, who has made some study of medicine at 
Constantinople. 

Family festivals alone biing any movement and gaiety 
into the life of the women, who live in the retirement 
of ignorance and supeistition. The most solemn occasion 
is, naturally, a marriage, with its long and complicated 
ceremonies. In ordinary cases, girls marry between the 
ages of fifteen and sixteen, and young men between twenty 
and twenty-five. Up to that age, well-to-do families 
usually instal their sons in a little mesriya, and supply them 
with a confidential negress, to keep them from vulgar 
amours, offered to all comers, in every quarter of the city, 
by a crowd of prostitutes that have flocked to Fez from 
all the corners of the Empire. The parents arrange the 
marriages of their children, and that is why alliances 
between members of the same stock are so frequent. Once 
an agreement has been arrived at, the two fathers signalise 
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the end of the negotiations by proceeding to the betrothal, of 
which they apprise the fiancie by sending her a present. 

Some weeks later, they proceed to the contract. The 
document is drawn up and signed in a mosque by two 
Adoul. As a general rule, the girl has no dowiy, but exacts 
a small one from her fiandy which must be employed in 
the purchase of clothes and jewels The young couple 
settle 111 one of the two households, almost always 111 that of 
the man. The wife can never be obliged to leave the city, 
and the husband must depart alone, if his business takes him 
to a distance. In some cases even polygamy and absence 
from home are foi bidden him. The number of negresses 
who are to wait on the young wife is strictly fixed, as well 
as the number of visits she may receive from her mothei. 
The drawing up of this complicated document marks the 
definite engagement. The fiand sends a negress to the 
house of his betrothed with tapers, dates and milk, and 
henna is smeared on the girl’s hands and feet, in public 
token of his betrothal. A few weeks more, and both sets 
of relations assemble their friends at Moulay Edriss to call 
down the blessing of the patron of Fez upon the bride and 
bridegroom to be. This ceiemony, which is equivalent in 
law to the announcement of the marriage, takes place, one 
Friday, at the gate of the Koubba, after the prayer of orcr 
(3 to 4 P.M.). The betrothed couple does not take part in 
it. The two fathers station themselves on the right and 
left of the entrance of the tomb, while their friends and 
kinsmen line up behind them. Then the fiand^s baiber 
advances and requests the blessing of Moulay Edriss for the 
two young people. Those present then join their two 
hands, whilst they chant some prayers for the happiness of 
the future manage. 

The baiber, whom we have just seen in evidence, is 
connected with all the family events. It is he who shaves 
the first hairs of the child, and later circumcises him. He 
continues his services gratis till the day of marriage.^ He 
calls down the blessing of Moulay Edriss upon the be- 
trothed. He shaves the young husband on the evening of 

R 
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at the Thuisday market to attend to then professional 
duties. The cure of nervous disease is entrusted to the 
gnaona, three corporations of negroes from the south, who 
are organised in frateriritrcs with moqaddemi. They rush into 
the houses with flags and tambourines, rigged out in tinsel 
and necklaces of shells. Their songs and dances exorcise 
the demons. Their blessing is often solicited by barren 
women ■ they also tell fortunes and predict the future. 

The doctors from Mecca — who are generally inhabitants 
of Tunis and who have never seen Arabia — are in great 
request for their sacred remedies, dates of Mecca, water 
from the well Zemzem, and sand collected from around 
the Prophet’s tomb. Higher in the medical scale, the 
Berber bone-setters have a certain amount of surgical 
practice. Fairly experienced midwives, and druggists, in their 
little shops in the city, or under their tents at the Kasbah 
of Bou Jeloud, retail the traditional medicines. There is 
even one of our compatriots, who came from Algeria by 
way of the Tafilelt, turned renegade, and now lives on the 
lucrative profession of bone-setter. Finally, the most cul- 
tured people in Fez are among the patients of a single 
Syrian doctor, who has made some study of medicine at 
Constantinople. 

Family festivals alone bring any movement and gaiety 
into the life of the women, who live in the retirement 
of ignorance and supeistition. The most solemn occasion 
is, naturally, a marriage, with its long and complicated 
ceremonies. In ordinary cases, girls marry between the 
ages of fifteen and sixteen, and young men between twenty 
and twenty-five. Up to that age, well-to-do families 
usually instal their sons in a little TTiesrtya, and supply them 
with a confidential negress, to keep them from vulgar 
amours, ofl’ered to all comers, in every quarter of the city, 
by a crowd of prostitutes that have flocked to Fez from 
all the corners of the Empire. The parents arrange the 
marriages of their children, and that is why alliances 
between members of the same stock are so frequent. Once 
an agreement has been arrived at, the two fathers signalise 
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the end of the negotiations by proceeding to the betrothal, of 
which they apprise the fianck by sending her a piesent. 

Some weeks later, they proceed to the contract. The 
document is drawn up and signed in a mosque by two 
Adoul. As a general rule, the girl has no dowry, but exacts 
a small one from her Jianci^ which must be employed in 
the purchase of clothes and jewels The young couple 
settle in one of the two households, almost always in that of 
the man. The wife can never be obliged to leave the city, 
and the husband must depait alone, if his business takes him 
to a distance. In some cases even polygamy and absence 
from home aie foibidden him. The number of negiesses 
who are to wait on the young wife is strictly fixed, as well 
as the number of visits she may receive fiom hermothei. 
The drawing up of this complicated document marks the 
definite engagement. The fiance sends a negress to the 
house of his betrothed with tapeis, dates and milk, and 
henna is smeared on the girl’s hands and feet, in public 
token of his betrothal. A few weeks moie, and both sets 
of relations assemble their friends at Moulay Edriss to call 
down the blessing of the patron of Fez upon the biide and 
biidegroom to be. This ceremony, which is equivalent in 
law to the announcement of the marriage, takes place, one 
Friday, at the gate of the Koubba, after the prayer of aser 
(3 to 4 P.M.). The betrothed couple does not take part in 
It. The two fathers station themselves on the right and 
left of the entrance of the tomb, while their friends and 
kinsmen line up behind them. Then the fiance's barber 
advances and requests the blessing of Moulay Ediiss for the 
two young people. Those present then join theii two 
hands, whilst they chant some piayers for the happiness of 
the future mknage. 

The baiber, whom we have just seen in evidence, is 
connected with all the family events. It is he who shaves 
the first hairs of the child, and later ciicumcises him. He 
continues his services gratis till the day of marriage. _ He 
calls down the blessing of Moulay Edriss upon the be- 
trothed. He shaves the young husband on the evening of 
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his wedding, at the very moment when he is going to enter 
the nuptial chamber. F torn that time he receives payment 
for his services, which are, to shave the head of the husband, 
and arrange the complicated bands of his rezza every week. 
The publication of the mariiage is followed by a great 
feast in the home of the future bride. The young man’s 
relations attend it, bringing a niouna provided by him. 
There are songs and dances. Then henna is applied to 
the young giil. Far the Moorish woman it is both a sign 
of joy and a means of enhancing her attractions. This 
over, the fiand's mother places a coin oi gold jewel in the 
hand of her future daughter-in-law. Next day, it is the 
Ranch's turn to repay the hospitality shown hei by sending 
a repast to the home of her betrothed. He eats the dishes 
with his friends, and sends them back empty, along with 
some present. Then an interval elapses, longer or shorter 
according to circumstances, till the fiand is rich enough to 
keep up an establishment, pay the dowiy, and defray the 
expenses of the mariiage feasts. During the time of wait- 
ing, he sends a present to his betrothed, at each religious 
feast, in token of remembrance. 

When everything is ready, the fiand informs the parents 
of his future bride that he is now in a position to pay the 
dowry. He then invites his friends to a little feast, and 
delegates two or three of them to cairy the sum agreed 
upon. Thencefoiward there is no obstacle to the marriage. 
The preparations for the ceremony are entrusted to certain 
negresses {neggafas)^ whose special employment it is, and 
who belong to the seven or eight corporations lecogmsed at 
Fez. Each of the corporations contains ten to twenty 
negresses. The neggafas take possession of the fiand's 
house to prepare the nuptial chamber. They adorn it 
with /lai'iis and gold-embroidered curtains, carpets, and em- 
broidered cushions. In a corner of the room, concealed 
behind a heap of mattresses, lies the dekhchaucha^ where the 
first nights of the young couple will be passed. All these 
objects aie hired for the occasion, and the price paid varies, 
according to the class, between ten and thirty douros {fip. 
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and ^6). Then the marriage may be celebrated on the 
Monday or Thursday following, the two lucky days set 
apart for these festivals. 

Whilst the conjugal apartment is being set in ordei, the 
girl, on her side, prepares herself for the gieat occasion. 
She bathes every day, for custom requires her to take seven 
baths before entering the house of the bridegroom. Two 
days before the marriage-day inaugurates a period of 
festivals. Girl friends have been invited to keep the 
young bride company. Her feet aie stained with henna. 
On the eve of the great day negiesses cairy her on their 
shoulders all lound the house, saying, “We place you 
under the piotection of the Prophet ; ” and when they 
place her on the ground, “Here is beauty without per- 
fume.” To render hei more attiaetive to her husband, the 
“great henna” is then applied. This is a veiy delicate 
task, and is perfoimed by women who belong to the cor- 
poration of the hennayas. With special henna fiom the 
Touat, pounded and mixed with lemon juice, a number of 
designs are traced with the brush on the hands and feet, up 
to the calves and the elbow. These designs do not dis- 
appear for a long time, and the Moors consider that they 
lend a peculiar charm to their women. The festival lasts 
all night, but the young bride rests during the actual 
marriage-day. 

Late in the evening a deputation of the bridegroom’s 
relations comes to fetch her, and the procession is formed 
to lead her to her new home. It is not the custom for the 
relatives of the girl to take part in this cortege. If the 
young bride is a Shereefa, all the Shorfa are invited to 
escort her sedan-chair. Fiist she visits Moulay Edriss to 
solicit, without always entering the mosque, the blessing of 
the saint. The chair is surrounded by negresses, and gun- 
shots are discharged. Brides of ordinary rank make the 
journey on foot, and are not supposed to arrive till a little 
before dawn. 

At the threshold of the husband’s home the biide 
receives, from a woman of his family, the symbols of 
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housekeeping — a key, a date, and a moisel of leaven. 
Then she is brought into the nuptial chamber, where she 
has her face rouged, and is dressed in her finest clothes. 
The husband aiiives. His barber shaves him, then the 
neggafas present to him his wife, with the woids, “Behold 
the giacious beauty, behold the tender date, behold the fine 
amber.” Husband and wife sit down side by side. After 
a moment the bridegroom rises, puts his hand on the head 
of his bride, and pionounces some piayeis, asking God to 
grant prosperity to the family he is going to found. Every 
one has already retired. Dawn has come, and the husband, 
after passing a few minutes with his wife, leaves her to 
sleep alone, for it is the custom that the husband’s house 
should be given over to the women, and he betakes himself 
with his friends to an adjoining house, rented or lent, 
which IS termed the Dar-Islan. There he spends, in 
feasting, music, and singing, the fiist seven days of his 
married life. 

The six days that follow are days of festival. Every 
evening the husband leaves his guests at the hour of acha 
(nightfall), and remains the whole night in the nuptial 
chamber. Each day the young wife changes her costume, 
but she still keeps her hair plaited, and does not yet wear 
a girdle. On the seventh day the husband unplaits his 
wife’s hair, and she, after being solemnly conducted to the 
bath, puts on the girdle and the hanUuz^ the distinctive 
signs of the married woman. 

During the first year of the marriage it is the custom to 
revive for the young couple some of the enthusiasm of these 
first days. Once again the neggafas are engaged to set up 
the iekhchoucha ; the hennayat performs the ceremony of 
the “great henna,” and there is a three days’ festival, 
during which the bride sits in state, in her finest attire, in 
the centre of her guests. 

Then comes the serious business of life. When the 
first child is born — and the parents are accustomed to wish 
for a girl as a happy omen — ^the mother of the young 
matron sends a basket containing the layette of the infant, 
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along with henna, eggs, and pigeons. The baby is stained 
with henna from head to foot, and the little body smeared 
with butter and wiapped in flannels. The seventh day is 
the day of the baptism. At the first hour of the morning, 
the friends are invited to the repast of the aqiqa. About 
nine o’clock a Taleb, or better still a Shereef, sacrifices a 
sheep on behalf of the child, and, as she cuts the animal’s 
throat, pronounces the sacramental woids, “In the name 
of God, It IS the baptism of such an one, son of such an 

one.” Then the child is washed for the first time, henna 

is put on its hands and feet, khol undei its eyes ; it is 

clothed in its finest robes and put into its mother’s bed, at 

the head of which lighted tapers are burning. For forty 
days the baby must not leave the paternal house, but at 
the end of that tune he is taken to be presented to Moulay 
Edriss, to whom lie brings an oiFering and tapers. 

A year after its biith, the barber shaves the child’s head, 
leaving boys only a few quaintly distributed locks, and the 
girls a single tuft on the top of their head. This tuft will 
gradually grow till it covers the whole head. After she is 
seven 01 eight years old, the little girl has all her hair back. 
Shortly after she has her hair down in two plaits knotted 
together, and the moment has come foi her to take the 
veil. The boys are circumcised between the years of two 
and seven, as it is most convenient. The child is clothed 
in rich garments of silk and gold, often hired or borrowed 
for the occasion. The operation is performed by the 
barber of the family in a coiner of the mosque of Moulay 
Edriss, and a festival follows, lasting several days. This 
ceremony takes place in the week of the Mouloud 01 else 
in the autumn, at the period of the moussem (pilgrimage) of 
Sidi Ali bou Ghaleb. 

When the boy is big enough to attend school, the 
epochs when he succeeds in reading the half, then the 
whole of the Koran (tekhridja) are celebrated by great 
rejoicings in the families. Among well-to-do people 
numbers of invitations are given by the parents. The 
child’s teacher has, on his side, invited his colleagues of 
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other msids to the feast of the hablbna. Theie is feasting 
and music. Singers chant verses of the Koran or poems 
in the Prophet’s honour. After the repast, a gieat white 
sheet is spread out in the couit, on which is placed the 
board of Moulay Edriss, borrowed from the mosque, and 
the guests throw pieces of money, which are to constitute 
the teacher’s benefit 

The day on which the childien begin to observe the 
fast of Ramadan is also a family festival. The fast does 
not, as a matter of fact, become obligatory before the age 
of eighteen. At first it is not enforced in all its rigour, 
and It IS proportioned to the physical constitution of the 
young people. 

Finally, the family unites once again in the supreme 
event of death. When the agony has begun, the relatives 
are summoned to make their adieux to the dying, and ex- 
change the last pardon with him. The assistants repeat 
the formula of the Mohammedan confession of faith — 
“There is no God but God, and Mohammed is his 
prophet,” which is the sole piayer for the dying. The 
buiial must take place on the evening, or, at the latest, the 
moirow after the death. The body is washed and en- 
veloped in a shroud. Pour special fraternities — the Ais- 
soua, the Derqaoua, the Sadqiyin, and the Taibiyin — come 
to recite the prayers that they are accustomed to repeat 
beside the dead, and, at the same time, tolba read the 
Koran. The guardian of vacant successions, Bou Mouaret, 
is the only official apprised of the death. After satisfying 
himself that the property of the deceased does not come 
within his jurisdiction, he gives a permit, to be presented 
to the administration of Sldi Fradj, which has the mono- 
poly of funerals. Shorfa and wealthy people are often 
buried m the zaouias in the centre of the city. Oidinary 
people go to their rest in a neighbouring cemetery. After 
the body has been raised, the fraternities accompany the 
procession reciting their prayers. The bier containing the 
body is taken to the mosque nearest the cemetery, at the 
hours of dohr or aser, there to have prayer pronounced over 
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it. There is hardly a family that does not possess a tomb, 
and the grave-digger performs his task with speed, and lays 
the dead man by the side of his forefathers. For strangers 
and people without family theie is a corner reserved in each 
cemetery, under the management of the administration of 
the Habous.t 

Like births and marriages, deaths require no registration. 
There is no legistiy office, and family registeis are kept 
by men of letters alone. Successions aie regulated by a 
fiiendly arrangement, or, if not, by the Kadi’s verdict. In 
this manner the life of successive generations glides along, 
hedged in by the same rites, inherited fiom the glorious 
periods of Mooiish civilisation. 

The social life of the women centies entiiely in the 
family festivals. At all events, it is veiy unusual for a 
festival to be given in the women’s quarters without any 
precise object. It is very rarely, too, that one meets a 
woman of lank in the stieet. Sometimes a form muffled 
in a burnouse of fine texture paises astride a mule. It is a 
lady of high position who is on her way to return the visit 
of a friend, or amuse the leisure hours of hei ioid and 
master in some garden. The women of the people appear 
to be freer in then goings and their visits. They walk the 
streets on foot, with the lower part of the face veiled, and 
their head and body completely enveloped in a large white 
cloth, which is fastened to the figure by a gieen-coloured 
band. 

The men are always moving, either on foot or on the 
backs of mules. The Moors prefer the mule, since its 
action does not derange the set of their garments nor their 
mental equilibrium. They scoinfully leave the hoise to 
the vulgar ranks of the Bedouin tribes. The gentle jolting 
of the mule is still further reduced by the red stuffed saddle 
{sertja) with its pommel behind and befoie, which ensures 
the careless Fasis an easy seat. Great people are accom- 

^ A special body, that of the Sahhafa, has the duty of bearing the bodies 
to the cemetery. Men are burred, as they arc, in the earth ; women and 
children, in a coffin, 
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panied by attendants who run behind them. All, whether 
vigorous or weakly, cover themselves, when they go out, 
with a blue or white tippet {selham), and catry a felt carpet, 
four times folded, beneath their arm, to be used foi sitting 
or kneeling upon foi prayer. Duiing the night, since the 
city is not lighted, theii approach is notified by a lantern. 

The Moors are hospitable and receive frequently. Apart 
fiom the great festivals {oubma) occasioned by family events, 
they keep open house. Many are accustomed to give 
luncheon parties on Thursday and Friday, which are 
holidays. Several houses are obliged, by an ancestral foun- 
dation, to invite the principal scholars of Fez on Fridays. 
As the merchants generally observe Saturday as a holiday 
as well, they take the opportunity of visiting in their houses 
and gardens. 

Nzaha is the name given to the reunion of a ceitain 
number of men who meet to enjoy a quiet peiiod of 
thought together, divetsified by peaceful converse, a good 
meal, songs, and dancing. Sometimes they play a game of 
cards, but without money stakes, as the Chraa requires. 
The Mohammedans are forbidden by the leligious law to 
play for money. The playeis use Spanish cards, and play 
the ronda, the ihamba, and the tris alternately, corresponding 
closely to, but more complicated than, bezique, ecartd, and 
ombie. 

The invitations are sent out the night before or even on 
the same morning. The guests are not invited to dinner, 
but to spend the night. They arrive in the evening before 
the doors of the quarter are closed, sup at one or two in the 
moining, and return home at dawn, when the doors are 
opened once more. 

Although Mohammedan society has a somewhat demo- 
cratic appearance, since all believers are united by the same 
faith, yet Moorish society presents very marked distinctions, 
arising from birth, fortune, or oflSce. At the head are the 
Shorfa, the members of the Makhzen, the principal Oulemas, 
and the richest proprietors and merchants. The Makhzen 
and the very wealthy classes are very ready to assume a 
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certain haughtiness of bearing towards the lower classes. 
The Shorfa and the Oulemas, on the other hand, owing to 
the religious character of their position, have more humanity, 
and leadily mix with people lower in the social scale. Of 
course one finds among the gieat people, the Shorfa more 
especially, a whole following of friends, attendants, flattereis, 
and parasites, who are generally of inferior rank. 

The Shorfa, or the descendants of the Prophet, belong 
to the purest Mohammedan nobility, and theii illustrious 
descent secures for them, by a custom peculiai to the 
Maghreb, the most extraordinary privileges. They are 
grouped in bodies, according to their birth. At Fez, as 
in the rest of Morocco, one finds two piincipal groups of 
Shorfa, the Alaouites, who are connected with the reign- 
ing dynasty, and the Ediissites, who ate descended from 
the first Moroccan dynasty. These groups aie divided 
into several blanches. Foreign Shoife are also to be 
found at Fez, Skalli, and Iraki, who came from Sicily 
and Mesopotamia, and others from Tlemcen, Mascara, 
and Figuig. 

The corporations of Shorfa have a head or provost 
(Mezouar), who is chosen by them and approved by the 
Makhzen, and who acts as their intermediary with the 
authorities. At Fez, the moqaddem of Moulay Edriss 
serves as Mezouar for all the Ednssite Shoifa. Thus the 
office is filled by one who is not Shereef, the Government 
having judged it wiser not to elect a descendant of Moulay 
Edriss in the capital. The Alaouites possess an organisa- 
tion of their own, and the majority of the foreign Shorfa 
arc united under the authority of the Shereef El-Bagraoui, 
who belongs to the Oudghiri branch, fiom Figuig. The 
Shorfa, of Tlemcen or Mascara origin, have likewise 
Mezouars of their own. 

The wealth of the Ednssite Shorfa, who exploit the 
mosque of Moulay Edriss, is assured by tlie public devotion. 
They might, if necessary, dispense with all support from 
the Makhzen, which, however, is always concerned to 
pension a large number of them, or, at all events, supply 
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them with a«Vi7, through theii respective Mezouars. Some- 
times it gives them the rights of the Koubbas which have 
fallen to the State, and it is in this way that the Shereehan 
families live on the revenue of the most popular tombs m 
Fez.i Of course the Shorfa are exempt from all taxes, 
and the produce of Sheteefian landowirers is even freed 
from the market dues The religious character which 
attaches to their person is their sole apparent distinction, 
and gives them the right to the title of Moulay (master), or 
Sidi (lord). Otherwise, they are lost in the crowd, wear 
the same costume, lead the same life, and, with the excep- 
tion of the Alaouitic Shorfa, who are under the Makhzen’s 
supervision, marry as they please. They may be mer- 
chants or engage in the humblest of trades, but custom does 
not permit them to fill public positrons, save those of Adoul 
or secretaries of the Makhzen. The chief men among 
them are employed by the Makhzen to negotiate with the 
tribes. 

In the hadhaitya cities the better families bear family 
names, which have gradually emerged from the nameless 
masses, which are only distinguished by their father’s 
name. The Shorfa bear the name of their own branch. 
The Jews who have become Mohammedan have pros- 
pered throughout the ages, and their descendants — the 
Ben-Chkroun, the Bairada, the Guennoun, the Bennis, 
the Couhen, the Guessous — have become the wealthiest 
among the Fasis. Moorish immigrations from Spam have 
brought over some important families, whose very names 
occasionally reveal their Spanish origin — the Ouled-Ronda, 
who came from the city of that name ; the Echcherfi and 
the Esseradj (Abeucerage) from Sevile ; the Echchedid 

r Thus Sidi Ah bou Glialeb works in the interests of the Talbiyin 
Shorfa, Sidr bou Djida for the Knelbiyin, Sidi Ali ben Harazem for the 
Fdihyin, whilst Sidi Ahmed ech-Chaoui, one of the most lucrative saints 
in the city, has been assigned to the Qadriyin. The revenues of Sidr 
Ahmed el-Bernousi are divided, by hereditary right, among several 
Edrissite branches. There is even a family of Saharan Shorfa, which is 
allowed to take its share m them. 
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from Malaga ; the Ouled-el-Goumis (Gomez), the Ouled- 
ei-Rami and the Ouled-et'Taci. 

Oui stay at Fez was long enough to enable us to 
enter Moorish society. I cannot express the pleasure I 
experienced m living in the midst of a civilisation which, 
however degenerate, was once so glorious, and still remains 
so impervious to European influences and so distinct from 
our own. I have spent the most agreeable hours in very 
fine houses, where I have been invited to an excellent 
dinnei and the strangest of music. I have shared in the 
refined life of the Fasis. I have leceived information upon 
details of dress fiom men reserved and polished, whose 
flowing garments enhanced the dignity of their address, 
who enjoy the pleasuies of music and good cheer without 
any ostentation, who ate attentive and polite, leave their 
babouches at the doot to avoid soiling the carpet with the 
mud of the street, enter quietly, exchange some polite 
formula with their host, or kiss him on the shoulder and 
enter into conversation in a low tone to avoid disturbing 
the general silence. And so, in one of those chambers 
that open upon the patio, a silent society lets itself enjoy 
the flavour of pleasant sensations in pleasant company, and 
takes care to avoid the slightest jar. There is never too 
much light. The court is lighted by several lanterns 
placed on the ground, and burning tapers in a room at the 
other end pioduce an effect of indefinite depth in the 
obscurity of the night. From a neighbouring chamber 
comes the sound of music softened by the distance, and 
mingles with the plash of the waters that fall from the 
fountain or bubble within the basin in the centre of the 
couit. In the best houses the table is served by attractive 
and well-dressed young negresses. Everything is calculated 
to appeal to the senses of the guests, and afford them the 
greatest possible number of pleasant sensations 

In the case of 01 dinary invitations to lunch or dinner, 
the varied subtleties of the n%aha are dispensed with. The 
guests meet round a low table. The slaves are not called 
in, and it is a son or relative of the host who undertakes to 
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serve the guests. At an entertainment given by the chief 
men of the city, or simple well-to-do people, it is only 
the style maintained that changes — the costumes and the 
welcome are the same. There is always the same gracious- 
ness, the Same refinement of manners. If it were permissible 
to find any fault in this ancient and civilised society, one 
might take objection to their loud inspirations when drinking 
tea, and — one must admit it — to the continual belching, in 
which they seem to take a certain pleasure. One may add 
the somewhat unattractive habit of eating with the fingers. 
But it IS the dictum of the Hadith : “The blessing of God 
rests on the food taken with the fingers,” and before the 
word of the Prophet one cannot but keep silence. 

In Fez only one old house is known to be still standing. 
It belongs to the Bennis, one of the fiist families in the 
city. The Moors do not trouble themselves with chrono- 
logy. Albeit, they calculate time by the leigns of recent 
sovereigns, or, if one goes further back, by the duration of 
the dynasties. So the Bennis are ignorant of the precise 
age of their family dwelling. They only know that it was 
repaired, about a century ago, by a certain Si Abdennebi 
Bennis. Anxious to keep the ancestral home intact, he 
took care to secure it from demolition by entailing it to 
his grandsons, and so preserving it by a series of entails. 
This wise precaution has resulted in the preservation of 
this unique specimen of ancient architecture. It has pre- 
vented the Bennis sacrificing it to the fashion of the day 
and building a new house upon the site, resembling those 
possessed by the rest of the Fasis It is true that the 
Bennis mansion is more interesting for its visitois than its 
occupants, for it is sombre and depiessing, and has a dank 
and musty odour. It is not lighted by the of the 

walls. Its lofty colonnades rise, absolutely white, in a 
narrow court, and its sole ornament lies in the superb 
panelling which forms the base and the balconies of the 
storeys. 

As for the houses of the city, their newness is blazoned 
in the complicated plaster reliefs and the somewhat flaring 
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colour of the roofs. They are all of recent date. The 
Ministers of Foreign Affairs, of War, and of Finance, 
are most sumptuously lodged, while the Grand Vizier is 
content with a little garden. The finest private house in 
Fez belongs to el-Hadj Abdesselam el-Moqn. He is an 
old man, who once filled the important position of Amin 
of the Dar Adeyyel. He is a native of Tlemcen, from 
whence he came, when quite a child, with the Tlemcani 
emigrants who fled before the French invasion. His 
position and his wealth have made him the most important 
person among them. One of his sons lives in a house 
among the gardens of the el-Oyoun quarter, situated upon 
a hill-crest, and commanding a view which embraces the 
hollow of Fez el-Bali and the valley of the liver ez-Zitoun. 
A little higher the property of el-Hadj el-Madani Bennis 
extends where the waters run through meshes of verdure. 
At one time it was employed by the Makhzen as the 
residence of the European missions. 

The other side of the river Fez stands in a dense garden, 
the house of a rich Fasi merchant, el-Hadj el-Madani el- 
Tazi. He left Morocco thirty-three years ago, and settled 
first in Algeria, and then in Manchester. He has just 
returned, with his fortune made, and is completing his 
house, whose colonnade, with its wrought plaster and 
painted panelling, looks out over the whole Karaouiyin 
bank and the mountains on the north of the city. His 
long stay in England has given his features and complexion 
a somewhat British appearance. He remembers only a few 
words of English. He knows it well enough, however, to 
explain his position, and expresses- his extreme satisfaction ; 
“ Before, no money ; now, plenty of money.” I do not 
wish to forget a charming man, who was at one time our 
compatriot, but who, since his return to Morocco several 
years ago, has lost the privilege of French naturalisation 
according to the terms of the Convention of Madrid. 
Moulay Ali el-Ktiri was in business in Senegal, where his 
long stay enabled him to become a naturalised Frenchman, 
He is a refined and distinguished Moor, who has a pretty 
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house, and keeps an excellent table. He has brought back 
from his ttavels a whole colony of cats, dogs, and parrots — 
a very unusual taste for a Fasi to show. They swarm in 
the garden along with some negresses, who do great credit 
to his taste. 

Of course the main rallying-point of society is the dinner- 
table. The guests first take tea, squat down round a low 
table, and wash their hands. Meanwhile the servants have 
been laying in front of the door lines of red earthenware 
dishes with wicker covers. They contain the difl'erent 
courses that will succeed one another in turn. The dishes 
are excellent, but are practically restricted to mutton, 
chicken, and pigeons, prefaced with butter or oil, or served 
as stews ; these courses are made more savoury with olives, 
almonds, preserved almonds and citron, beans, boiled pota- 
toes, and, in the spring time, the inner part of wild arti- 
chokes, that are gathered in the countiy. For joint, a whole 
sheep, either cooked or steamed. The Fasis season their 
dishes with pieces of orange, carrots preserved in vinegai, 
or a fine chopped salad of radishes and lettuce. Then 
follows the couscous, which is sometimes taken with milk, 
and after it a dessert of fruit and honey-cakes. As drink, 
pure water scented with sandal-wood, and, at the end of 
the meal, a cup of coffee. Hands are washed again, this 
time with soap, to take away the grease left by the food. 
As the Moors do not smoke, they snuff a small pinch of 
tobacco ; then each spends some time fumigating his gar- 
ments over a censer in which aromatic woods are burning ; 
and the whole party silently gives itself up to the enjoyment 
of the murmur of the waters in the house, of the garden 
with Its verdure, and, in most cases, of the strains of music 
as well. 

Music, it would seem, is the one indispensable ornament 
of life. No family festival, no social nzaha is complete 
without musicians and singers. This music is of two kinds 
— the lighter music, griha, composed of easy airs and popular 
ballads with a vague sort of instrumental accompaniment ; 
and serious music, ala, in which the airs are complicated, the 
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songs artistic, and the performance of real musicians on 
difficult instruments is required. These two kinds of music 
are much in vogue, but it is the second that is in greater 
honour and greater request. The other is regarded as a 
frivolous pastime, suitable for foolish women or a man’s 
debauch. Fez may be reckoned the capital of the uA, 
whilst the real centre of the grlha is Marrakech. 

In the Maghreb the artistes are at once musicians and 
singers. They squat down on a row of mattresses, and 
theii monotonous and somewhat harsh music goes on in- 
definitely, for hours together. The ala must be executed 
by men on four instruments — the violin, lebeck, lute, and 
tambouiine. Its original home was Andalusia. Aftei the 
expulsion of the Moors, a musician called Haiq collected, as 
a last souvenit, the different Andalusian airs, and wrote out 
their music and their woids. On his book, which still 
bears his name, is based the music of all the Moorish cities 
of the Maghieb. Andalusia possessed twenty-four different 
noubas, each of which developed the mam theme in five 
successive and increasingly accentuated movements. Haiq 
reduced these noubas to eleven, and they are so long and 
so complicated, with their twenty-five or thirty verses to 
each musical phrase, that it would take the musicians seven 
or eight hours to execute a single series in its entirety. 
Each nouba has its own collection of poems, selected because 
of the correspondence of meaning and of form. Literary 
poetry holds a high place in the Maghieb. There are 
feqths (men of learning) skilled in piosody, who sing the 
praises of Sultans and of Marabouts m learned verse, but 
their poems are composed only to be declaimed, and after- 
waids collected by the historian of the period. It is the 
tradition that the ala should be restricted to old Anda- 
lusian poems, Thus, in their houis of leisure, the Moors 
summon up, at the sound of some favourite piece, the past 
with its legrets, the memory of Andalusia — where their 
power and civilisation had their birth and growth — and the 
rancour they cherish against the Spanish conquerors. One 
of the pieces of the Haiq is specially famous. 
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Ya Asafi (Regrets). 

“ How deeply I mourn for the past that has fled. God ! 
the days of joy and pleasme, and the evenings calm and 
sweet ! Homes of Andalusia that we have left behind us, 
how cruel the parting ! Nevei shall I forget you. 

“ Gone are the glorious nights of Granada, city of delights. 
My God ! ’twas theie I met the fail women who taught 
me love’s meaning Homes of Andalusia, that we have 
left behind us, nevei shall I forget you. 

“ My God, I pray thee, of thy goodness, to let me see 
once more that fair abode ! My God, lestore me to the 
land I love, and grant me to enjoy peace therein ! Homes 
of Andalusia, that we have left behind us, never shall I 
forget you. 

“ O thou, whom the eyes see not and who hast never 
deceived the longing of any, O thou, whose commands are 
without question, whose ways are past finding out ! Homes 
of Andalusia, which we have left behind us, never shall I 
forget you.” 

The griha is performed by men or women, to whom the 
name of poet has been extended (Sheikhs and Sheikhas), 
though they confine themselves to reciting the poetry written 
by some other poet. The accompaniment to the men's voices 
IS always played by the tambourines. The Sheikhas mark 
the time upon a little cube of very fine leather, which they 
hold between their fingers. Two tambouiines are in unison 
with the voice, whilst other women accompany them clapping 
their hands. It is of relatively recent date that the popular 
songs have been set to music. About two centuries ago, 
a certain el-Masmoudi noted down the principal airs which 
the people had gradually adapted to their ballads, and so 
became the founder of the griha. His work was so highly 
appreciated that people sought to find in it supernatural 
intervention, and the legend is that Masmoudi received the 
inspiration in a house haunted by genii. The song, music, 
and words have all developed rapidly since the time of Mas- 
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mondi, either by variations on his own airs or the invention 
of new ones. But all can now be classified under thiee 
mam modes — the mchergui, which is propei to the eastern 
parts of the Empire and to Algeria, the meqsour el-djenah^ 
which IS employed m the majority of Moroccan countries 
and the mezloug^ which comes from the Sus, 

The ballad (qaclda) is composed in the vulgar tongue, 
and, consequently, changes with the change in dialect. It 
IS the work of a poet, not himself a musician, who is content 
to hand over his compositions to the piofessionals, who hawk 
them about fiom house to house. They learn the new song 
by heart, and set it to some well-known air which seems to 
suit It. In the case of a religious invocation to the Prophet 
or to some Marabout, 01 a sentimental appeal to the beauties 
of nature, the plaintive and monotonous mchergui must be 
employed. Love songs, full of sighs and complaints are set 
to the meqsour el-djenah, and humorous ballads to the mezhug 
of the South. Any of these three modes is chosen, in- 
differently, for topical songs, which have arisen from some 
political event or a desire to please the Sultan and the 
Makhzen. 

Since the invention of the griha, some poets have left 
a great name, and their reputation grows with years, for 
public taste appears to prefei the ancient songs to the new 
qacldas. At the very first a great song-writer arose m the 
person of Si Abdelaziz el-Maghraoui. But the reign of 
Moulay Sliman, at the beginning of the nineteenth century, 
marked the heyday of the qaeida in the hands of Sidi 
Mohammed ben Ah, el-Hadj Mohammed Ennejjar, Si 
Mohammed ben Sliman, and Sidi Abdelouahab el-Fnari. 
The Sultan Sidi Mohammed had a particular taste for poetry. 
The most celebiated of the poets of his time. Si Touhami el- 
Mdaghri, was his intimate personal friend, and it is believed 
that many qacidas by the Sovereign himself appeared under 
the name of Si Touhami. Theie died at Fez, several years 
ago, a very famous balladist, el-Hadj Driss ben Ali, nick- 
named el-Houncli (the seipent), who spent a peaceful life of 
song-making under the patronage of a Sheerefian Miecenas. 

$ 
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Best known among living poets are, Moulay Hachem 
es-Saadani, Hadj Ahmed el-Gherabbli, Si Mohammed 
el-Qandousi (one of the Qenadsa), and Djilali el-Haqiqi 
(fiom Tlemcen) The verses of the balladists sing of love 
or of the incidents of everyday life. The huraoions qacidas 
are, almost all of them, the work of Si el-Madam et-Touik- 
mani, who flourished at Marrakech in the reigns of Sidi 
Mohammed and Moulay el-Hassan. The majority of the 
religious qacidas were composed by Sidi Kaddour el-Alami, 
who celebrated in verse, during the first half of last centuiy, 
the glory of the Marabouts, and whose remains are worshipped 
to this day at Mekinez, where they lie. Since the Moioccan 
poet cannot gain a livelihood fiom Ins art, such of them as 
aie not in possession of private means must practise some 
trade. Among living poets, Moulay Hachem and el-Haqiqi 
sell habouches, el-Gherabbli is a weaver, and el-Qandousi a 
blacksmith. They obtain some small remuneration for a 
poem dedicated to the Sultan, or to some great man, 

The songs are sung by men and women alike. There 
are some fifty Sheikhs at Fez who aie employed in singing 
the popular songs from house to house. The best known 
among them succeed in gaining a living by their art, whilst 
the rest have to seek a livelihood in some form of manual 
labour. Two brotheis, the el-Fathi Barrada, are much 
sought after as comic singers. They sing comic songs, and 
one of them makes a specialty of dancing like a woman, 
from time to time revealing his tiue identity by a rapid 
movement of his lifted kaftan, which pleases the audience 
immensely. As a rule the Sheikhs know many more songs 
than the Sheikhas, and, for this reason, they aie preferied 
by true connoisseurs of music. However, the women are 
more generally popular. Their sex gains them an entrance 
into the family, and in this way they enjoy what is practi- 
cally a monopoly of popular favour. 

Good Sheikhas are rare at Fez. Numerous Ghennaiats 
compose a few trivial lines for family feasts, and come 
and sing them to the accompaniment of tambourines. 
But there are only four or five Sheikhas that are much 
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sought after. They do not, however, compose any ballads, 
but confine themselves to executing, vcith their own little 
companies, the compositions of the poets. A little time ago 
two rival Sheikhas were all the rage — Khaddoudj es-Sebtiya 
and Brika bent ben Allah The former, who came of a 
Ceuta family, had run off to Algeria with a Moroccan 
merchant who had an establishment at Tiaret. During 
the yeais she spent with him, she learned a little French 
and a great many Algerian songs. When she made up 
her mind to leturn, she mtioduced them at Fez, where 
they weie a gieat success. But once more, Khaddoudj 
tiled of the artistic career, and last year she married, and 
began the life of sentiment once more. The Fasis wait 
patiently for a divorce to lestoie hei to then applause. She 
left the field fiee to hei rival, Brika, who was brought up 
to the profession. She is a native of the Sherarga, and 
came to Fez with her fathei, a famous Sheikh, who taught 
her his art. To-day she is the darling of the city, although 
she IS very coaise, and has a grating voice. It is only just 
to admit that she seems a clever dtseuse, and that her 
audience take the most obvious delight in her performance. 
Sometimes the listeners beat an accompaniment with their 
hands to the songs that she sings rapidly through her 
nose, and, when she finishes, they bow politely and thank 
her in the woids, “ Barak Allahou fik.” If one shut one’s 
eyes duiing several of the songs, it would need no stretch of 
imagination to fancy that one was listening to Spanish airs, 
though with a somewhat slower rhythm. 

Besides the Sheikha Brika, who stands without a rival, 
one need hardly mention any one except the Sheikha Zineb, 
the accredited singer of the Dar el-Makhzen For my own 
part, the singei who gave me most pleasure was an unim- 
portant Sheikha called Hanina. She was little appreciated, 
because she was a Bedouin, and, as such, had her face 
tattooed, and spoke in a countiy dialect. She is a poor 
girl, born near Casablanca, whose father was imprisoned 
after a revolt, and whose family, as the custom is, established 
Itself in the neighbourhood of the prison. The young girl 
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had turned out badly, but, possessing a certain amount of 
talent, had succeeded in making her way as a Sheikha. She 
IS pietty and slim, rather sad-looking, and, in my opinion, 
sings and dances neither bettei nor worse than the rest. 

The Sheikhas are called in for family feasts, marriage- 
feasts, and others, and foi ordinary nzahas. Sometimes 
they remain foi seveial days in the same house. They 
receive as payment a gherarna, a collection made among the 
guests. The master of the house gives them five or six 
douros, and it is the custom for each of the guests to place 
a piece of money on the forehead of the Sheikha, who 
makes several gestures of the danse du ventre, and then 
kneels down before each in turn. A Sheikha may gain 
from eighty to a bundled douros on a good evening. The 
annual gains of the Sheikha Brika must touch thiee or four 
thousand douros. Despite this foi tune, which is a large one 
for the country, the Sheikhas aie always poor and badly 
dressed. They drink, squander their money, and live the 
most disoiderly life. 

Here is one of the best known Moi ocean songs. It is 
called “El-Harres” (the guardian or husband), and is the 
work of Sidi Mohammed ben Ali : — 

“Behold the guardian of Yamna, wlio, fearing my wiles, 
has confined my beloved in his dwelling. He hath put 
bolts and bars upon the gates. He hath set by her all 
she hath need of. He hath set in order a little gaiden to 
rejoice her eyes, and hath planted all manner of flowers 
therein. He hath made her a bath for the days of cold, 
and hath forbidden man or woman to look upon her. He 
hath taken all precaution to defeat all wiles, but he knows 
not those of which I am capable. 

“I have deceived the guardian of Yamna; I have 
possessed the gazelle. Ye others, ye lovers, fondly did he 
imagine that I should never have her . 

“For the first time, I appeared before him in the shape 
of a young maiden, still virgin, beautiful, and clad in 
beautiful garments — a glance, a form, a cheek that outshone 
the splendour of the moon and of the sun. ' Oh, my lover, 
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to thee am I come, and I offer myself to thee. I am 
without family, and I implore thee to receive me.’ ‘I have 
no need of thee. Go, seek a youth or one widowed who 
shall take thee, for a lawful spouse alone becomes thee.’ 

‘ Look upon me, then, as thy lawful spouse, and take me.’ 

‘ I have a spouse, and could not change her for thee.’ 

‘ Then take me as the servant of thy wife.’ ‘ She hath no 
need of thee, nor any seivant. I myself am her servant.’ 
But I was importunate, and implored him to aid me for 
the love of God ; but he cast a terrible glance upon me, 
and drove me forth, and I departed, bethinking me of some 
other wiles that might win me my gazelle. 

“I leturned to him, disguised as an aged woman, with 
all the marks of austerity and devotion. In my right hand 
I bore a chaplet, and m my left a staff. I was clothed in 
a robe of green, and I was careless in my bearing. ‘ Oh, 
my fiiend,’ said I gently, ‘wilt thou bring me to the 
presence of thy wife, that I may bless her, and one day 
she shall bear thee a little child, for thou knowest the 
power of God.’ ‘ Go hence ; I have no need of thy blessing. 
It is God that giveth all things. Into my house thou shalt 
never enter, for it is closed to all.’ 

“Yet a third time, I returned in the guise of an ancient 
Bedouin crone, who had wandered throughout all cities, 
and was a fortune-teller incomparable. One that heard 
me speak had deemed that nought was hidden from me. 
I possessed the power to make the infant sleep on his 
mother’s breast, and awaken after a lengthy slumber. 
In such guise did I present myself to him, and told him 
of my powers , but he replied, ‘ That thou sayest hath no 
sense. I desire not to hear thy words, which are empty 
in my ears, for the wise men have said, “ He who believes 
the words of a fortune-teller doth offend the Prophet and 
the emissaries of God.” Go seek those of thy kind,’ he 
said, and drove me forth, and I departed weeping, to bethink 
me of other schemes. 

“ And I came before him, for the fourth time, as a negro, 
having dyed my face and my hands. Those who looked on 
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me considered me a veritable gnaoui^ and I spoke halting 
Aiabic, Then I approached the guardian of Yamna, and 
kissed his hand, and he turned and said, ‘ What desirest thou 
of me.’ ‘ I came to put myself at thy service, if thou hast 
read of me, for I am the lord of genii, and I cure many 
diseases.’ ‘ In my household, black faces have bi ought me 
nought but ill, and there are no negroes within my doors.’ 
Thereon, he turned his back upon me, and enteied his 
dwelling. 

“ When I returned unto him, it was in the guise of a 
rich merchant, come from the Indies with store of piecious 
merchandise, with a caravan of many camels, in the midst 
of servants and of porters. I had made ready a fair gift for 
the guardian of Yamna, and I came to him and said, ‘I am 
a rich merchant from afar, and I have no fiiend within the 
city. Accept this gift from me, and take me as thy friend.’ 
‘I can accept no gift, and thou hast no need of my friend- 
ship. Get thee to t\\tfondaky where thy merchandise shall 
be safe, for provision is made for such a case as thine. As 
for me, in my life have I never sought a friend.’ 

“ I came again, for the sixth time, as a brave horseman 
often victorious in the fight. I rode upon a young white 
steed, and on my thigh I bore a sabre. By my side, two 
negroes led in leash two greyhounds, and on my saddle-bow 
were two noble falcons. And when I enteied his presence, 
I offered to him a gazelle, with greyhounds and falcons, 
that he might go hunting. ‘ I thank thee,’ said he, ‘ but I 
have gazelles in mine own garden. I have no need of thy 
falcons and thy greyhounds, for the hunter must dwell 
among the fields,’ Then seeing that my luse had failed 
me, I said to him, ‘ Receive me as thy guest for thiee days. 
My days shall I spend in the chase, and my nights in thy 
dwelling,’ ‘Depart,’ said he; ‘methinks thou art a jester, 
mayhap a lover,’ So he said, and entered his dwelling, 
shutting the door upon me. Then his wife, when she 
saw his trouble, said unto him, ‘ Why art thou troubled ? ’ 
‘ For these many days mine house hath been besieged by 
strangers — at first, three women of three different trades, 
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and, afterwards, three men, in different garb.’ Then my 
beloved was aware that these were the wiles of her lover, 
and she made as though she were possessed of a demon, 
and torn by the ciuellest pangs. 

“Then returned I to him for the seventh time, in the 
guise of a tahh^ who hath the skill to cure all maladies, 
and I found him by the door of his house, in great bewilder- 
ment, seeking for a doctor, who should understand the evil 
that oppressed his gazelle. Then went I to him and said, 
‘’Tis I, even I, who know the malady of thy wife. ’Tis 
the torment that thou causest her, and the cruel treatment 
thou metest to her, that have made her sick. When thou 
didst talk to her of visitors, then did the evil break out, for 
thou didst recall to her her parents and her friends.’ ‘Of 
a truth,’ said he, ‘ thou art a physician. Come, tliat thou 
mayest visit the apple of mine eyes.’ Then enteied I the 
house with him, and found my beauteous one unconscious 
on her bed. ‘ Make haste, and prepare me fire, and seek 
me perfumes to drive the evil spirits out.’ Then he 
departed m haste to do as I bade him, and he returned, and 
lo 1 the house was empty. I took my gazelle and brought 
her to my house. I shut myself in alone with her, and we 
began to make merry together. Together we read poems, 
together we played the guitar, and we lit candles as many 
as the stars of heaven. Thus did I avenge me on my 
enemy, and taught the guardian wisdom and prudence for 
the future. 

“ O thou, who dost learn poetry by heart, and the 
rhythm, that thou mayest sing it, beware of those who 
condemn it — they are but fools. May God pardon me, 
but the story I have told is no reality. ’Tis but a fiction, 
whose value none will understand, save the poets and the 
wise. As for me, I am but a humble servant of the 
Prophet, created to sing his praises, and seek, through his 
intei cession, the pardon of my sins. My thoughts are pure, 
and my hope is placed in a merciful God, who, I doubt not, 
will fulfil my vows. To all the poets of our time, even 
the youngest among them, I give lespectful greeting. My 
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name is Mohammed, and none disputes the nobility of my 
birth.” 

The European colony of Fez is too small and of too 
recent a date to have had much influence on Moorish 
civilisation. The Europeans who live in the city, and who 
do not number more than a couple of dozen in all, are 
lost in the Fasis population. Fifteen yeais ago, the only 
Christians known by the Fasis were the English and French 
militaiy officers who were in the employ of the Makhzeii. 
Then the Italian Military Mission settled in Fez, and, a 
little latei, the North Africa Mission established a station, 
and it was followed by the advent of an English Vice- 
Consul. In 1894 we appointed a Consul in our turn, and, 
in the beginning of 1902, the little Consular body at Fez 
was strengthened by the arrival of a German Consul. 
Theie is only one commercial fiim m Fez, and that is a 
German one. A French establishment at Tangier has a 
counting-house in the city. The othci houses on the 
coast content themselves with agents or travellers. Euro- 
pean protection is extended to the native agents of these 
films, and there are several Fasis who have carried on 
business at Manchester, Genoa, and even in Spain, and 
have letuined naturalised English, French, and Spaniards. 
Several have come from Senegal with French papers of 
natui alisation. 

The Italian Militaiy Mission arrived in 1888, and 
founded its manufactory of arms two years later. It is a 
fine establishment, entrusted to an artillery colonel, assisted 
by two engineers. Rifles are manufactured in it, arms and 
cannon repaired, and the building does duty as an arsenal 
as well. The only drawback is that the careless Moor does 
not appreciate Italian energy at its true value. He is just 
as rebellious to the influence of Protestant missionaries. 
The English North African Mission was the first to arrive, 
and supports four women missionaries. The attempt to 
reinforce them by a male missionary last year did not turn 
gut well, for the poor man was assassinated. These ladies 
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do not attempt to proselytise. They are content with 
giving practical medical help, along with some advice, and 
with singing devotional hymns by the bedside of their 
patients, and attempting to interest them in our Saviour, 
Sidna Alssa. One need not say that the toubibat (lady- 
doctors) have never conveited any one. But they are 
charitable, and looked upon with a kindly eye in Fez, 
Duiing the last four years their custom has been to tell off 
two of their number to work in the neighbouring town of 
Sfiou. The English Mission was followed by the American 
Mission, which is supported by the Gospel Union of Kansas 
city. Theie are two households of five persons, but two of 
them are always absent from the city, and engaged in work 
at Earache or Mekinez. All of them disguise themselves 
as Arabs, and are much less esteemed than the English 
ladies. At first they adopted the trying custom of preach- 
ing in the streets, and they had to be requested to keep 
quiet, not to compromise the other Europeans. They then 
betook themselves to the country, and now tour the villages 
with an entire lack of success. 

A strong Algerian colony from the province of Oran, 
mainly from Mascara and Tlcmcen, has settled at Fez. 
Some left their country after the Turkish conquest, and 
have by this time disappeared in the Moroccan population. 
Others emigrated after the French occupation. They have 
adopted the Moroccan dress, but are caieful to maintain 
their individuality. They marry among themselves, retain 
the dialect and customs of Tlemcen, and aie proud to own 
it as their birthplace. When the French reached the city, 
the inhabitants fled in great numbers, Bands of them took 
refuge in Morocco, wheie they were plundered by the 
frontier tribes Some returned home, whilst others re- 
mained where they were. The last of them pushed on to 
Fez. There the emigrants met with a bad reception from 
the populace. They were made game of, treated as 
nasranis, and confined in a fondak near the gate of Bab 
Fetouh. The defeat of the Moroccan army at Isly softened 
the feelings of the Fasis towards them, and they were 
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allowed to settle in the three quarters of el-Oyoun, Ras-el- 
Djenan, and el-Qalqaliyin. 

It is in these quarteis that they still live. They have 
prospeied, for they number now some 2500. The older 
among them still remember the sad circumstances under 
which they quitted Tlemcen. The most brilliant career 
has been that of the Amin el-Moqri, to-day one of the 
chief men of Fez. The Tlemcani compiise a consideiable 
number of artisans, weavers, sellers of habouches^ and, above 
all, of qahouadjis. Some have become big merchants, carry- 
ing on business with Algeria, or landed piopiietors. Since 
Tlemcen is a hadhariya city, almost all of them bear a 
family name, and the best known families amongst them 
are the Moqri, Qessi, Oudjdi, Ben Hallal, Ben Haibit, and 
Ben Djebbour. 

Those who are Shorfa maintain themselves in a jealous 
seclusion, and do not mingle with the Moroccan Shorfa. 
In old times all the Algerian Shoifa were united under 
the authority of a single Mezouar, who at present be- 
longs to the Ben Mansour family. During the last three 
years the Shoifa from Morocco, wishing to separate from 
the Tlemcen Shorfa, have obtained a Mezouar of their own. 
In spite of the miseiies of its emigration, the Algerian 
colony at Fez never forgets whence it came, and, fieed 
from the terrois that beset the older generation, is ready 
to admit the closeness of the tie which binds Algeria to 
France. Some twenty families among them possess agri- 
cultural interests’ in the neighbouring tribes, among the 
Ouled Aissa, the Ouled el-Hadj, and the Bern Sadden, and 
they have claimed French protection. 

The people of Fez, anxious as they are to maintain its 
purely Mussulman chaiacter and its Moorish civilisation, 
have always shown themselves suspicious towards Europeans. 
When first the latter settled in Fez, they were the object, 
it would appear, of a very trying curiosity and of constant 
insult. People spat in their path, and shouted out very 
unpleasant remarks about their ancestors and the ladies of 
their family. But habituation has made this hostile feeling 
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less strong. When the Makhzen took up its residence at 
Fez, in March 1902, the Governor of Fez el-Bali received 
stern orders to impose collective fines on the recalcitrant 
quarters. 

But It is said that this attitude still persists, that insults 
are still offered, though, perhaps, in a less audible tone, and, 
with rare exceptions, Moorish houses remain closed to 
foreigners. 

' ‘ Sheikh Ennsara fis sennara 1 
Sheikh el Yehoud fis sefoiid 1 
Sheikna fi eljenna * 

Ouhna aleh shehoud ! ” 


“ The lord of the Christians to the hook , the lord of the 
Jews to the spit . our lord to Paradise, and we will bear 
witness in his favour ” — is the refrain that the children hum 
on the streets, and the women on the terraces, when a 
ruumi passes by. 
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Faz. 

Mohammedanism is so profoundly impiessed on Morocco, 
with its purely Arab or Berber population, that the Jews, 
the sole racial element living outside Islamism, are com- 
pelled, by force of circumstances, to lead an entirely 
separate existence. 

In Mohammedan law no one who is not a Mohammedan 
can live in the territory of Islam without paying a capitation 
tax, called dje%iya. It is undei this principle of common 
law that the Jews have lived and still live in the Maghreb, 
But this Mohammedan principle of the tax imposed on 
non-Mussulmans is complicated for them by an idea peculiar 
to the country, arising from the feudal system, which per- 
sists to the present day — the idea, namely, of placing the 
Jewish population under the rule and protection of the 
territorial lords. 

The Sultans, who have almost succeeded in destroying 
the feudal system in submissive regions, have been led to 
substitute, in the case of the Jews of the Blad el-Makhzen, 
their sovereign protection for the ancient protection of the 
feudal lords. The result is that the Moroccan Jews are 
looked upon as placed under the demma — that is, the protec- 
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tion, the guarantee of the Sultan. They are supposed to 
have concluded a demma contract with the Sultan, in virtue 
of which, in exchange for certain obligations, the chief of 
which is the payment of the djeziya^ they aie guaranteed 
the enjoyment of their possessions and their liberty. 

The obligations imposed on the Moroccan Jews have 
been added one after the other. Their centralisation 
in special quarteis, termed Mellahs, was a measure adopted 
in the thirteenth century to safeguard them from the per- 
secutions of the populace. In the sixteenth century, after 
the Mohammedan revival which biought the Shereefian 
dynasties to power, they were natuially the first to be 
exposed to the reaction of the religious enthusiasm excited 
by the progress of Portuguese and Spanish settlements. 
They were then subjected to a whole seiies of lestiictive 
measures and vexatious regulations; notably, they were 
compelled to weai black clothes and black shoes, walk on 
foot in the streets of the city, and take off their babouches 
when they passed in front of a mosque. 

The Moroccan Jew assumes, then, a double character. 
He is a tributary, in virtue of Mohammedan law, whilst 
he can, at the same time, claim protection in accordance 
with the feudal principles of the Maghreb. He lives in a 
quarter which is completely separated from the Medina, 
and clings to the walls of the Kasbah. In this quarter, 
which the popular contempt designates by the name of 
Mellah (Place of Salt), the houses are often the property of 
the Makhzen, or even of the Habous. In the imperial 
cities the Pasha of the guich, and not the Governor of the 
city, is lesponsible for their security. This security is 
complete so long as the Sultan’s authority rests intact, but 
IS at the mercy of every oscillation of the central power, so 
that the Mellahs are always the first to suffer in Moroccan 
agitations. Single Jews are often assassinated in the country, 
and sometimes a few Mellahs are actually sacked. 

Moiocco has no statistics as yet, and it is impossible to 
fix the numbers of the Moroccan Jews, which, however, 
appear to be considerable. In Arab or Arabised country. 
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that is, in the bulk of the Mahkzen country, the Jews are 
established in compact colonies, in the poits of the coast, 
and the cities of the interioi. In the country districts one 
meets a few isolated Jews, either artisans in the big villages 
01 travelling brokers in the markets. In Berbei territoiy 
there aie whole tracts that have no Jews; but elsewhere, 
and above all in the Great Atlas, they aie scattered about 
m the smallest places, where they do manual labour, or 
serve as muleteers and hawkeis. A pretty accurate calcu- 
lation has been made in ordei to determine the number 
of Jews resident in the principal cities of Morocco.^ At 
Marrakech there aie 14,000, 10,000 at Mogador and 
Tangier, 8000 at Fez, 6500 at Tetouan, 6000 at Mckinez, 
5000 at Casablanca. If one adds the communities of 
Larache, Rabat, Mazagan, Saffi, el-Ksar, Ouazzan, Sfrou, 
Taza, Sidi Rehal, Demnat, and those of othei smallei 
cities, one gets a city population of 90,000 to 100,000 
Jews. This figure should probably be doubled to include 
the Jews of the Great Atlas and the Bled es-Siba. The 
settlement of Jews m the Maghreb is of very ancient 
date. In the seventh century the victoiious Arabs found 
numbers of Jews alieady settled in Morocco, and a Jewish 
community was authorised to inhabit Fez at the time of 
its foundation. In the beginning of the sixteenth century 
a large number of Jews, banished from Spain, pouied 
into Africa, At that time the Jewish community in 
Morocco split up into two sections, which are still dis- 
tinguished by several differences m ritual, and which 
possess separate synagogues — the autochthonous Jews and 
the Spanish Jews. The former occupy to-day the moun- 
tainous regions and the Haouz. The latter have invaded 
the Gharb, and penetrated as far as Marrakech. 

Differences of origin and of religious ritual are not the 
sole cause of differentiation among the Jews of Morocco. 
They do not all speak the same language. Those of the 
north, as far as Casablanca on the coast and el-Ksar in the 


^ “ Official Report of the Universal Jewish Alliance. 
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iiiteiior, speak a bastaid Spanish mixed with Hebrew and 
Arabic. The other Jews of the Aiab country employ a 
sort of Hebraised Aiabic, whilst the Jews in the Berber 
region speak the dialects of the tiibes in which they live. 
Their social position also differs. In the Blad el-Makhzen 
they live in the cities as fieemen, under the special protec- 
tion of the Shereefian authority. For them the obligation, 
once their safeguard, of being in a Mellah, hardly exists 
except in the interior. It has already disappeared at el-Ksai 
and in the majority of the cities of the coast. In the 
Berbei tiibes, on the other hand, the Jews aie scattered 
throughout the whole countiyside. But they are settled in 
little Mellahs, either near great Kasbahs or in the midst of 
the straggling Beiber villages, and live in a position of real 
servitude with respect to the Sheikhs who protect them. 

In Morocco the position of the Jewish population is 
uniformly wretched. Among the Berbers, where it is 
subject to the most rigorous exactions, it is reduced to the 
small trades and menial occupations imposed on it by the 
lords on whom it is dependent. In Arab territory it has 
had more chance of development, and, at all times, certain 
individuals have succeeded in raising themselves from the 
misery of the Mellahs, and in reaching wealth, and even 
power. None the less, the great mass of the Jewish popula- 
tion continues to live in poverty and squalor. The Mellahs 
are overpopulated and are devastated by constant epidemics. 
The majority of the Jews gain a painful living. However, 
the number of well-to-do merchants, the agents of firms on 
the coast, is increasing every day. In certain towns, such 
as Marrakech and Mekinez, the European post-offices are 
situated in the Mellah. Several large capitalists have 
already begun to think of entering into business relations 
with the Mahkzen, and there is no tribal Kaid who does 
not have at the neighbouring village a Jew whom he calls 
his chkai a (money-bag), who performs the various functions 
of banker, commissioner, and agent. 

The degiee of prosperity and culture in the Jewish 
communities of Morocco diminishes, as a rule, the further 
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one goes from the sea. On the coast, the Jews are laigely 
under European protection. They are practically free 
from the restrictive measures of earlier days ; their youth 
dresses in European costume, becomes more and more 
interested in commercial undertakings, and tends to emi- 
grate to South America. Then relations with Europe 
have provoked a movement of expansion, more especially 
among the Jews of Tetouan, Tangier and Earache. The 
more important Jews m Mogadoi make for England. 
Some Fasi Jews are beginning to take the road to Senegal 
and Algeria, whilst the rest remain inactive. The lesult is 
that one can find distinct and widespread tiaces of European 
comfort among the Jews of the coast. In the great cities 
of the interior, the houses of the lichest Jews contain, along 
with native lefinements, a considerable number of European 
comforts. But in more distant spots, even among those 
who are best off, the old abject misciy still pievails. 

Certain common tiaits can always be detected in the 
Jewish communities of the Maghieb, otherwise so divided. 
In the first place, the costume in all the Arab countiies 
IS the same — for the men, a black fez as head-gear, a black 
djellaha, which sometimes, on days of festival, covers a 
coloured kaftan, and black babouches — for the women, a 
bodice trimmed with gold embroideiy, m the case of the 
richest a wimple with long wings floating behind, a broad 
belt, and a silk handkerchief covering the hail. In the 
Haouz all the men of a certain age wear on their heads a 
blue handkerchief with white spots, which is tied undei the 
chin. It is a strange headdress, which is worn at Fez 
only by the old men, and has fallen into desuetude in the 
Gharb. In the Berber country, the black fez, and the long 
curls worn by the men down over their ears — a custom 
which is dying out among the Jews of the plain — remain 
the sole distinctive signs of the race. Otherwise, men and 
women alike wear the white costume of the Berbers, 

But Judaism in Morocco receives its unification and its 
special character above all from the deep imprint made 
upon it by close contact with the Mohammedan tendencies 
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peculiar to the Maghreb. It is well known that, in the 
North-West of Africa, the Berbers have always seen in the 
fiercest foim of Islamism at once the symbol and the 
guarantee of their independence, and that they have, more- 
over, contaminated the purity of the Mohammedan religion 
by the admixture of their national superstitions. 

The Moroccan Jews have abandoned themselves readily 
to the same tendency. Judaism is riddled with Berber 
usages and Berber superstitions, and has lent itself 
to extreme ideas, and become petiified in leligious in- 
tolerance. Just as the tolba of Morocco draw then 
knowledge from the stiictest commentatois of the Hadith, 
so all Jewish instruction rests upon the Talmud. The 
wretched Jewish have the same appearance as the 

Koranic schools, and, in the Talmud-tJwras, the students 
imitate, as they spell out the Talmud, the tone and the 
attitudes of their Mussulman fellows. The worship of the 
saints, so peculiar to the Islamism of the Maghreb, has also 
influenced Judaism there. In the majority of the Jewish 
cemeteries of the interior there are Rabbis and saints whose 
tombs are regarded as possessed of miraculous properties. 
The devout Jews visit them in ziara, just as the 
Mohammedans their Koubbas, and bring their sick. One 
day in the year — the kgh~laomer, which is the thiity-third 
from the end of the Passover — is set apart for a geneial 
pilgrimage (a moussem) to the venerated tombs. The 
whole Mellah goes out to camp by the cemetery, and the 
more ardent spirits make a long journey to visit the most 
illustrious Jewish Marabouts, whose remains sanctify 
Ouazzan and the Sus. There even exists, at Taroudant in 
the Sus, a family of Jewish Marabouts, which maintains 
a regular zaouia, and whose chief, looked upon as inheriting 
the paternal baraka, makes lucrative little trips to the North 
and the South of the great Atlas. Of course the mystical 
tendencies and the leligious credulity so characteristic of 
the Maghreb have found their counterpart in the Mellahs. 

*■ These little schools are called sellahs because they are often established 
in the vicinity of the synagogues. 


T 
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The Mellah is as ready with its enthusiasm as its panic, 
and the most extraordinaiy rumours take shape there with 
excessive lapidity. It is this fact that rendeis the Jewish 
communities of Morocco ever ready for the most varied 
demonstiations of feeling. If Bou Hamaia has taken the 
offensive, or the drought threatens the crops, in a moment 
piayer and fasting are oidained by the Rabbis on two days 
of the week — Monday and Thursday. The shops are 
closed, the whole population meet in the streets or at the 
gates of the Mellah, every one covers his head with his hood 
in sign of mourning, and a barefooted procession takes place 
to the tombs of the saints. If it is a question, on the other 
hand, of good news or some Makhzen success, the Jews are 
the first to utter shouts of jubilation, and to express their 
satisfaction at the Dar el-Makhzen. 

In the Maghreb the orthodoxy of the Jews is as strict 
and conservative as that of the Mohammedans. Religious 
forms are observed with the most fanatical ardour. No 
Moroccan Jew would think of missing the Sabbath service, 
or the three piayers presciibed — the moining prayer 
{chahrtth), the afternoon prayer at three o’clock {minha\ 
and the evening prayer at sunset {arvith). The rites of the 
Sabbath, the festivals of the Passover and the Tabernacles — 
all the detailed traditions, in fact, that are the legacy of the 
strictest Judaism — continue to be scrupulously followed 
in the Mellahs. This uncompromising leligious attitude 
makes the Moroccan Jews as suspicious of Christians as they 
are of the Jews of other countiies. The foreigner is looked 
upon, in the Mellahs as in the Medinas, with no kindly eye, 
and is forbidden to enter the synagogue, as he is forbidden 
to enter the mosque. 

In Morocco Jewish hospitality is willingly displayed only 
to the Rabbis from Palestine. One can recognise the chahhim 
by their long black cloak, by the handkerchief they wear 
about their neck, and by tlieir round cap with a black silk 
ribbon round it. The chalihim are ordinary mendicants 
who come to beg on their own account, or, more often, col- 
lectors sent to get together funds for certain communities in 
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Judsa. The latter are sure of the best reception in the 
Mellahs, all of whose budgets contain, each year, special 
sums set apart for them. It is by no means raie for one of 
these licensed collectois to obtain as much as 1000 douros 
in a single trip, and their personal gains amount to 35 per 
cent, of their takings. 

The family life of the Mellah has been also aftected by 
the surrounding population. In Berber territory the Jews 
appeal to have assimilated tlicmselves to the Berbers as far 
as possible. In Arab country they are naturally Aiabised, 
though not to such a degree. In the Mellahs of the in- 
terior the richest houses aie decoiatcd in the Arab style, in 
accordance with the local tastes of Fez or Marrakech. All 
the houses ate constiucted on the same model as those of 
the Medina, except that excess of population has compelled 
the Jews to increase the numbei of stoieys. The diess 
of the women is greatly aflFected by surrounding fashions. 
All the women of Morocco, Jewish 01 Mohammedan, 
wear almost exactly the same ornaments and jewels. The 
coloured kerchief on the head is common to the different 
races in the greater portion of the countiy ; whilst at Fez 
the same kerchief, knotted into a sort of tiara [hantouz), 
with a net for the hair, is as common in the Mellahs as on 
the terraces of Fez el-Bali. In certain towns — Mogador, 
for example — the Jewish women envelop themselves, when 
they go out, in the same white cloth as the Mohammedan. 
The Jewish musicians use the same instiuments and play 
the same aiis as then Arab confidres. 

Family life is as precarious among the Jews as among the 
Arabs. Divorces are equally frequent in the two com- 
munities, and a large number of well-to-do Jews, who have 
too kind a heart to abandon their faded spouses, prefer the 
honourable polygamy of a harem. I have even seen, in a 
Jewish house at Mogador, a little negress from the South 
who was growing up to perform the same servile oflSces as 
the slaves bought by Mohammedan families. 

There are, however, certain deplorable customs prevalent 
among the Jews of Morocco which cannot be laid at the 
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door of Berber 01 Arab influences. The most distiessing is 
certainl)'- that of too eaily maniage. The little Jewish girls 
aie married between the ages of five and eight, and a girl 
who was not maiiied after she reached this age would be 
looked upon with an unkindly eye by the whole community. 
One is constantly meeting tiny little giils, with theii hands 
and feet stained with henna, in token of their betrothal, 
or their head already covered with the kerchief worn by 
married women, at an age when, with us, they would 
have no thoughts but for their dolls in then heads. In 
the best Jewish houses one finds wives of fouiteen years 
who are already mothers, and who pass their lives in 
sluggish ignorance. 

Besides the women, whose attractions must be very small, 
drunkenness is rampant among the men. Mahia is the 
curse of the Mellah. It is a spirit distilled on the spot from 
figs, dates, and different other fiuits, and foims the chief 
distraction of then existence, in the absence of all social 
and intellectual life. No conditions could be moie favoui- 
able to absolute cai elessness. Moreover, the filth and the 
stench of the Mellahs make them the hotbeds of frequent 
epidemics. Small~pox, typhoid fever, and malaiia decimate 
the Jewish communities, which aie reeking with skin dis- 
eases and ophthalmia. In the summer of 1899 small-pox 
carried off 2500 children at Marrakech, and in 1901 a 
typhus epidemic at Fez was the cause of 3000 deaths within 
four months. 

This debasing enviionment naturally produces a debased 
type of character. The marks of servility abound among 
the Jews, especially in the small towns of the Haouz, where 
their very existence is at the mercy of the caprice of local 
Kaids. It is most distressing to see passing Jews on the 
highways make a profound inclination and kiss the hand of 
one’s servants, showering Ta sidts (my lord) upon them, and 
the most obsequious formulae. These are reasons enough 
for the profound contempt shown towards the Jews by the 
Mohammedans of Morocco, and the seveie criticisms ex- 
pressed by all the 1 epresentatives of the Jewish Alliance, 
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who are unanimous in their desire to “ convert ” Moroccan 
Judaism. 

Within the Mellah the Jewish community enjoys com- 
plete autonomy. It is administered by the Maamad, or 
Council of the community. This Council, whose powei is 
absolute, usually comprises the mystic numbei of seven 
members — it may be three Rabbis, or dayjanirn, and four 
laymen, chosen from the richest members of the community. 
At Fez, this Council, which is self-elective, imposes the 
authority of a tiny oligaichy on the Mellah. At Marrakech 
the predominance of one of its members has established 
a rigid autociacy ; whilst on the coast, in the progiess of 
time, the form has become more democratic. As a general 
rule, it is the community that elects the Council, which in 
turn elects its chief, the head Rabbi, In the little towns of 
the interior the Council reduces itself to a head of the 
community, who owes his position to an tindei standing on 
his part with the local authorities. 

The Maamad administers the public funds that arise 
from donations or legacies. It gets in the revenues, which 
arc furnished by a taxon meat {kachet). It looks after the 
public buildings , sees to the lighting and cleaning of the 
streets ; and, when these expenses have been met, devotes 
the surplus to educational and charitable works. Formerly 
the head of the community had to carry the djezia to the 
Governor, in accordance with a very humiliating ceremony. 
This formality has fallen into disuse duiing the last few 
years Even the tribute has ceased to be paid in a large 
number of cities, and the Jews, who are now free from 
taxes, confine themselves to offering modest presents to the 
Sultan on the occasion of certain appointed festivals. 

The community is subject to the jurisdiction of the three 
dayyanim^ who form the hctt-ed~dtn, the Rabbinic tribunal, 
which judges in all questions, with a right of appeal to the 
Moroccan Governor. The judges are assisted by notaries 
(sojferim), to aid in the actions and the procedure. The 
police duties are in the hands of a Jew, the Sheikh el- 
Yehoud, who represents the authority of the Makhzen 
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in the Mellah, and can requisition, in case of need, the 
mokha%nh necessary foi the upkeep of order. He shaies 
with the Maamad the right of incaiceiating individuals in 
the prison of the Mellah. 

Rudimentaiy instruction is given by the Rabbis in numer- 
ous sellahs. The Talmudic studies are puisued in the Talmud-- 
thras, and sometimes at the houses of Rabbis who give 
piivate instruction. Any one who likes can become a 
Rabbi, without any diploma, provided that he has gained the 
position by heredity oi by sufficiently influential acquaint- 
ances. A red hood is the distinctive mark of a Rabbi. A 
diploma [semecha) is also demanded from the official sacri- 
ficers {chohetmi), and it is awarded them by the Maamad 
after examination. 

Within the enclosuie of the Mellah, as at Fez and 
Marrakech, or else in close pioximity, is the Jewish 
cemeteiy, with its lines of white tombs. Membeis of 
the leligious body of the cohanim are buiied apart. So, 
too, the Rabbis and saints, then the men, the women, and 
children. Each Mellah has its funeral societies. When a 
learned Rabbi is buried, it is customary for the shops to be 
shut, and the whole community to accompany the body to 
the cemeteiy, singing psalms and blowing hoi ns. At the 
moment of a death, the women of the household lUsh out- 
side, uttering heartrending cues, and, when the funeral is 
over, the crowd centres lound the neaiest relative of the 
deceased, while he repeats, in the open stieet, the kadich, or 
prayer for the dead. 

Saturday of course is a holiday. Business is Interiupted. 
So severe aie the restrictions, that no woik of any kind is 
permitted. One may not write, not open a letter even, 
and the idle population spends its religious leisure strolling 
listlessly over streets and terraces. 

The Mellahs of Marrakech, Mogador, and Fez are the 
most important in Morocco. That of Mogador is best 
calculated to give the impression of a human ant-hill, which 
is so chaiacteristic of these unhealthy and overpopulated 
quarters in the cities of Morocco. The streets are particu- 
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larly naiiow, and the crowds surprisingly dense. Com- 
merce centres in the miserable little booths built into the 
walls of the houses. The central patio in these lofty 
houses is so nairow, that it hardly gives an entiance to air 
or light. When one enters, one sees, sometimes, as many 
as fifty human beings appearing on the circular balconies of 
the different storeys. In most cases, a family possesses no 
more than a single flat, sometimes a single loom. I have 
visited, however, seveial better-looking houses, with real 
suites of rooms, and European furniture, but such an 
advance in civilisation is still larc in the Mellali. The 
Jewish meichaiits, as they grow rich, lose no time in 
leaving the Mellah to take up theii quarters in the Kasbah. 
In this way there has grown up in the Moliammedan city 
a colony of Jews in exceedingly good positions, the chief of 
whom arc MM. Jacob Afnat and Akan Corcos. 

Under conditions such as these, the Mellah has a tendency 
to remain the dwelling-place of the poor. It is a squalid, 
wretched place, where one does not bi eathe freely except on 
the terraces, where a whole regiment of women and children 
take the air. It contains some foity synagogues, which 
borrow a large room in some house. Their furniture is 
scanty, as is that of all Moroccan synagogues— glass lamps 
suspended fiom the roof by open metal hands, intended to 
avert the evil eye, some benches, the rolls of the law, 
enclosed in a chest {hekhal), and m the centre of the room, 
a platform on which they are placed on days of ceremony. 
Sellahs or Talmud~thot as are held m some ten of these 
synagogues. 

The Mellah of Marrakech, with its 14,000 inhabitants, 
IS the most important m Morocco. It adjoins the Kasbah, 
and IS faced by a great, circular, open space, in which the 
shops of the jewellers and ironinongeis are to be found. 
The bazaar takes up the gate which forms the sole entiance 
to the Mellah, and is prolonged on to the adjoining streets, 
which aie trellised with reeds. These streets are somewhat 
wider than at Mogador, and do not leave the same impres- 
sion of misery. The diit-heap of the Mellah (the zebba/a) 
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separates the qriarter from the Jewish cemetery, m the 
corner of which is the venerable tomb of the Rabbi Hanania 
Cohen, the patron and the Saint of the Mellah. The 
worshippers bring offerings of oil and Wax-lights, the 
product of whose sale is devoted to the works of the 
community. 

In Marrakech there are both native and Spanish Jews. 
Each sect possesses synagogues and a Talmud-tJwra of its 
own, and thiity-five little sellahs, managed by Rabbis, take 
the place of schools. Since theie is not an appreciable 
numbei of important Mohammedan mei chants in the 
Medina, almost the whole of the commerce of the coast 
is in the hands of Jews, and the representatives of the 
firms of the coast are to be found in their ranks. None 
the less, the community is a poor one. Of the six hundred 
houses in the Mellah, it is leckoned that only one hundred 
are inhabited by a single family. Each dwelling contains, 
on an average, fiom eight to ten families, say some sixty 
inhabitants. A family of ten persons sometimes live in 
the same room, at a monthly lent of one douro. Of the 
14,000 Jews at Marrakech, 4000, at the most, may be 
looked upon as well-to-do. The others are workmen and 
porters who make about sevenpence-halfpenny a day. Many 
women work as diessmakers for the Medina, and make five- 
pence a day in this way. The pay being so small, every 
one lives in the last degree of misery, subsisting on bread 
and olives. In the Mellah of Marrakech, the only centres 
of cultuie aie the schools of the Jewish Alliance, opened in 
1901. A Jewish doctor, of Geiman origin, but born at 
Jerusalem, Doctor Holzmann, who came to Morocco with 
the design of pursuing his studies in Arabic, devotes his 
services to Moroccan co-rehgionists. 

The Marrakech community is governed by the potentate 
of the Mellah, M, Josua Corcos, who fulfils the functions 
of giskaTy or head of the community. He is the whole 
Council in himself. The lay members are his relatives or 
his creatures, and as for the dayyantm, who are nominated 
by the Rabbis, they are careful to confine themselves to 
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their judicial functions. M, Corcos owes his authority to 
his great wealth and the multiplicity of his business rela- 
tions. In his connection with the Makhzen, he is the real 
Court banker, when the Court is in residence at Marra- 
kech. He is, moreover, the agent and correspondent of 
all the gieat Kaids of the neighbourhood. He is a badly 
dressed old man, who wears on his head a blue handkerchief 
with white spots, and on his meagre form the black gar- 
ments imposed on his race. The entrance to his house has 
the miserable appearance of all the Moroccan residences. 
M. Corcos receives his guests in a mestiya, decorated with 
the plaster sculptures and painted ceilings that are the 
fashion in all wealthy Moroccan houses. All the dwelling- 
rooms, which are filled with European furniture, open on a 
large innei patio. 

One Saturday at noon, I partook in M. Corcos’s house 
of the sechina, which is the first meal of the Sabbath day. 
After the father has performed the blessing of the wine 
[kiddouch), the diffeient members of the family come for- 
ward, in turn, to kiss the hand of the head of the family. 
After proceeding to the ablutions, the father of the family 
completes the rites with the prayer over the bread. He 
dips it in salt, breaks it, and distributes the pieces among 
the guests. The food is then served. The dishes are very 
simple, and all of them have been sent the night before to 
the bakery, before sunset, to avoid violating the pi escribed 
houis of repose. They have remained there up till the 
time of the meal, so that the food is quite dry, and has lost 
almost all its taste. In this way is served the harissa, a 
mixture of crushed wheat, meat, and mairow, or, more 
frequently, the d^na, which is said to take its origin from 
the Spanish puchero, and consists of a somewhat unsavoury 
mixtuie of rice, chickpeas, potatoes, eggs, and meat. The 
wine drunk in the Mellah of Marrakech comes from the 
vines of the Great Atlas. It is a sweet wine, and its taste 
rather reminds one of Malaga. It is made in the little 
Jewish communities which succeed one another at the foot 
of the mountains, and the best known comes from Demnat. 
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The repast ends with a piayer of thanksgiving {birkat-ha- 
mazon). At the house of M. Josua Corcos, the women, 
faithful to the ancient custom, did not appear at the meal. 
Only his youngest daughter, educated at the school of the 
Jewish Alliance, and diessed in Euiopean clothes, inaugu- 
rated the new tighne by sitting down at table. 

Dining ray visit to the Mellah of Mai rakech, I met the 
hakham of the Jewish %aouia of Taioudant. Rabbi Pmhas 
Cohen had come from the Sus to collect alms in the capital 
of the South, and his tiip was a luciative one, for he gained 
by it, I was told, moie than 7000 doiiros. This illustrious 
Rabbi is still a young man, hardly forty yeais of age, slight, 
of emaciated features, timid and modest. The revenues of 
his zaouia are devoted to chaiitable and hospital woik, and 
the Mussulmans, impressed by Jewish chaiity, tieat him, it 
would appear, with the greatest respect. 

Notwithstanding the fact that the Mellah of Fez belongs 
to the most populous and the most consideiable city of the 
Empire, it is far from being the most impoitant in Morocco. 
The population of 8000 inhabitants is relatively small, and 
commeice is so completely in the hands of the Moois of 
Fez el-Bali that there is little room for Jewish competition. 
The Jews of Fez are thus, for the most pait, small artisans, 
although there aie seveial merchants among them, the 
agents of the firms on the coast which aie inteiested in the 
import tiade. There are, besides, a consideiable number 
of Jewish usurers, who woik the city and the adjoining 
districts m conjunction with the Kaids. The community 
is fairly well off, but there are no really rich families. The 
brothers Aflalo, the Bensimhon, the Benchammas, who 
work with the Makhzen, were mentioned to me as occupy- 
ing the best positions. The first-named administer the 
duties on kif and snuff. 

The Mellah adjoins the walls of Fez el-Djedid, and its 
blue-coloured houses descend the slope towards the green 
valley of the river ez-Zitoun. It is travel sed from end to 
end by a street of fair width, cut by side streets, which are 
almost completely roofed in by the projecting balconies of 
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the houses. In the principal street centres the Jewish life 
of Fez. It contains the stalls of the shopkeepers, and is 
filled by a leisurely crowd from morning till evening. At 
night it is feebly lighted by a few petroleum lamps. The 
windows of the houses are surrounded by a rough coating 
of blue paint, and their wooden frames are painted in the 
most vivid colours Beside the doors is a hand, roughly 
traced on the wall, which is intended to keep off the evil 
eye. Fez certainly possesses a few attractive Jewish 
interiors, but the mania for vivid colours is as prevalent 
among the rich as among the pool, and spoils the effect of 
the panelling and plaster reliefs. It is natural that the 
terraces should form the chief pleasure-ground for a com- 
munity that leaves its Mellah as seldom as possible. There, 
on days of festival, the gilded Jewish youth disports itself in 
silk kaftans of the most alluring shades, and djsllabas in 
which the imagination has been given full scope. 

The medical service is in the hands of two Jewish 
doctors of German origin, and a Spanish physician. The 
two schools of the Jewish Alliance, with the libiary and 
societies connected with them, form the sole elements of 
culture in the Mellah. Although the first school has 
already been twenty years m existence, ideas are still 
primitive, and the Rabbis reactionary. The native ritual 
has almost disappeared before the Spanish ritual, and the 
former now possesses only a single very old synagogue, 
where a few stubborn lecalcitrants take refuge. The ceme- 
tery, with Its mass of white tombs, remains the centre of 
superstition in the Mellah. It possesses two famous saints, 
the Rabbi Abner, whose sons are still alive, and a woman, 
Solica Hachuel, who, three-quarters of a century ago pre- 
ferred, so the story goes, to die a martyr’s death rather 
than be converted to Mohammedanism, preparatory to her 
entrance into the imperial harem. The tombs of these 
saints are honeycombed with niches, in which oils and 
tapers are continually kept burning by the devotion of the 
community. Quite close to them, in the middle of the 
centre, little houses have been built for the reception of 
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invalids, who wish to spend several days in the immediate 
vicinity of the saints, in the hope of securing a miraculous 
cure by their intei cession. 

I was piesent at the celebration of the Jewish Passover in 
a Flench house in the Mellah, one of the six or seven of its 
kind among the Jews of Fez. The head of the Boutbol 
family, now dead, had settled at Mascara in Algeria, where 
he acquired French natuialisation. It would appear that 
we have made a great acquisition in the Boutbol family. 
They are fine fellows, quite well-off, and veiy much 
respected in the Mellah. One of the brothers has recently 
completed his term of service in the ist Zouaves, at Fort- 
National, and another is employed in the French post- 
office, The whole family assembled in the little house of 
the elder brother, to celebiatc the Passovei. In the best 
room stood the table of the Passovei, and at the dooi of the 
chamber was the customary mczouza, the roll of parchment, 
placed under glass and containing the Jewish Schema, or 
articles of faith, which must be leverently kissed on entering 
01 leaving the house. The feast of the Passovei lasts for 
eight days in tile MelJahs. It begins, on a certain day, 
aftei the evening prayer, and ends the following week, by 
a night of rejoicing (/et/i Mimauna), Duiing the sacred 
week, the shops are closed, and the whole population gives 
itself over to the loiteiing that characterises days of festival. 
On the two first evenings the ceiemony of the Passover 
takes place. It is called seder, and the same name is given 
to the table pi epared for the repast. 

This table is decorated with flowers and fruit. The 
whole family, including the seivants, sit down at it together. 
The ceremony, in which the dinner is a mere episode, lasts 
for four or five hours. It is really a very animated scene, m 
which all the members of the family, great and small, play 
a part, under the direction of their head, while they 
listen to the story of the miseries of Israel in Egypt, the 
incidents of the Exodus, and rejoice in the joy of the de- 
liverance. 

After the wine has been blest, the head of the household 
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intones the words of the little traditional book,i containing 
the haggada, oi stories relating to the Exodus, which were 
collected by a group of Rabbis in the first days of the 
Talmud, He reads first in Hebrew, then in Arabic, and 
each of the children also reads a passage — all this in the 
midst of a cioss-fire of questions, the gaiety of those who 
assist in the rite, and even childish jests which have been 
handed down from generation to generation The gaiety 
IS kept up by four glasses of unmixed wine, which inteirupt 
the ceremony at determinate points, and aie drunk at a 
single diaught, after a few drops of pure watei {tnezigha) 
have been poured into them to purify them. 

The ritual itself centies round a numbei of symbols, 
which are placed on a plate, set, at the beginning of the 
ceremony, m fiont of the head of a family, beneath a cover- 
ing of cloth. The plate contains several rolls of unleavened 
bread, of the kind that must be eaten throughout the whole 
week, in remembrance of the hasty flight of their Jewish 
ancestors from Egypt ; three other unleavened loaves 
[chemoura) to be employed in the blessing of the bread ; 
lettuces, m token of bitterness ; celery, to indicate suffer- 
ing i an egg, which brings good luck ; a piece of meat, to 
recall the sacrifices of the olden days ; lastly, balls {liamseib) 
made of dates, nuts, and almonds, and intended to symbolise 
the cement with which the Israelites built the Egyptian 
monuments. The unleavened loaves and these balls are 
made by the Rabbis, who distribute them throughout all the 
houses. At the moment when the real s^der begins, the 
symbolic plate is passed over the heads of all the guests, 
whilst the head of the family pronounces the formula, 
“ Once we were in Egypt — .” Then he begins the 
haggada, displaying, meanwhile, the unleavened bread, and 
singing, “ Behold the bread of affliction.” Then follow 
the anecdotes, and, each time that an idea presents itself, 
the patriarch points towards the plate, to indicate its symbol. 

* Almost all the Hebrew books used in the Mellahs are supplied by a 
large Jewish puljlishmg-house in Vienna. 
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In this way he tells the story of the sufferings of Israel, and 
the plagues of Egypt. In turn, he divides the celeiy soaked 
in vinegar, the lettuce, and the rolls among all the guests, 
who must make an inclination to the side when they are 
eating them. 

At the lecital of the passage of the Red Sea, the 
patriarch cuts a roll in two, to indicate the miraculous 
division of the waves ; and when Isiael has escaped from 
the pursuit of Phaiaoh, one of the boys makes a pietence 
of entering the room with a stick in his hand, asking, 
“ Wheie is Israel?” and, in reply, the jeering children 
bid him go seek in all the corners the liberated people. 
When the stories aie at an end, hands are washed, prayer 
is said, and the meal begins after the patriarch has blessed 
the unleavened loaves, as he pronounces the Barroukh alta 
Adona'l — “Blessed be God, who grants us to eat this 
bread.” 

The dinner ended, the sufferings of Israel are forgotten. 
The whole household is en fhe. It sings pmnonim, 
humorous songs, like the fable of the cat Phaiaoh and 
the mouse Israel, or laudatory poems, which exalt the 
splendour of the chosen people. Then the two last glasses 
of wine are drunk, and the whole family rises from the 
table, giving Jerusalem as a rendezvous for the next year. 

The Universal Jewish Alliance has taken upon itself the 
task of introducing the first elements of European culture 
into these unhappy communities. It inaugurated its scho- 
lastic work by the creation, immediately after its own 
foundation, of a Jewish school in Tetouan. Other schools 
have been opened since then, and have even increased in 
number during the last few years. At the present moment, 
there are Jewish schools in existence at Tangiei, Tetouan, 
Earache, Rabat, Casablanca, Mogadoi, Fez, and Marrakech, 
with a roll of 2503 children, of whom 1699 are boys and 
804 girls. 

The schools of the Alliance are directed by a staff ot 
masters and mistresses from all the Jewish settlements in 
the Mediterranean, who have been educated at the Jewish 
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“£cole Normale” of Auteuil. As a rule, they leave 
nothing to be desired in their zeal and their behaviour. 
Those who find themselves the sole Europeanised Jews 
in the isolation of the Mellahs of the interior fulfil their 
role of KulturtrSger with the utmost devotion. They steel 
themselves to bear patiently the intrigues of Rabbis, who 
are jealous of their scholastic competition, and the lesistance 
shown by local orthodoxy to the liberal spirit they have 
brought fiom Europe. To avoid ruffling the feelings of 
the communities, the Alliance is caieful to open schools 
only in the towns in which the Mamnad has given proofs 
of goodwill beforehand, by engaging to provide a suitable 
giant. But even this precaution appears to be insufficient, 
for the school at Mekinez, which was opened two years 
ago, is now without pupils, owing to the attitude of opposi- 
tion assumed by the Mellah. 

In spite of eveiything, the efforts of the Jewish Alliance 
have already had appreciable results, and on the coast they 
are in a fair way to effect a transformation. The native 
Jews tend more and more to adopt European manners, a 
tendency which does not, perhaps, assume its most fortunate 
aspect in their adaption of our clothes and our fashions. 
This change in dress appears to be the counterpart of a 
change in ways of thinking, and the children, in the 
Mellahs of the interior, are gradually coming to dress like 
European children. It is only just to allow that these 
changes are not merely external. They bring with them 
better tendencies in customs, ways of life, and, to a certain 
extent, in character. 

No Frenchman could visit the schools of the Jewish 
Alliance m Morocco without experiencing feelings both 
of pleasure and of gratitude. A great proportion of the 
time m these schools is devoted to the study of Hebrew, 
which is used as the liturgical language in the Jewish com- 
munities. They teach Spanish too, which is the mother 
tongue of a large proportion of the Jews of the Gharb, and 
which IS employed by Jewish merchants in the north 
of the country in theii business correspondence, although 
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in Hebraic characters. Finally, English is taught as one of 
the living languages, to gain the support of the Anglo- 
Jewish Association, a puiely British branch of the Alliance, 
which exacts this pi ice for its contributions to the schools 
of Morocco. 

But French is the language of general instruction, and 
that is sufficient to make the schools, in reality, French 
schools. The maps on the walls aie French, and French 
books, published at Constantinople foi the use of the schools 
of the Levant, have been chosen as text-books. In all the 
classes, the ten commandments in French are hung from 
the walls in big letters, and the libiaries contain practically 
no books but French works. It is thus our language and 
our ideas that the young Jew prefers to acquire in the 
schools of the Alliance. 

Thanks to them, French is spreading, veiy appreciably, 
in all the ports of the coast, and even, to a small degree, in 
the interior. Undei the influence of old scholars of the 
Alliance, who have set up as merchants, commercial corre- 
spondence is beginning to be carried on in French ; so 
much so that the Jewish Alliance seems in a fair way to 
render us — failing the Catholic schools, which are Spanish, 
and the Franco-Arabic schools, whose work is just begin- 
ning — a service which may be considered, with a due regard 
to proportion, as analogous to that which we owe to the 
Catholic missions in the East, 
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Frz, May, 1903. 

The chief pleasure for a European lesident of Fez is to get 
on horseback and make one of the many charming excur- 
sions offered by the environs. As soon as one is outside the 
walls, one need only climb one of the slopes that border 
the river Fez on the north and the south to get an impres- 
sion of the charm of this delightful city, which is the marvel 
of North-West Africa. 

No people seem to have been better acquainted than the 
Moors with the art of choosing the site of a city, of budding 
it on some kindly declivity, which enables each terrace to 
enjoy the same fiee air and the same landscape, the ait of 
making then cities nestle amid the green, and display a 
mass of white houses that descend, one above the other, 
towards the valley or the sea. Situated at the meeting- 
place of a series of valleys which conveige towards the river, 
and swell it, a little lower down, with its tiibutary the 
Sebou, Fez el-Bali appears, from whatever side one views it, 
as a grey mass, whose size vaiies with the distance, and 
which nestles in a hollow suirounded with gardens, piercing 
the sky with its tiled and pointed minarets. 

As one rides, one sees, it may be, the whole city, or perhaps 
only a single corner, framed in the circle of the neighbour- 
ing hills ; but the minaret and green-tiled roof of Moulay 
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Ediiss never fail to form the centre of the picture. The 
tomb of the patron saint is the glory and safeguard of Fez. 
It IS the first object that meets one’s eyes, and on all the 
roads, as soon as travellers on their way to the capital 
catch sight of it, they fall into a religious reverie, bring the 
right hand, first to the forehead, then to the mouth, and 
pronounce a formula of invocation ; “ Chai' lillah, ya 
Moulay Edriss ! ” (Ask for me something of God, O 
Moulay Edriss !) Or else ; “ Mtaa allah Iillah, ya 
Moulay Edriss ' ” (That which is God’s belongeth unto 
God, O Moulay Edriss.) 

Unfortunately, the present moment is not favourable for 
long excursions round Fez. In ordinary times, the Berber 
mountain tribes sometimes render the territory, within 
quite a close radius of the city, by no means secure. But 
the present times are paiticularly troubled. The presence 
of the elusive Bou Hamaia at a shoit distance, and the 
evil lumours abroad concerning Moulay Abdelaziz, have 
agitated people’s minds, and extended the zone of dis- 
turbance to the very gates of the capital. 

During the six weeks in whicii tiie mahalla of Si 
el-Mehdi el-Menehbi succeeded in penetiating to the 
heart of the Djebel, and thus asserting the Sheieefian 
authority once more, one could explore the environs of 
Fez with the greatest freedom. But when the Aid el- 
Kebir had recalled the unsuccessful troops, and the city 
was surrounded by masses of men, weaned by the campaign, 
and ripe for desertion or violence, the Makhzen warned 
Europeans to be careful. The gardens at the very gates of 
the city were invaded and stripped by the askar. The 
noua'ih cavalry fed their horses on the green corn and 
barley throughout the country side, and peasants from 
neighbouring damn were constantly being held up by 
armed men, when bringing their commodities on their little 
asses to the city. A Jew was assassinated in the Lemta, 
and the Zemmour contingent, which was camped under 
the walls of Fez el-Djedid, forced its way into the Dar 
el-Makhzen, obtained rifies there, pillaged several shops in 
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the bazaar, and poured insults on the Europeans, as they 
came in or went out by Bab es-Segma. One day, several 
excitable Berbers amused themselves by pretending to take 
aim at us with their rifles, when we were riding along the 
banks of the nvei Fez. 

Towards the north, Fez has a backgiound of mountainous 
country which rises fiom the plain of the Beni-Hasen, begins 
in the peak of the Shcrarda, and follows up the left bank of 
the Scbou. It consists of little chains in the shape of a fan, 
which unite in the mountain mass of the Zeilioun, and 
thence connect, by a low plateau, the whole system of 
the Middle Atlas. The last of these chains reaches a 
height of 2800 feet in the Zakgh mountain, which ovei- 
hangs Fez el-Bali. From the Tghat, which piecedes Fez 
el-Djedid, to the Zalagh, stretches a deep valley with 
lavines, whose wateis join the Fez a little below the city. 
If one leaves the city by Bab el-Mahrouq or Bab el-Guissa, 
the giound rises rapidly on the two slopes of the rocky 
spur on which he the tombs of the Mennids. The slopes 
are covered with olive plantations, suriounded by aloe 
hedges. Under the scattered trees run the lines of vine- 
piops, and spring has sown the clayey soil with a carpet of 
little flowers of many colouis. The villages, with then 
thatched houses of white stone, follow each other half-way 
up the slope, and, right in the background, on the line of 
the crest of the Guebgueb mountain, the Koubba of Sidi 
Ahmed el-Bernousi peeps out from amid the green. Sidi 
Ahmed, a membei of the Djebel tribe of the Bianes, was 
a famous scholai who studied at Fez. He lived in the 
twelfth century, and was the pupil and comrade of Sidi 
Bou Medien, the celebrated patron of Tlemcen. Both of 
them were in the habit of praying on the mountain, and 
Sidi Ahmed, when his master had left him to go to Algeria, 
transferred his hermitage to the very spot where his miracle- 
working tomb is worshipped to-day. 

The long rocky ciest of the Zalagh, and the round 
summit of the Tghat, are both equally good points from 
which to get a view of the countiy round about Fez. It 
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takes two hours to reach either of them. As one looks 
down, a wonderful panorama unfolds itself. In the fore- 
giound, the grey and now indistinct mass of the city, set 
m the green of the gardens and the olive-trees that frame 
it — the great plain of the Sais, bare and dark, with the 
river Fez glittering in tire sunlight as it winds its way 
across it. In the very centre of the plain, the ancient 
Kasbah of Ras el-Ma shows black and massive, and the 
two salt ponds of Douiets appear like round white spots 
at the very foot of the Tghat, On the north-east the 
valley of the Sebou runs down, narrow and gieen, from the 
mountains, with the rivei following its devious course 
between two ranges of hills. On the other side rise the 
confused masses of the DJebel mountains, their gray slopes 
scaried with ravines, in which the tributaries of the Sebou, 
the Innaouen, the Leben, and the Ouargha have cut three 
paiallel lines, and, in the far background, the still loftier 
wall of the Rif, behind which lies the Mediterranean. 

Towards the east, a profound depression between the 
Djebel and the long sharp mountain of the Riata marks the 
pass of Taza, which separates the Djebel from the Berber 
tribes, and forms the natural passage towards Eastern 
Morocco and Algeria — then the snowy chaim of the Beni 
Ouaram, and the mountain mass of the Ait-Youssi, sloping 
down till it joins the plain of the Sais, whilst behind and 
above it appear the loftier mountains of the Beni-Mguild 
and the snow-capped peak of Ayan, in the veiy heart of the 
Middle Atlas. The low plateau of the Beni-M'tir sweeps 
round the Sais to unite the Ait-Youssi with the crags ot 
the Zerhoun, whose jagged ridge bars the western horizon. 

Wherever one turns, the eye is met by immense masses 
of mountains, stretching from the coastal chain of the Rif 
to the beginnings of the Moulouya, and the extremities ot 
the Middle Atlas, and thus embracing the greater portion 
of Northern Morocco. Save in the Sais the giound is 
always hilly. The tints are uniformly gray, chequered by 
dark shadows, which vary with the light and the contour 
of the soil. The greyish foliage of the olives is in com- 
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plete harmony with the dominant tints of the clayey 
countries, and, when Morocco has begun to attract 
tourists to its northern capital, it is piobable that the 
summits of the Zakgh and the Tghat will be the 
favourite view-points in the whole of North-West Afiica. 
The northern slopes of the Zalagh descend rapidly towards 
the Sebou in glades coveied with dense olive plantations, 
It IS a favoured region, where the abundance of the water 
produces a generous growth of flowers and herbage. Deep 
paths cut their way through the olive-hedges, tlie sweet- 
briais, and the hawthorn. One could imagine oneself in 
one of the richest and most highly cultivated regions of the 
south of Europe. Half-way up the slope are the white 
buildings of the azib of a Fasi merchant, Ben Chkroun. 
It is a charming spot to camp in. The tents aie pitched 
on some open piece of giound among the olive-trees, and 
thiough the sparse foliage one catches sight of the lather 
blurred contours of the grey Djebel and the isolated moun- 
tain on which the famous zaouYa of Moulay Bou Cheta is 
situated. 

The hilly country which extends to the north-west of 
Fez, from the Zalagh to the Ghat, bears the name of 
Lemta. It is not assigned to any special tribe, and is in- 
habited, for the most part, by Djebala and Riffians The 
latter have settled in little gioups of houses, sprinkled over 
the slopes, and are employed in the azik belonging to in- 
habitants of Fez. In this way Lemta is attached to Fez by 
so many ties that the Makhzen has entrusted its administra- 
tion to the Governoi of Fez el-Bah. It is a tiny region, 
which forms a narrow strip, and after one has left the 
valleys that adjoin the Tghat and the Zalagh the first 
slopes belong to the tribe of the Ouled-Djamaa. 

It is a very pleasant trip to descend through the olive- 
trees of Lemta and reach, after three hours, the bare slopes 
which border the course of the Sebou. In this way one 
arrives at a douar of wretched huts, surrounded by a thorn 
hedge. The spot is called Mersiya, and is a Makhzen 
ozib^ and its inhabitants are mernbers of the Ouled-Djamaa 
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tribe. The village is built on a slight rise, not far from the 
river. On the other bank rises a long hill, of a peculiar 
greyish tint, which succeeds in standing out against the 
uniform grey of the landscape. Behind this hill flows the 
tributary of the river Innaouen. Its rounded summit has 
gained it the name of Chouachi (the little caps), and it is a 
distinct landmark for the whole country, indicating the 
beginning of the valley of the Innaouen. To return from 
Mersiya to Fez takes a journey of two hours, following 
up the bed of the Sebou. The river winds between two 
low banks in a verdant hollow, which cuts across the grey 
hills. The bottom of the valley is covered with gorse and 
tamarisks, among which droves of cattle and horses find 
pasturage. Numbers of douars nestle at the foot of the 
slope, those on the left bank belonging to the Ouled- 
Djamaa, those on the right to the Ouled el-Hadj. A great 
block of black rocks on the right bank marks the half-way 
point of the road to Fez. Then we reach the opening of 
the valley of the Fez, which huriies down fiom the city to 
join the Sebou. Before it reaches the plain the river winds 
lound hills planted with olives. Wherever the canals have 
carried their beneficent moistuie, arise, amid thick vegeta- 
tion, gardens of orange-trees, lemon-trees, almonds and 
pomegranates, separated from one another by enclosures of 
reeds and dry branches. A few palm-trees laise their 
isolated crests above this mass of sombie foliage, which 
ends only at the foot of the eastern walls of Fez. The 
gardens occupy the depths of the valleys, and the slopes 
above them are given over to vegetable-growing, and covered 
with fields of beans and tomatoes. The road crosses the 
ravine of the Fez by a bridge of a single aich, the bridge of 
Ben Tato, and mounts rapidly to the sole gate on the east 
side of the city, Bab Sidi Bou Djida, which receives its 
name from a neighbouring Koubba. The gardens of the 
river Fez belong to people in the city, and supply the 
greater portion of the fruit and vegetables consumed by the 
population. Nearly all the gardeners who cultivate them 
are Djebala. The systems of canals and cultivation require 
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an administration and ofBcials of their own. The whole 
of the garden department is controlled by half-a-dozen 
special functionaries, elected by the Makhzen, the Ch'mkh 
el-fellaha (Sheikhs of the cultivators). These officials act as 
judges in all disputes, and have at their head a Kaid, who 
IS controller of the garden department. This Kaid, in his 
turn, nominates an assistant, the mmd el-med — master of the 
river — whose duty it is to distribute the watei among the 
different allotments, accoiding to the traditional regulations. 
As a general rule each garden receives the water once a 
fortnight. 

The real eastern route leaves Fez by Bab Fetouh, the south 
gate. Aftei leaving the city, it follows the walls, descends 
through the olive-plantations, and, in thiee-quaiters of an 
hour, reaches the bank of the Sebou, where the principal 
Shereefian mahnlla was encamped during the present agita- 
tion. After crossing the river by a bridge of eight massive 
arches, it ascends the long hills that bar the eastern horizon 
of Fez. It takes two hours to reach the highest point, 
Mtafi, which dominates the whole region and commands 
the communications with Eastern Morocco and Algeria. 
It is the most important strategic point in the vicinity of 
Fez, and that is why the Makhzen holds it with a little 
scouting mahalla as an advance post. The Mtafi are 
situated on the boundary between the territory of the 
Ouled el-Hadj and that of the Hayaina. The view is far 
from being as attractive as that from the Zalagh or the 
Tghat. It extends over the succession of bare and mono- 
tonous hills which descend towards the Innaouen, and there 
close in to form the narrow river-bed as far as the pass of 
Taza, All the same, as Mtafi looks sheer down on the 
Sebou, it is the best point of observation to enable one to 
get a comprehensive view of the higher reaches of the river, 
whose windings ascend thiough a widening valley, across 
bean-fields, before enteimg the narrow gorge, about six hours 
from Fez, which continues up to the sources of the river. 

The gorge of the Sebou is, it would appear, a very 
pleasant trip, but the times are so bad that it is, at present, 
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impracticable. The teiritory in which it is situated belongs, 
it IS true, to the tribe of the Beni-Sadden, and the iiver 
takes its rise in the equally submissive tribe of the Beni- 
Yazgha, but these tribes are on the very borders of the 
Bhd es-Siba. The present disturbance and the foimidable 
proximity of the unruly Berber tribes render the spot insecuie. 
The two banks of the Sebou are shared by three tribes — 
the Ouled el-Hadj, the Beni-Sadden, and the Beni-Yazgha. 
The Ouled el-Hadj are an Arab tta'iba tribe. They form 
a clan of the gieat tribe of the same name, which is settled 
on the Moulouya, and must have been transplanted to theii 
piesent teintoiy in the beginning of last century. Theii 
Kaid IS the Governoi of Fez el-Bali. The Beni-Sadden 
and the Beni-Yazgha are Berbei natbn tubes. They occupy 
a deep recess in the uppei valley of the Sebou, between the 
two great tribes of the Beni-Ouarain and the Ait-Youssi. 
No doubt they are clans detached fiom ancient tribes, and 
each possesses a Kaid of its own 

At two hours’ distance from Fez runs a deep valley on 
the left bank of the Sebou. Here the Sebou is joined by 
the Haiazem, a little stream that comes from the borders of 
the Sais, a few miles faither on. At the point where the 
valley is narrowest, the Harazem is swollen by a waim sul- 
phurous spring, which issues from a piece of rising ground. 
The warmth of the waters has fostered the growth of a 
little oasis of date-palms, quite unique in the vicinity of 
Fez, which shelters the buildings and the fields of an a%ib. 
The oasis and its a%\b form the zaouia of Sidi Harazem, 
and are not accessible to Christians, who must content them- 
selves with admiiing the palm-wood from the surrounding 
heights. 

On the south, the walls of Fez look out on the gardens 
of the river ez-Zitoun, a branch of the Fez, and a succession 
of valleys, which mount gradually towards the eastern ex- 
tieraity of the plain of the Sais. The slopes are covered 
with plantations of olives and vines, enclosed by aloe hedges, 
and the last mound, which dominates the valley of the 
§ebou, is crowned by an old fort, the Dar bert Amar, 
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It takes one five hours, leaving Fez by Bab Fetouh, to 
leach the little town of Sfrou, which is some nineteen miles 
to the south of Fez. The short trip is rendered difficult by 
the proximity of the Berber tribes, and, during the present 
disturbances, necessitates a regular expedition. The Makh- 
zen, before letting us start on the 17th of February, insisted 
on sending to Sfrou for two of the Kaid el-Youssi’s horse- 
men, and a dozen armed peasants to serve as our escort. 
We were accompanied, besides, by a little detachment of 
the tabor of the Sherarda, to sec to the safety of the camp. 
So many precautions were pci haps unnecessary, for nothing 
disquieting appeared on the road, which was occupied by 
a peaceable scries of convoys of mules, The road itself is 
one of the great highways of the country and leads by the 
high valley of the Moulouya to the Tafilelt. 

The track was through dwarf palms and asphodels, with 
clumps of jujube-trees and gorse, which is just bursting into 
its yellow blossoms. It cuts across the rising ground which 
separates the Sais from the valley of the Sebou, and, on the 
left, inequalities of ground begin to appear with little streams 
flowing down to the river. The douars, placed at different 
stages on the higliway, belong to the Sherarda tribe, whose 
members have been transplanted to this region in order to 
secure the safety of the route. They are thus the neigh- 
bours of the Ouled el-Hadj, whose villages extend to the 
first hills that border the left bank of tbe Sebou. Gradually 
the mountainous mass of the Ait-Youssi draws nearer, with 
the Kandar mountain thrown forward as an advance-guard 
into the plain. The track ascends its first slope to descend 
almost immediately into the valley of the river Sfrou, which 
flows towards the Sebou. At the point where the valley 
leaves the mountains, the city lies concealed in a vast stretch 
of irrigated gardens. The pride of the region, the cherry- 
trees, spring up in great numbers by the side of olives, 
pomegranates, and oranges. 

At the gate of Sfrou, we are met by the only two in- 
habitants of the city who are under French protection 
— an Algerian, Si Benatssa ben Djilali, who is a wealthy 
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proprietor, and Ichoah Sabah, a Moroccan Jew, who has 
received French natuialisation. The latter has foi several 
years possessed a jeweller’s business in Sainte-Barbe of the 
Tlelat, in the province of Oran, and has become, like so 
many others, a naturalised Frenchman. 

Oui camp is pitched in a large oiange-garden near the 
walls, but inside the city, the property of a Shereef, Moulay 
Abdesselam ben Diiss. The city is a straggling group of 
white houses, descending the two banks of the river, amid 
the gieen of the gardens. Near the nothein gate is a 
fondak, marking an outwork of the walls. The city 
is dominated by the minarets of its five mosques, the mass 
of the Mellah, which is within its centie, and the lofty 
dwelling of Kaid el-Youssi, with a terrace that overlooks 
the whole countryside. The enclosiiie is hermetically 
sealed. It has even been thought necessary to secure the 
river above the city by a fortified bridge. Below, the 
Sfrou breaks into waterfalls in a deep ravine, so that on 
that side the defences are natural. 

The appearance of Sfrou hardly gives one an impression 
of secuiity. During the night, even in ordinary times, the 
gates aie guarded by sentinels, and the country people 
have their arms taken from them before they enter the 
city. In fact, the city is within a dangerous zone, on the 
frontiers of numerous tubes, and at the very foot of the 
Berber mountains. Only a few bundled yards above Sfrou 
the river issues from a nariow gorge, m which it has 
traversed the high plateau that precedes the mountain mass 
of the Ait-Youssi. The ravine, which is very picturesque, 
is commanded on one side by the Koubba of Sidi bou 
Sernn, on the other by the fortified walls of a number 
of granaiies [mers] belonging to Kaid el-Youssi At 
the veiy mouth of the gorge is the little fortified village 
of Qalaa, with its houses attached to one another, and 
presenting, from the outside, an unbroken and solid 
front. 

Qalaa is reckoned as part of Sfrou, and constitutes one 
of the five quarteis of the city. The population comprises 
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about six thousand inhabitants, a little less than half of 
whom aie Jews. The people of Sfrou are a hybrid mix- 
ture of Berbers from the different tribes, or Moorish 
merchants in a small way fiom Fez. The most compact 
group is formed by the Ait-Youssi, who occupy a special 
quarter, which centres round the dwelling of their Kaid 
The bazaai of Sfiou is of considerable importance, and 
contains a great many shops. A good number of the 
mei chants wear the green tuiban of the Derqaoua, and are 
connected with that branch of the fraternity which has 
Its headquarteis in the %aouia of Mdaghia to the north 
of the Tafilelt. The staple aiticle of commerce is wool, 
which is despatched by way of Fez. Loc.il industiies 
include a whole series of mills langed along the liver bank, 
employed in pressing oil or maniifactuimg soap. The 
Berber tribes of the vicinity, and especially the Ait-Youssi, 
come to get their provisions at Sfrou, and the Jews of the 
Mellah go as far afield as the Moulouya, to visit the local 
maikets in their capacity of biokers. 

The city of Sfrou was dependent, till quite lately, on 
the Governoi of Fez el-Djedid, who was represented m 
it by a Khalifa, but the Makhzen has just assigned the 
Governorship of Sfrou to Kaid Omar el-Youssi, in lecom- 
pense for the services he rendered in the expedition against 
Bou Hamara. Omar el-Youssi is now the only Kaid of his 
tribe, which used to possess four. He has thus become 
a very powerful noble, as the chief of one of the greatest 
Berber tribes, and it was he who, at the head of the 
Berber contingents, saved the Makhzen this winter. The 
Ait-Youssi are divided into two principal clans — the Ait- 
Halli and the Ait-Messaoud-Ouah, whose rivalries have 
often led to bloodshed. Kaid el-Hosein el-Hallioui set 
himself up as the rival of Kaid Omar. Eighteen months 
ago he came and established himself at Sfrou, which im- 
mediately split up into two hostile camps. For three 
months a fusillade went on from the top of the minarets 
and the terraces of the houses, many of which still 
bear the traces of the battle. Omar el-Youssi emerged 
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victorious from the brawl. He pursued his rival, destroyed 
his Kasbah, and from that time has been sole mastei of the 
whole tribe. Hossein el-Hallioui has taken refuge in the 
zamia of Moulay Edriss at Fez. 

The house of Kaid el-Youssi contains a great riadh of 
recent constitution, where the earthenware fittings and the 
plantations are just being completed. Si Mohammed ben 
Omar, one of the sons of the Kaid, who acts as his Khalifa, 
received us at lunch. He is still quite a young man, 
brought up in the country, like most of the Berbers. He 
is very shy, and keeps somewhat apait, surrounded by the 
little band of feqihs and tolba^ always in attendance on the 
great Kaids. The lunch and the music were purely 
Arabic, but the carpets on which the table was placed 
were decorated with fringes in regular lines, of a type 
peculiar to the Ait-Y oussi, and the first course consisted ot 
dates, according to the custom in all this territory of the 
Atlas. Si Mohammed escorted us with his hoisemen far 
into the Sais, to a point where the road to Fez is no longer 
menaced by the djeicb (cavalry raids) of the Beni-Ourain, 
the Beni-M’tir, and even the Ouled el-Hadj> who from 
time to time cut the communications with the capital. 
On our way back we passed by B’halil, a large village, an 
hour distant from Sfrou, on the last slopes of the Kandar 
mountain. Its population of some five to six thousand 
souls lives in wretched stone houses, or caverns hollowed 
out in the very friable soil. These primitive dwellings 
take advantage of the contours of the ground, hiding in 
the recesses of the rocks, and it is only when one descends 
towards the Sais, across the olive plantations, that one gets 
a comprehensive view of the village, which climbs the two 
sides of a rocky valley, in the form of an amphitheatre. 

The B’halil form a distinct territory by themselves. 
They are Arabised Berbers, and are the descendants of a 
clan jthat was borrowed from the Zerhoun, in order to 
ensure the security of the territory beyond the route of 
Sfrou — a security which still leaves so much to be desired. 
The B’halil are dependent at present on Kaid el-Youssi, 
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though they in no way belong to his tribe. It is a short 
four hours’ descent from B’halil to Fez. 

Beyond the wall of Fez el-Djedid, which bounds the 
city towards the west, and bars the whole valley of the 
Fez, extends the plain of the Sais, with the sombre mass 
of the Zerhoun marking its boundary in the distance. 
The Sais is a rich plain, fertilised by the widespread water 
system. It benefits by numbers of springs and the streams 
that flow down from the hills of the Beni-M’tir, to unite in 
forming the river Fez. Farther on it is watered by the 
network of the tributaries of the river Mekkes, which 
flows through the hills of the Sheraga before joining the 
Sebou. The Sais grows corn and barley. Herds find 
pasture by the banks of the Fez, whose deep stream winds 
level with the plains, like one of our own rivers. In the 
parts not under cultivation, the ground is covered with 
dwarf palms, asphodel plants, jujube-trees, and fennel, 
where sheep find pasturage. It is the hunting-ground of 
the Fasis, and contains some red partridge, with plenty of 
ducks and water-fowl in the marshy spots 

The population of the Sais is not aboriginal, and does 
not belong to any special tribe. The douars are composed 
of families from the different quarters of the Empire, taken 
either from the Makhzen tribes, to secure the highways, 
or from the Eastern tribes of Morocco, whose migrations 
an attempt was made to regulate. For this reason the high- 
way to Sfrou IS occupied by Sherarda villages, whilst some 
Sheraga douars are scattered throughout the plain. Here 
one meets little detached clans of the Eastern tribes — the 
Mahaia, the Doui-Mania, and even the Ouled-Sidi-Sheikh. 

The Makhzen has considered it useless to assign this 
mosaic of tribes to a single Kaid. The douars, which are 
occupied by Makhzen clans, are under the jurisdiction of 
their respective guich Pashas, whilst the others are arbitrarily 
distributed between the Governors of Fez and the Kaids 
of the neighbourhood. A good number of them are under 
the administration of the Governor of Fez el-Bali. Such a 
confusion is not calculated to make for the security of the 
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Sais, since it divides up the responsibility. The result is 
that the region has a very bad name, and is justly looked 
upon as unsafe. Travellers who set out from Fez are 
always very careful to start from the city early enough to 
enable them to liave passed the dangerous zone of the plain 
before sunset. 

Thanks to the inigations, several olive, oiange, and 
pomegranate gardens, screened by poplais and enclosed in 
hedges of reeds, have grown up in the environs of Fez. 
The laigest is that of the Dar Debibagh, about two miles 
to the south-west of the city. One leaches it by crossing 
the maishes of the Fez by the Kantara Touila (the long 
bridge) which runs by the walls of the Aguedal. The 
Dar Debibagh (house of the little tannei) is composed of 
a rectangulai garden, with a Kasbah in the background, 
where four corners are flanked by massive towers. At the 
foot of the walls are the noualas^ inhabited by the aza'ihi^a 
(agricultural labourers) of the domain which belongs to the 
Sultan. The Dar Debibagh was created by the Sultan 
Moulay Abdallah in 1 729. This prince had to besiege the 
capital several times in the couise of the prolonged up- 
heavals that succeeded the death of the great Moulay Ismail. 
He took advantage of the fact to build himself a pleasant 
residence near the besieged city, and so the Dar Debibagh — 
like Santa-Fe in front of Granada, and Mansourah at the 
gates ofTlemcen — owed its existence to a siege of Fez 
which seemed likely to be indefinitely prolonged. 

About seven miles to the west of Fez, the ground forms 
a sudden hollow, and, from two different points, two large, 
fully formed streams gush forth, spread through the gieen 
valley, and soon unite to form the rivei Fez. One of 
these springs is particularly charming. The water leaves 
a little grotto in the form of a cascade, and falls into a basin 
overgrown with furze. On the height above the grotto 
appear the black walls of an abandoned Kasbah, a few 
trees, and the tents of a clauar. The spot is called Ras 
el-Ma (the fountain head) When the Makhzen is on its 
way to or from Fez, theShereefian mahalla is in the habit 
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of pitching its camp at this spot because of the abundance 
of water. 

Leaving Ras el-Ma, and making for the hills of the Beni- 
M’tir, within an hour one reached another depression of 
the soil. In a hollow, between two walls of porous rocks, 
spreads a vast marsh, overgrown with vegetation, and 
ascending towards the Berber territory. It appears that 
this IS the real reservoir in which the mountain waters 
collect before spreading over the plain which they fertilise. 
Some of the wateis entei subtenanean channels to reappear 
at Ras el-Ma, whilst the rest flows this way and that, 
splitting up into numbers of little streams that flow down 
the slopes in their haste to gam level ground. In the 
centre of the legion of moisture, and a small distance from 
the marsh, are the ruins of a single minaiet within a little 
douar. The minaret has crumbled away to half its height, 
and stoiks have built their nest upon it. The people of the 
Sais call it Essomaa Elmegueiredja — the ruined minaret. 
This was the spot on which the Edrissite prince, so it is 
said, first thought of building his capital, before he decided 
on the site where Fez now stands. 
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Fez, gr/i funs, 1903. 

For more than two months the situation in Northern 
Morocco has been extraordinaiily picturesque. The phase 
of open war has been succeeded by another form of 
disturbance, of a more peculiar, and perhaps a more 
dangerous nature. Bou Hamara is gaining ground step 
by step, though he no longei employs foice, and has ceased 
to threaten the capital. At the same time the Makhzen is 
falling to pieces, and its authority is crumbling away. The 
little order that reigned in the country, is giving place to 
universal anarchy. Brigands arc clearing the mountains 
and occupying the highways. The Djebala and Berber 
horsemen are pillaging at the gates of the cities. It is a 
favourable opportunity for settling old scores between tribes 
and families. The tribes, instead of letting themselves be 
divided, as usual, by the policy of the Makhzen, are coming 
to a tacit agreement among themselves to foil the Govern- 
ment. The strongest tribes are demanding money and 
rifles, others the removal of an unpopular Kaid, and some, 
the abolition of a tax which galls them. They may, indeed, 
demand anything they like, for the Government is not in a 
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position to refuse them the slightest request. It is not only 
too weak to levy the taxes, but must even pay its own 
Kaids to keep them quiet. It is a general rising against the 
central power. The Blad el-Makh%m is gradually shrinking 
to the walled enclosures of the cities, and the Blad es-siba is 
progressively encroaching on the whole country. 

Not that this extraordinary state of things results in very 
great confusion. Communications aie sometimes inter- 
rupted, caravans pillaged, and fatal brawls become more 
fiequent ; but these are ordinary incidents in the life of 
Morocco. The Bedouin population does not attach much 
importance to them, and the urban population, which, as 
more civilised, might be expected to show more disquiet, is 
inclined to look on the bright side of things, and the 
hostility of the Fasis is displayed in their jests at the 
Makhzen’s expense. The score of Europeans, at present 
lost sight of in the interior of Morocco, are so accustomed 
to these alarms, that they ate the first to make fun of them, 
and are not in the slightest degree exercised about their 
safety. The disturbing elements, on the other hand, show 
distinct signs of moderating. Once the agitators have 
gained the object for which they took the field, they do not 
indulge in superfluous demands. If it is some concession on 
the part of the Makhzen, they thank it politely before 
returning home. If, on the contrary, it is a question of 
some raid, they are ready to enter into negotiations, 
according to the customary forms, with a view to making 
restitution. 

If all this disturbance has really some determinate reason 
at the bottom of it, one cannot credit it with any co- 
ordinating idea. Each one behaves himself as he pleases, 
without a thought for his neighbour, and makes the best of 
these fortunate but intermittent periods, in which every 
man can follow his own desires, kill and rob at his 
pleasure, be a lawgiver unto himself, and feel the intoxi- 
cation of absolute independence. It is the invasion of the 
Famtrechty known to the German Middle Ages. So the 
Moroccans are thoroughly enjoying themselves. The tribes 
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fight each othei as readily as the Makhzen, and come and 
go as they please. Their attitude is determined by their 
interests or their captices alone. 

This new state of affairs was inauguiated, in the first 
days of March, by the return of Si el-Mehdi el-Menehbi 
with his mahalla. Si el-Mehdi, as has been said, was 
despatched immediately after the success of the 29th of 
January, in pursuit of Bou Hamara, who was expected to 
have been discouraged by his defeat. The agitator was 
skilful enough to entice the Shereefian mahalla into a 
valley of the Djebel, in the territory of the Senhadja, 
where it was harassed by the highlanders for five months. 
In the end the mahalla., stripped of provisions, and wearied 
by the fruitless campaign, had to be led back to Fez, to 
avoid a general desertion. TJie necessity of a worthy 
celebration of the Aid el-Kebii served as a cloak for the 
retreat. But the news of this confession of weakness spread 
from tribe to tribe, and the tiibesraen bailed the approach 
of one of these happy periods, in which they could amuse 
themselves as they pleased. 

Freed from any danger, as far as the Makhzen was 
concerned, the Rogui celebrated the festival at Taza, 
and scattered appeals broadcast among, the tribes. Every- 
where he published an act of the Adoul, purpoiting to be 
signed by all the Oulemas of Fez, and legitimising the 
Sacred War against Moulay Abdelaziz, who had been 
guilty of betraying the Empire to the English. Legends 
of Bou Hamara increased in numbers. The people of 
Fez spoke without a smile of this extraordinary man, 
who was protected by spirits, and had grown great by the 
power of Moulay Edriss, The day had come when the 
sacred founder of the city had judged it right to bring him 
forward to oppose the iniquities of the Sultan. “ Advance,” 
he had said, “ and men will follow thee,” and that was the 
starting-point of his wonderful power. According to the 
popular belief, his countenance changed colour several 
times during the day. Green in the morning, it was 
yellow in the afternoon and black at night. His tucks 
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raised popular enthusiasm to even greater heights. He 
pretended to receive letteis, which he communicated to 
his followers, and these letters assuied him of the support 
of the most influential Fasis — nay, even of membcis of the 
Maklizen itself. The Sultan himself, he asserted, begged 
him to intervene and rescue him fiom the tyranny of his 
European hangers-on. 

The adherents of the Rogui never questioned his claim to 
be Moulay M’hammed, the full brothei of the Sultan, and 
a little Riffian tribe, wishing to be convinced of the con- 
trary, sent to Fez to request an authentic document to he 
drawn up, and signed by certain Oiilemas and meicliants of 
the city. The Makhzen, though it had taken up the atti- 
tude of treating the Rogui as a conteinptible rascal, could 
not but recognise the ability with which he had played his 
part, and involuntarily took the credit to themselves of 
having produced this man, who, risen from their ranks, had 
enteied so completely into their methods of procedure as 
to be able to arouse so extensive an agitation against them. 
In fact, Bou Hatnaia went on from strength to strength. 
He made for the East, by way of the Kasbah of Messoun 
and Ayoun Sidi Mellouk, and drove back on Melilla and 
Algeria the two Shorfa of the reigning dynasty who had 
been sent to attack him on the rear. His position thus 
secured, he established the base of his agitation at the 
Kasbah of Selouan, between Melilla and Oudjda, and 
out of the reach of the attacks of the Makhzen. 

The Makhzen on its side did its best to make headway 
against him. Every day, by its command, oxen and sheep 
were sacrificed in the Koubba of Moulay Edriss, and the 
coffers of the Edrissite Shot fa, who share in the revenues 
of the sanctuary, were filled by the troubles of the State. 
Besides these attempts to propitiate the patron saint of 
the city, veiy learned tolba were, I am told, requested 
to try what their spells could effect against Bou Hamara. 
Not to be outdistanced m cunning by the Rogui, the Govern- 
ment, too, tried the game of forged letters, and distributed 
a number of them among the disaffected tribes, in the hope 
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of embroiling them with one another, and shaking their 
confidence in Bou Hamara. 

In Morocco there are no journals published which 
might be used by the Government to influence the 
masses ; so the members of the Makhzen undertake to 
spread the favourable repoits, and othei people the 
troublesome comments. Only several very cultured people, 
in residence in the great city, subscribe to the Arabic 
journals of Tunis and Egypt. Under these conditions, 
it was thought that poetry might be qualified to influence 
popular opinion, and a famous poet, El-Hadj Ahmed el- 
Gherabbli, was called upon to compose a qadda for the 
occasion, which was sung from feast to feast by Sheiks 
and Sheikhas. 

“It is the duty of eveiy man to praise God and the, 
Sultan, the Alaouitic Shereef, the ciown of our religion, 
the well-spring of glory, of bounty and of praise, he who 
has imparted to us the gifts of heaven, the sword of justice, 
the queller of revolt. He is heir to the realm of his glorious 
ancestors, to their famous conquests and their power of 
benediction. We ought to rejoice in his success, m the 
defeat of the evil spirit, that has bi ought disquiet into our 
country, deceived the people, and practised magic and 
liotous ways. But what magic can contend against the 
Sultan, and where is the Rogui that has availed to escape 
the consequences of his acts ? 

“ O God, pour thy blessings on the days of our lord 
Abdelaziz, who is the apple of our eyes, 

“ Pour thy blessings on his life and on his days, and aid 
him to destroy the impious ones. 

“ 0 my God, bring destruction on Bou Hamara, the man 
who has deceived the people — bring destruction on him, I 
implore thee by the Prophet. May I see all that he has 
built straightway destroyed, and himself arrested and ex- 
posed to the most terrible punishments. He has come like 
a braggart to the lions’ dwelling, but can the jackal measure 
himself with a lion ? He entered a deep sea, with tossing 
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waves, and did not fear to drown himself therein. He 
dreamed that he had in his hands the reality of power, 
but he awoke and saw nought but wind and smoke. He 
makes pictence of belonging to a warlike line, and of having 
at his disposal the King of the Genii. Some persons devoid 
of sense have followed him, but wise men see the truth. 

“ O my God . . . 

“ Speedily our lord prepared a harka, composed of the 
Haouz and all the Arabs of the land. 

“The horsemen of the Diara^ came in great force, with 
the Haha, the Chtouka and the Chiadma : from the Glaoui, 
the Mtouga, many a noble horseman • from the Goundafi, 
and Amsmiz, men that stood theii ground against the foe ; 
from the Tadliz, men of the Haouasa, and the Serarna, of 
the tribe of Demnat, of the Haouz and the Zemran, the 
Ouled-Delim, the Mesfioua, and the Rahamna ; Menahba 
warriors brave and valiant : the Oudaia, the Yemmour, our 
mothers’ brethien, the Abda, the Ahmar, all united as 
brothers. There came, moreover, men of the Doukkala 
with horses of price, and men of the Chaouya, resolved to 
overthrow the disturber. The Beni-Hasen came, the Zair, 
on black harnessed horses, the Mejjat, the Zemmour, the 
Chleuhs and the Gherouan, the Ouled-Aissa, the Hjaoua, 
the Zrahna, the men of the Gharb with the Sherarda, their 
comrades. 

« « • • • • • 

“He has given orders that Berbers and Aiabs camp on 
all the highways. 

“The Ouled el-Hadj,^ the AYt-Youssi, neighbours of our 
city, the Sheraga, the Ouled-Djamaa, these conquering 
swords ; the Beni-Sadden, the Beni-M’tir, heroes of our 
age : the Schagia and the Hamian, the Ben-Yazgha, the 
Alt HalH, who watch at our gate ; the R’omari, the AYt- 
Tser’rouchen, who compel victory ; the artillerymen with 
their cannon, who hit the mark ; the askar, who are as 

* Tribes of the northern slopes of the Great Atlas, 

3 An enumeration of the submissive tribes, and even some that are not 
submissive. 
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falcons, and strong and well aimed one and all, the horse- 
men mounted on theii sturdy steeds. He (the Sultan) has 
sent a iouga into the count) y of Hayaina, for he has not 
had confidence in them. They, who played a double 
game, were like to bats, with both wings and teeth. Bou 
Hamaia sought to piotect them, but the forces of the 
Sultan scattered them far and wide. Booty, prisoners, and 
heads innumerable have come to the city. 

“ Good news has come. The Sultan has rejoiced, and 
all Mohammedans with him. 

“ The city has decked itself for rejoicing ; all Shorta, 
widows, orphans, men and women. The hahja'^ has 
decked herself with flags ; the souks likewise, night and day. 
The noble ones of Fez have ascended (to the Dar el- 
Makhzen) with their congratulations. Giief is gone, and 
sorrow remains no more in their hearts. The victoiy of 
the Emir is to-day a matter of common repoit, and the 
defeat of our foes is beyond all doubt. Wheiever Bou 
Hamaia flees, he shall find misfoitune. He shall not escape 
even if he take flight into the skies. All those who seek to 
store up merit, must piay without ceasing for the Emir. 
In loving him lies the wealth of all wealth, for, in the 
Koran, God has bidden us obey him. He is the best of all 
sovereigns in the univeise. He is Hossainite, Koreichite, 
Shereef of the- house of the Prophet. If one were to "com- 
pare kings to stars, he is the full moon of the heavens. 

“It is thou that I invoke, O God of mercy, God of 
power, 

“I implore thee by the Prophet, who directs us and 
intercedes in our favour, by the women and members of 
his family, by Moulay Edriss, our patron, by the living 
and by those who have fallen asleep,^ in all the quarters of 
the universe. Grant thine aid to our master, and in aiding 
him aid us ; spread thy shield over us, that we be no 

1 “ The brilliant one” — Ihe name given by Fasis to their city. 

* An invocation to the saints, who do not die but fail asleep. 
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longer molested. Send us rain in token of thy favour, 
permit us to live in peace, bring the ciisis to an end, and 
restoie piosperity to our commerce. I send my qacida with 
a salutation to the Shorfa, my lords, and his high Majesty, 
the stronghold of safety, I implore my lord to come to my 
assistance. The gifts of sovereigns ever quench the thiist. 
Your servant, el-Hadj el- Ahmed Gherabbli, draws near 
thy gate, beseeching thine approval. Here is the date on 
winch this qacida was completed [here follow three Arabic 
letters denoting 1320]. Men of undeistanding will com- 
prehend Its meaning,” 

Gherabbli leceived eight douros for his trouble, and his 
commonplace verses deserved no more. But, as ill luck 
would have it, he was not veiy well on the day of the 
composition, and his illness was looked upon as the ven- 
geance of Heaven on the supporter of a bad cause. 

It has been the custom, in all the ciises of Moroccan 
histoiy, foi the Sultan or the pretenders to appeal to the 
suffrages of the enlightened men of their time, or invoke 
certain texts of the Koran in respect of their rival pre- 
tensions, No disturbance has ever taken place in the 
Maghreb without giving rise to documents such as these, 
which have been religiously handed down to posterity by 
the Arab chroniclers. The insurrection of Bou Hamara 
was of serious enough import to produce a new contribu- 
tion to this historical literature. Besides, a reply had to be 
made to the fieiy proclamation of the Rogui. On the 22nd 
of March the chief Oulemas of Fez weie requested by 
the Makhzen to come to Fez el-Djedid to offer prayer in 
the mosque of Moulay Abdallah, over the tombs of the 
Alaouitic Shorfa, for the end of the drought which threatened 
the crops at the beginning of this spiing. 

This duty performed, they were conducted into the 
presence of the Viziers in the Dar cl-Makhzen, who, after 
a discreet allusion to their notorious attitude of opposition, 
requested their signatures to a document, which, by means 
of texts from the Koran, the Hadith, and numerous com- 
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mentatois, was to achieve the religiovis annihilation of Bou 
Hamaia. This masterpiece had been drawn up by the 
feqih Ben el-Maouz, the Giand Vizier’s chief secretary. 
The Oulemas present — the three Kadis of Fez and seven 
of the professors of Karaouiyin — made no difficulties about 
signing, and received in recompense a thousand douros to 
be divided amongst them. The document was reinforced 
by some other Oulema signatures, perhaps nineteen in all, 
and was despatched to the cities and tribes, to be communi- 
cated to the people by the procedure employed in the case 
of Shereefian epistles. A short time afterwards a refutation 
of this document appeared in the Djebel, in which it was 
affirmed that the texts cited had been wrongly interpreted, 
and it is believed that this criticism was inspired by several 
of the signatories of the original document. 

This appeal to religious sentiment the Makhzen followed 
up by setting a price on the head of the troublesome 
agitator. 

“ Praise to God only. It is averred by all that the 
agitator Djilali ei-Zeihouni, who gives himself the name of 
Moulay M’hammed, has troubled the country and stirred 
the men and women of Islam to levolt. He has shown 
himself a rebel. But God (whose name be exalted !) has 
said, ‘The punishment for those who declare war against 
God or his prophets, and sow discord on the earth, is death, 
crucifixion, the cutting off of hands and feet, or exile.’ 
The Prophet (may the blessing of God rest on his head !) 
has said, ‘ Disturbance has ceased ; may the curse of God, 
of his angels, and all his people be on the head of him who 
shall stir it up once more.’ In the Hadith it is written, 
‘Any man who puts himself forward as a pretender, or 
acts in the name of a third person, whilst the people possess 
an Imam, deserveth the curse of God, of his angels and of 
all the people. He must be put to death.’ Again it is 
written m the Hadith, ‘To him who takes another name 
than that of his father is the gate of Paradise closed.’ 

“ Know then that our Ford, raised to the throne of God, 
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has ordained that this heretic, if he persist in his evil way, 
and be taken with arms in his hand, shall be ciuciJied in 
conformity with the law of the Chraa. If he be captured 
by the Kabyles and brought alive, our Lord, the Captain of 
the Believers, will assign them a reward of 50,000 douros ; 
if his severed head be brought, the reward shall be 2000 
douros. It has been found necessary to inform all the 
tribes of Islam and the whole Mussulman people of this 
decision, that they may bestir themselves to render this 
service, and fulfil so lofty a mission. Thus shall they 
render themselves worthy of the divine favour. This 
document has been distributed on the initiative of one 
who can guarantee its authenticity, and who is desirous of 
giving it the necessary publicity, being convinced that he 
will attract to himself thereby the divine recompense and 
the paidon of his sins. It has been printed at Fez, in 
consideration of its general interest, and in order to give 
information to those who may lay hands on this man. 

“Drawn up in the middle of the month Moharrem, 

1321-” 

This proclamation, which had obviously emanated from 
the Makhzen, bore no signature. 

All these attempts to disintegrate the Rogui’s following 
fell within the province of the Grand Vizier, The duty 
of preparing a new harka, to reduce by force these dis- 
integrated adherents, fell to the Minister of War. 

The mahalla which returned to Fez was composed of 
three divisions. The first, formed by the Makhzen tribes, 
remained among the Ouled-Djamaa, at the mouth of the 
Innaouen, to guard the loop of the Sebou. It was com- 
manded by Ouled Ba Mohammed ech-Chergui, Pasha of 
the Sheraga. 

The main body of the Shereefian troops was stationed at 
the bridge of the Sebou, but a strong detachment was sent 
to reconnoitre on the heights of Mtafi, on the other side of 
the river. It was composed of the Ait-Youssi contingents, 
along with those of the Mtouga, and the men of Demnat 
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fiom the Atlas, and was commanded by KaVd Oraai el- 
Youssi. The Sultan gave an audience to all the Kalds who 
had come to the Juiria, desiied them to write to their 
Khalifas to despatch fresh contingents, and proclaimed a 
second harka for the end of the month of Mohairem, which 
couesponds to the early days of May. The Kal'ds of the 
Gharb were peunitted to leturn to their tribes, a peimission 
all the more natural that their contingents had deseited 
unanimously. The Ka'ids of the Haouz were alone le- 
tained, since their residences were moie distant, and their 
followeis had, for the most part, remained faithful to their 
post — not by preference, but from necessity, for, in their 
case, the return journey passed by the territory of the dis- 
affected tribes, or beneath the walls of Rabat, and, in both 
cases, desertion would have been attended by too many risks. 

The principal mahalla^ on the banks of the Sebou, pre- 
sented a very pictuiesque appearance. The askar of the 
regular army formed a great mass of tents on the liver 
banks. On the plain, rings of tents, foi the most part very 
small, and separated from each other, contained the noiia'ib 
of Haouz, who camped by tubes, and whose encampments 
weie pitched on the first slopes of the hill of Dar ben 
Amar. All aiound weie the usual accessories of a 
Moioccan camp, the stalls of the merchants, tiipods for the 
butchers to cut up their meat, the tents of the Mooiish 
coffee-sellers and women of pleasure, and, all around, heaps 
of carrion rotting in the hot sun. 

On the 26th of March, we went to visit the leconnoi- 
tring mahalla established at Mtafi, and enjoyed the escort 
of Kaid el-Youssi, its commander-in-chief. Kaid Omar 
is a man who has led the rough life of the Berbers. His 
father was killed and cut in pieces by the neighbouring 
tribe of the Ait-Yzdeg. He himself cannot be more than 
forty, but his whole life has been a long struggle against 
some enemy or other, and he is considered the great support 
of the Makhzen in the region of Fez. This warlike chief, 
whose body is covered with wounds, and whose energy 
saved the Sultan, after the rout of the 22nd of December, 
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lias become stout, and his full face, framed in its red beard, 
gives him a veiy pacific air. Kaid Omar accompanied us 
to the camp of Mtafi, mounted on a mule. He returned 
on a supeib cream-coloured horse, with a black mane. His 
peaked saddle, customary to the countiy, was covered with 
a light-colouied cloth, and fastened over a number of felt 
hoise-cloths. The hat ness, with its tassels hanging ovei 
the horse’s eyes, and its pads round the neck, was of the 
same tint as the saddle-cloth. The buckles that fastened it 
were of enamelled gold, and the large stirrups of solid gold. 

We lunched in the tent of Youssi, which was pitched 
a little above the camp, on the heights fiom which the 
mahalla controls the upper valley of the Innaouen. We 
had to defer our depai ture till Kaid Omar had completed 
the player of and, at the moment of our start, following 
the custom of the gieat Kaids of Morocco, he sent for two 
of the native horses of his tribe, a bay and a giey, as an 
offering to his guests. The little Berber horse is not much 
to look at, but is coveted for the road, since he is fast, and 
always surefooted in rocky giound. 

At the end of March, the Zemmour, who were en- 
camped on the livei Fez, and had shown, foi two months, 
a loyalty to the Makhzen very unusual in so unruly a 
tribe, displayed a desire to return home for a time, and take 
with them the arms that the Makhzen had confided to them 
for the duration of the campaign. The Makhzen made a 
pretence of resisting, and the Zemmour threatened not to 
retuin for the next harka. In the end, they went off with 
a little cash and 4.000 Gias rifles. At their departure, the 
newsspiead like wildfire in all the Berber tribes, that the 
Makhzen was no longer in a position to refuse either money 
or arms, and that the time had come to hasten to Fez. 

At once, the Beni-Hastn, the neighbours of the 
Zemmour, and constantly at war with them, made several 
complaints, and leceived 1000 rifles in compensation. 
Once in the vein, the tribes made severe observations on 
the conduct of Moulay Abdelaziz, and on the unsuitability 
of his intimacy with Europeans. Without loss of time, 
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engineers, mechanics, electricians, gardeners, photographeis, 
and grooms were despatched to the coast. Tennis and polo 
ceased at the palace, and the habitual entertainers of the 
Shereefian days were requested not to present themselves at 
the Dar el-Makhzen. In the middle of April, the Afrag 
was set up at the bridge of the Sebou, in the Taza direc- 
tion, as a warning and a menace to the disaffected tribes 
of the river Innaouen. 

In the midst of this critical period, a fortunate event took 
place. The disquieting drought of the past months ceased 
abruptly, and it began to rain heavily in time to save the 
crops. Public devotion had done its best to achieve this 
result by the prayers specially set apart for these sorts of 
calamities. The children of the msids, the religious frater- 
nities, and the merchants of the mksy had alreac^ made 
processions, either to the nearest Koubba, or to the Marabout 
of their choice. 

On their way, they raised the customary invocations : 
“The ears are thirsty, O my God! give them to drink! 
O thou who art above us and our actions, enter not into 
reckoning with us for our misdeeds. O God, give us rain 
till it streams into our chambers. The rain is thine ; O 
my God, send it us in sign of thy mercy. The stalks of 
wheat are dried up ; bring them succour, O thou who hast 
created them ! O our Lord, O thou that hearest the 
prayers of thy creatures, send us the help of heaven. O 
thou, on whom our safety depends, O my God, come to 
our aid and judge us not according to our actions ! ” For 
long weeks these prayers resounded, and the roads were full 
of country-people reciting them in chorus. At the hours of 
prayer, in the mosques, the Imam made a special invocation 
for ram. 

When all these urgent supplications have had no result, 
and the situation is becoming particularly grave, it is the 
custom to convoke the Oulemas and proceed to the Salat 
el-Istisqa. It is the supreme ceremony which unites the 
whole city in front of the mialla of the Governor of Fez 
el-Bali. Men, women, and children flock to it, their 
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garments dishevelled, in sign of penitence, and the Khateb 
preaches a sermon composed for the occasion, and exhoits 
them to make worthy amends, and never again draw down 
on themselves the anger of Heaven by such heinous sins. 

This yeat it was not necessary to have recourse to such 
extreme measures, for the baraka of the men of Tlemcen 
was sufScient to bring the ram. The Tlemcen community, 
which migrated to Fez, is well known throughout the city 
to possess an effectual means of dispelling drought. The 
proceeding consists m getting together 70,000 little pebbles, 
and arranging them in seventy sacks. When the evening 
comes, the Tlemcani go in a body to the Koubba of Sidi 
Ali ben Harazem, outside Bab Fetouh. There they pass 
the night, eat couscous, and, from time to time, recite over 
each of the pebbles, which are drawn from the open sacks, 
the following verse of the Koran : “ It is he, even God, 
that sends succour when hope is lost. It is he who shows 
his meicy, he who is the benefactor who claims our praises,” 

When this invocation has been repeated 70,000 times, 
the sacks are sewn up, carried to the side of the Sebou, 
and thrown into the stream. But, as it is a beneficent rain 
that is sought, and not a deluge, the sacks are held by cords, 
which are attached to the banks, so that they can be drawn 
up again when the parched earth has received sufficient 
moisture. The present drought led the Fasis to have 
recourse once more to the intervention of the men of 
Tlemcen. In response to the general lequest, they per- 
formed their operation, and one need scarcely say that next 
day the ram began. Only, the situation seemed so desperate 
that the Tlemcani neglected to attach the sacks, and the 
pebbles were scattered in the bed of the Sebou. 

This opportune ram, that saved the country from agri- 
cultural disaster, was the only consolation of the Makhzen. 
The worst of news arrived from all the quarters of the 
Ghaib. Anarchy, let loose, was razing the walls of cities, 
and establishing itself on the highways, The Zemmour, 
who had an old score, on the question of some murder, to 
settle with the inhabitants of Salay, went and sacked their 
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market, whil&t the Zair, their neighbours, were caiiying off 
caravans at the very gates of Rabat. At Mekinez, an 
Alaouitic Shereef, Moulay Abdessaiam el Mrani, sent to 
pioclaim the harka^ attempted to fulfil his task at the 
moussem of a local Maiabout. The affair displeased the 
Berbeis of the neighbourhood, who provoked a panic in 
the city, and ransacked the souks. Fiom that time, convoys 
have been regularly robbed on the road from Fez to 
Mekinez, and it is impossible to travel on it without a 
%ettat. The plain of the Sais has become B/ad es-Siba. A 
caravan for Tafilelc was earned off on the territory of the 
Ait-Youssi. Kaid Omai immediately returned to his tribe 
to keep his people in order, and made use of the opportunity 
to give the Makhzen the slip by not returning. Further 
towards the north, the great tribe of the Khlot, who had 
had too much of their Kaid, besieged him in his Kasbah, 
and sent a deputation to Fez, which took sanctuary in 
Moulay Edriss, and demanded a new Governor from the 
Sultan. The Khlot obtained instant satisfaction, for the 
Makhzen assigned them two Kaids instead of one, and 
the disgraced official meiely retains the government of 
Earache. 

Between el-Ksar and Tangier, a notorious brigand, the 
Shereef Erraisouli, judged it a favouiable moment to descend 
from the Djebcl and carry on operations in the flat country. 
He cut the communication between Tangier and the in- 
terior, held the city of Arzila to ransom, and pillaged the 
azihs of propiietors who earned his displeasure. Finally, 
the Djebalian tribes in the neighbourhood of Tetouan made 
a descent on the cities, and insisted on the suppression of 
the gate-dues, which were imposed on their commodities 
when they entered the city. 

All these demonstrations were, in a sense, directed against 
the Makhzen. The Berber tribes, on the othei hand, 
found it a simpler plan to descend from their mountains, 
and exploit the armed weakness of the central power 
within the capital itself. It was no longei worth while to 
wage a useless warfare under the banner of Bou Hamara, 
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when the Makhzen had opened Fez to the enthusiastic 
Berber tribes, and handed out to them of its own fiee will, 
in exchange for the pretence of adherence, as much money 
and arms as the most iuciative pillaging expedition could 
have supplied. At the beginning of Apiil, the Riata, who 
had been the first to support the Rogui, sent out a little 
mission to sound the feelings of the Makhzen. It showed 
Itself of a sufficiently generous disposition, and lost no time 
in proclaiming the submission of this important tribe. 

The Riata, attracted by the lesults attained, came in 
gi eater numbers, and at last all the highlands were in 
motion. There was a sudden invasion of the Beni- 
Ouarain, the Ait-Tser’rouchen, the Beni-Mguild, the 
Beni-M’tlr, the Zemmour, and the Gherouan, who aie 
spiead over the immense arc whiclt stretches from the 
Zerhoun to the Pass of Taza. Their contingents aiiived 
in long lines of horsemen, armed with flintlocks, clad in 
dirty burnouses^ with ragged headgear that had once been 
white. Their Kaid rode bn a mule at their head, and at 
his side a Shercef, generally of Ouazzan, who was to back 
with his authority and wisdom the negotiations to be 
entered on, to assure the tribe a sufficient share m the 
liberality of the Government. 

As soon as they leached the city. Raids and Shoifa 
presented themselves before the Makhzen, and, in exchange 
for a vague piomise of assistance against Bou Hamara, 
received from the Oumana a certain sum of money to be 
distributed among their following. Then they went on to 
the arms manufactory, to receive the number of rifles agreed 
upon. Tins manufactory, built and carefully directed by 
Italian officers, serves at the same time as an aisenal. In 
ordinary times, when it is not employed for various pur- 
poses, according to the Shereefian caprices, it can produce five 
rifles a day. But, of course, the present disturbances make 
extraordinary demands, and in the last months it has been 
necessary to order 40,000 muskets abroad. To meet these 
extraoidinary expenses, the Makhzen has had to raise loans 
— two small ones of ,^300,000 pounds have already been 
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concluded at Paris and London, and a third, of the same 
amount, is being negotiated at Madiid. 

The Berbers had no reason to regret their move. They 
obtained ample spoils from the treasury and the arsenal. 
Nay more, from theii encampments all round the city they 
treated Fez as a captured city, ransacked the gardens, 
pastured their horses m the fields, and stripped of their 
goods both convoys and passers-by. The Makhzen had to 
beg Europeans not to risk themselves outside the city. In 
fact, it was not a question of the ordinary insecurity of the 
country. Fighting was going on at the very gates of Fez. 
Soon the Riata took to fighting among themselves about the 
division of the booty. Sometimes a clumsy and obstinate 
defender of his property had a nasty trick played him. No 
more than his subjects did the Sultan escape the activity of 
the Berbers, who nearly made an assault on the Dar 
Debibagh, and killed half-a-dozen negroes of the Palace. 
When these tribesmen entered the city, with their new 
rifles and ragged clothes, they showed a very flattering 
interest in any European they met, for their mountains are 
as yet unexplored, and they have never seen this type of 
humanity. They looked in amazement, pointed their 
finger at the roumi, and some, it would appear, expressed 
hostile sentiments — “ Kill the Christians, sons of dogs ! ” 
“ God’s curse on thy father ! ” and so on. 

The tide of Berbers flowed every day towards the souks, 
to spend in various purchases the money got out of the 
Makhzen. In their custom, the Fasis merchants found no 
despicable compensation for the mortifications of the first 
month of the year. The disturbance had paralysed 
commerce and rendered the economic condition of the city 
a deplorable one. All the eastern pait of the country was 
cut off from Fez, and was unable to get its provisions there. 
Communications with the coast had been frequently 
interrupted, and this fact had increased the price of 
sugar and lights. Comestibles had become exceedingly 
dear. Barley and straw were so dear that the moudd of 
barley cost 12 pes, 50 (los.) instead of 2 pes. (is. 6d,) 
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the normal price. Bread had become two-thirds as dear 
again. 

None the less, if the Berbers were good customers they 
were occasionally rather awkward ones. Sometimes they 
arrived in a band with the fixed idea of pillaging some 
shops. In a moment the souks were in a panic, merchants 
shut their shops, and made haste to quit the bazaar, leaving 
the tradesman who was attacked to settle matters with his 
assailants by himself. The news of the incident would 
soon reach the Mellah, whose entrances were, as a precau- 
tionary measure, guarded by a detachment of askar. W ithout 
the slightest motive a panic would break out in the Mellah, 
and might last for several hours. Women wept and wiung 
their hands, men ran madly in every diiection, offering the 
melancholy spectacle of a population to whom fear has 
become a habit. 

The Berbers had good reason to be pleased with them- 
selves, for the Makhzen dared not address them the slightest 
reproach. Nay more, the guardians of the gardens and 
fields were requested not to fire on the Sultan’s guests, if 
they should take it into their heads to steal the fiuit and 
the fodder. Merchants who had been pillaged, muleteers 
who had been robbed, proprietors whose ground had been 
laid waste, all were requested to keep quiet and to reserve 
their claims for a later date. An individual who had been 
unfortunate enough to arrest a Berber thief whom he had 
caught red-handed, was thrown into prison. The Fasis, 
ever grumblers, charged the Makhzen with giving them 
over to the Berbeis, as a punishment for their opposition. 
It was even worse when the Zemmour, in their turn, 
arrived once more from the depths of the Sais, and camped 
on the banks of the Fez. On theii return, they bioke up 
the cattle-market, which is held every Thuisday outside 
Bab Fetouh, carrying off cattle, sheep, clothes, and money. 
It is said that Moulay Abdelaziz, standing on the terrace of 
the Dar el-Makhzen, watched through opera-glasses these 
unexpected effects of his policy. Next Thursday, the Beni 
M’tir, unwilling to be outdone by their neighbours the 
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Zemmour, pillaged, in their turn, the Souk el-Khemis. 
From that time, in order to ensure the safety of the market, 
it was necessary to guard it, on the evening befoie and the 
day itself, with ten horsemen and fifty askar, under the 
leadership of th&feqih of the Governoi of Fez el-Bali. 

About the middle of May the Makhzen lesolved to give 
orders for the approaching departure of the mahalla in the 
direction of Taza, and they proceeded to hold, on the 
bridge of the Sebou, the testate the review of the effective 
forces, which customarily precedes the start. But the 
Zemmour preferred returning home, with rifles and money, 
to going off to fight in the Djebel. One fine morning they 
struck their tents, and made a feint of entering the city to 
pillage some shops there. Being driven back from the 
gates, which the warders shut in their faces, they scattered 
over the Sais, and, as they went, pillaged the convoys that 
were on their way to Fez that day. The Makhzen was 
thrown into consternation by this event. It was the 
defection of a very important tiibe — the tribe, in fact, 
that had brought about the general adherence of the 
Berbers. Already it saw all the others following the 
same example, and shuddered to think of the quantity 
of money and rifles which would thus reach the rebellious 
Highlands, and serve no purpose save that of returning 
some day to assault the central power. Happily, the Zem- 
mour, on their departure, had left behind at Fez their 
Shereef, Moulay el-Tayeb el-Ouazzani, with whom the 
Makhzen associated a Shereef Kettani, well thought of by 
the tribe, and sent them both off on the tracks of the 
fugitives. Further, to prevent such troublesome ideas of 
departure from ripening among the other tribes, and to 
protect the Fasis from their depredations, it was resolved 
to despatch the mahalla immediately, without awaiting 
the coming of the new contingents of the submissive 
tribes, who as yet were represented by the Beni-Hasen 
alone. 

When the two Shorfa caught up the Zemmour, they 
found them at loggerheads with a large band of Beni-M’tir. 
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The latter, who weie hastening to exploit the Makhzen in 
their turn, found it only natural to lighten their neighbours, 
who were returning from Fez laden with booty. In the 
brawl the Zemmour lost thirty men, twenty horses, and 
seventy rifles, after which the majority resumed its route, 
and definitely abandoned the Makhzen. Some of them, 
however, allowed themselves to be prevailed upon by the 
Shorfa, and consented to return to Fez, where their first 
care was to lodge a complaint against the aggression of the 
Beni-M’tir. Now the Zemmour are a much more powerful 
tribe than the Beni-M’tir, so the latter found themselves 
overwhelmed with reproaches, and condemned to pay 500 
douros to the relations of the dead as the price of blood, and 
restore the horses and the rifles they had won. 

Too wise to resist the Makhzen’s orders, the Beni-M’tir 
acquiesced in the decision given against them ; but for 
several days there was a veritable reign of terror in the 
country, and up to the gates of Fez. It was the Beni-M’tir 
horsemen, who were anxious to extiact fiom the Fasis the 
indemnity owed by them to the Zemmour, Less than ever 
could one dare to leave the walls without returning stripped 
of everything. However, the chief profits of the Beni-M’tir 
arose from the seizure of doulas. These are the herds of milch 
kine that supply the city with milk. At F ez there ai e fifteen 
of them in all, belonging either to dairymen or private 
individuals. These doulas pass the night in zerihas (thorn en- 
closures) situated within the gates, and go out every morn- 
ing, led by a herdsman, to graze in the country. In this 
way two or three doulas pass through each gate daily. For 
a good week the Beni-M’tii carried off the diffeient doulas 
of Fez in succession — one day at Bab el-Djedid, and the 
next at Bab Fetouh or Bab el-Guissa, Even the Sultan’s 
cows, which go out by Bab es-Segma, were not spared. 
But the Berbers speedily entered into negotiations with the 
owners, which resulted in the restitution of the doulas carried 
off, in return for the payment of the bechara (good news), 
which usually amounts to the half or quarter of the stolen 
goods. When they had got together the sum desired, the 
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Beiii-M’tir ceased to disturb the doulas and rejoined the 
mahalla. The other laggards had done the same, and one 
no longer met a Berber in the city. Fez has now resumed 
its ordinary appearance, but the environs continue to be 
infested by horsemen and stragglers, and it is still unwise 
to stray far from tlie walls. 

The mahalia, which is to carry to Taza a display of the 
Shereefian power, has been already three weeks en route. It 
went up the course of the Sebou, then busied itself in the 
vicinity of the Ouargha river, to obtain the submission of 
the Beni-Zeroual and the Beni-Mezguilda. It has made 
several prisoners, and sent back heads which have been 
affixed to the battlements of Bab el-Maluouq ; has negoti- 
ated the delivery of mules, which, perhaps, will never be 
brought j and the payment of fines, which will never be 
discharged. The column is now encamped on the territory 
of the Senhadja, and is advancing painfully in an easteily 
direction. The Riata deserted it almost at the start. The 
Beni-Ouarain did the same a few days later, and all that 
remained of the Zemmour has just been sent about its busi- 
ness, for the tribe’s inveterate habit of pillaging rendered 
them moie trouble than they weie worth. In this way 
the dearly-bought support of the Berbers is gradually melting 
away. 

Bad weather has made the advance of the mahalia very 
troublesome. If it did not rain enough this winter, it is 
raining too much now, and the excess of moisture is disquiet- 
ing the Makhzen. The Grand Vizier summoned, the other 
day, the chief of the Tlemcani community, and requested 
him to raise, with all haste, the sacks of pebbles that had 
been thrown into the Sebou. Si Feddoul Ghamit learned 
with despair that the precaution of fastening them to the 
bank had been neglected, and this negligence was looked 
upon by the Makhzen almost in the light of a national 
calamity. Happily, askar sent to dredge the bottom of the 
river were able to rake together a good proportion of the 
pebbles, and the weather has become fine once more. 
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Fez, zpt/i July, 1903. 

This year the festival was held on the 9th of June. It 
takes place on the twelfth day of the month of Rebia 1st, 
and is designed to commemoiate the birth of the Prophet. 
It is not, properly speaking, a religious festival in the same 
sense as the two Aids, but a period of rejoicing, in com- 
memoration of the greatest event in Mussulman history. 
In this, the extreme west of Islam, where the pettiest 
Marabout is the object of special worship, it is natural that 
extreme importance should be attached to the moussem of 
Mohammed, According to the Roudh el-Qartas, it was 
the Merinid Emir, Yacoub ben Abdelhaq (God have mercy 
upon him for the innovation that is due to him ! ) who 
decreed the solemn celebration, throughout all his States, 
of the Mouloud, and, since then, this festival has assumed 
the important place in the life of Morocco which it 
occupies to-day. The Oulemas set about, beforehand, to 
make worthy preparations for it. Two months before, 
there begins, in the mosque of Karaouiyin, in viitue of a 
special Habous, and in the different mosques of Fez, the 
commentary of the Hamzia, which is a classic poem in 
honour of the Prophet, written by Sheikh el-Bousiri. On 
the eve of the festival, the Borda, a poem by the same 
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author, is read in all the gieat zacu'/as. During the whole 
night, the mosques are open and lighted. Singers chant 
edifying verses, and tea and the couscous are partaken of 
ill them. The Sultan gathers hisVizieis and his Court 
round him, in the mosque of Lalla Mina. Private houses 
are lighted and perfumed. Women and children apply the 
henna, which is reserved for great days, and it is a night 
of wakefulness in all the households. At dawn, the hour 
when the Prophet was born, the men discharge their rifles, 
the women utter cries of ecstasy, and the prayeis of the 
night are succeeded by a day of rejoicing. The Mouloud 
is the occasion of great banquets, at which two tiaditional 
dishes must figure~-the asida, composed of semolina and 
millet, and the je//a«, a dish prepared with flour, almonds, 
cinnamon, and sugar. 

In the morning, the Sultan attends the msalla, as in the 
case of the two Aids, but theie is no religious service. 
The ceremony is a short one, and confined to the presenta- 
tion of the tribes. This year it was particularly dismal, 
for there weie few troops in Fez, The mahalla was 
continuing its painful march towards Taza, and several 
tiny contingents had to be detached from it, to bring the 
homage of their respective tribes to his Sheieefian Majesty. 

The festival continues during the week that follows the 
Mouloud. During the three first days, the Sultan receives 
the hediya in the new mechouar, and, towards the end of 
the day, the mchaourts betake themselves to the Lab el- 
Baroud, in front of the gate of Bab es-Segma. The 
Makhzen horsemen start off in a definite order, in a line 
of twelve abreast. At first they advance gently, then the 
gallop becomes fiercer, the rifles whiil round their heads, 
and the whole performance ends with a general discharge 
of muskets underneath the walls, and a rapid about face 
to regain the stai ting-point. It is the fantastic “powder 
game,” and there is always a large crowd of onlookers to 
admire the furious and disorderly charge, which might 
typify Moroccan warfare. 

The whole week, which is strictly kept as a holiday, is 
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given over to religious duties. It is looked upon as a 
fortunate period for the circumcision of children. On the 
seventh day, the Sebaa Mouloud, the saoui'as are thronged 
by their members, who have met to celebrate the conclusion 
of the festival, and at sunset the women, in their prettiest 
costumes, adom the terraces of the city. This time, on 
the eve of the eighth day of Mouloud, the Makhzen 
thought it wise to revive an old custom, and betake 
themselves, in all their pomp, to the mosque of Moulay 
Edriss. The Sultan sent an offering of a chandelier to the 
Koubba of the saint, and, some days later, eight bulls, sent 
by the Sovereign, were conducted with all solemnity to 
sacrifice at the mosque, escorted by soldiers and musicians. 
This was the way in which his Shereefian Majesty showed 
the need which he felt of the support of Moulay Edriss, 
and of reassuiing the disquieted Fasis on the orthodoxy of 
his beliefs. 

The period of the Mouloud is also that of the wnwjrw, which 
two of the most illustrious religious fraternities of Morocco, 
the AVssaoua and the Hamadcha, celebrate at the tombs of 
their founders. The Koubba of Sidi M'hammed ben Aissa 
is situated at Mekinez, that of Sidi Ali ben Hamdouch in 
the Zerhoun, and so at a comparatively short distance from 
Fez. So their Fasis worshippers flock, in great numbers, to 
the yearly pilgrimage established in honour of the two Mara- 
bouts — the first, on the actual day of the Mouloud ; the 
second, on the eighth day of the festival. The cult of 
these saints has given rise to two of those unpleasant 
fraternities, under which are united almost all the low 
classes of Morocco — talfas — madmen and neurotic persons, 
who work themselves into a frenzy by a succession of 
songs, dances, and religious cries, ^ ending m a paroxysm of 
mystic ardour, which enables the Aissaoua to eat all sorts of 
horrible things, the Hamadcha to receive the heaviest 
weights on their heads, and the Droughiym to slash their 
skulls with hatchets. As is well known, the Aissaoua are 
^ Such a meeting of the members of a religious fraternity is called 
Hadhra, 
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most numerous among this crowd of vulgar ecstatics, and 
have even spread beyond Morocco, and over the whole of 
North-West Afiica. 

In justice to their founder, it must be allowed that his 
doctiine does not appear to dnect his disciples into the path 
of their piesent extravagances. Sidi Ben Aissa was an 
excellent man, an Edrissite Shereef, of the tribe of the 
Scifians in the Gharb, who had received the bataka from 
renowned masteis, and founded a zaoul'a at Mekinez, at 
the beginning of the sixteenth century. His habits were 
peaceful and pious. He read the Koran unceasingly, 
prayed much, and mortified himself to the extent of letting 
a long lock of hair giow from the top of his head, by which 
he used to tie himself to the wall to avoid going to sleep 
m the middle of his nocturnal lucubrations ; and, in his 
memory, the A'tssaoua still wear their hair in the same 
way. Sidi Ben Aissa preached benevolence, courtesy, 
charity, the love of God and one’s neighbour, and public 
veneration gave him the name of Sheikh el-Kamel (the 
perfect Sheikh), His miracles and his “ liberalities ” bear 
■witness to the infinite goodness of his chavactet. Tradition 
has it, that a woman in the neighbouihood of Tangier — 
then in the possession of the Portuguese — came one day to 
the Marabout to ask him to deliver her son, who had just 
been carried off by the Christians. The Sheikh did his 
best to console her, and bade her good-bye, telling her that 
she would find the young man at the house ; and, in fact, 
when she returned, her son flung himself into her arms, 
and told her of his miraculous liberation, which was due to 
an unknown, who had penetrated into the prison and 
loosed his chains. The mother and her child lost not a 
moment in going to Mekinez to thank the Marabout, in 
whom the son recognised his liberator. No need to say 
that, from that day, the infant fraternity counted two 
members more, and this favoured mother was also, it would 
appear, the fiist woman introduced among the Aissaoua. 
On another occasion, a company of people from Fez was 
going on a pilgrimage to the zaoui'a. On the road, a Jew 
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joined them, in order to make the journey to Mekinez 
with greater security, who, when they arrived, was left at 
the gate to look after the animals. Sidi ben Aissa inquired 
the reason for which his worshippers had not let their com- 
panion enter, and, though they answered that he was a 
Jew, he gave the order for him to be brought in. Hardly 
had the Israelite entered the presence of the Marabout, 
than he pronounced, under the influence of sudden impul- 
sion, the confession of the Mussulman faith, and became a 
new Aissaoui. From the very first, the fraternity seems 
to have taken an immense hold. The ziaras became so 
rich, and adherents so numerous, that the Sultan of the 
time resolved to expel Sidi ben Aissa from Mekinez, for 
the population of the city had acquired the bad habit of 
living in religious idleness at the expense of the pilgrims. 
It needed a new miracle to preserve the Marabout, who 
was making ready to quit his zaouia before the imperial 
wrath. A renowned miracle-worker of the city, Sidi Said bou 
Othman, anxious to aid his comrade, brought him a leather 
flask and asked him to breathe into it. The inflation of 
the bottle was accompanied by a formidable swelling of the 
Sovereign’s stomach. No more was needed to bring the 
Sultan to his senses, and this miracle enabled Sidi ben Aissa 
to continue to dwell at Mekinez. 

That these degenerate disciples have debased the doc- 
trine of the master, matters little enough to the present 
descendants of Sidi ben Aissa. They form one of those 
privileged families to be found in such numbers in the 
Maghreb, where popular credulity permits unworthy scions 
of Shorfa and Marabouts to exploit recklessly the baraka of 
their founder, and to live in idleness on the alms brought 
by the poor to the Koubba of their ancestor. The mother- 
zaoul'a and the tomb of the master are at Mekinez, which 
is, in consequence, the centre of operations of the Ouled- 
Sheikh. Its administration is entrusted to a Grand 
Moqaddem, who used to be chosen from the descendants 
of the Marabout, but is now no more than a simple feqih, 
nominated by the members of the zaouta. The present 
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Grand Moqaddem is called Sidi-el-Abbes ben el-Hadj el- 
Afssaoiii, and his father before him filled the position 
of steward of the religious funds on behalf of the family. 
His duties consist in administering the funds bequeathed 
to the zaouTa, and assuring the religious service of the 
Koubba, which is visited every Friday by the taifas of 
Aissaoua, instituted at Mekinez, and a dozen in number, 
who come to go through their contortions there. 

Since Sidi ben Aissa was a Shereef, his descendants have 
received the same organisation as the other group of Shorfa 
— that is to say, they are united round a Mezouar, chosen 
among them, and approved by the Makhzen. The Mezouar 
is naturally the president of the administiative council of 
the zaou'ta, and his authority extends over all the members 
of the family. The majority of them live at Mekinez, but 
there are two at Fez, two at Rabat and Tangier, eight at 
Arzila, and one in the Sus, 

Only the Ouled-Sheikh at Mekinez and Fez participate 
in the benefits of the order. Those who dwell elsewhere 
have no share in the division of the revenues of the trunk of 
the Koubba, the key of which is kept by the Mezouar. This 
chest {rUfl) is opened every month, and its contents divided 
into as many paits as there are recipients — say forty-seven, 
one part going to the Grand Moqaddem. But the trunk 
supplies a veiy small part of the family’s leceipts. The 
monthly share is but a few douros, and it is only at the 
exceptional petiod of the moussem that it uses to forty 
or fifty douros. Their principal revenue arises from the 
money collected by different taifas in all North-West 
Africa, who each choose the Sheikh that they piefer among 
the descendants of the Marabout, work in his interest, and 
send their %taras to him direct ; so that certain members of 
the family, more popular than the others, owe a very con- 
siderable income to the memory of their ancestor. 

At the period of the Mouioud, the Ai'ssaoua hasten to 
Mekinez from all quarters of the country, and even from 
beyond the frontieis of the Empire, to take part in the 
moussem of Sidi ben Ai'ssa, New members come to receive 
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initiation, which is given them by some Ouled-Sheikh, or 
the moqaddem of the Aissaoua for the Mokhtar clan of the 
Beni-Hasen. The membeis of this clan had been devoted 
servants of the master in his lifetime. Forty of them de- 
clared themselves leady to allow themselves to be sacrificed, 
in place of sheep, for the Aid el-Kebii, one day when Sidi 
ben Afssa had made the demand, in order to prove his 
disciples. From that time tliey have been considered the 
favourite depositories of the baraka of the Sheikh. Initia- 
tion is not a very agreeable ceremony to the novice who is 
undergoing it. The venerable person who is performing it 
first spits in his mouth, and then, in certain cases, dubs him 
with the name of an animal to which he considers him to 
possess a resemblance. The lions, tigers, panthers, and 
jackals will have to demonstrate the ability of the Aissaoua 
to eat raw sheep. The camels must absorb barley and the 
prickly leaves of Baibary fig-trees. The others will be 
content to be modest gzouliyin, whose contortions and bowl- 
ings are performed to the accompaniment of tambourines, 
big drums, and bagpipes, or better still, simple hartiyin, who 
are at the very foot of the scale of the fraternity, and 
whose pretensions do not soar higher than very measured 
gestures. 

The Aissaoua have only a single zaoul'a at Fez, which is 
occupied by the Ouled-Sheikh who are passing through 
the capital. It is directed by a moqaddem el-moqaddemtm, 
which the family is caieful to choose from the ranks of dis- 
tinguished Aissaoua. The present official is Sidi Ahmed el- 
Alaini, a Shereef of a very well-known branch. The zaouta 
is the centre for some twenty ta'ifa%i each of about fifty 
members, who possess their own moqaddem, whose nomina- 
tion is made by t\iefokhra or members, and is confirmed by 
the descendant of Sidi ben Aissa on whom the body de- 
pends. It is the moqaddem who keeps his men working, and 
collects the money on his employer’s behalf. The bands 
of Aissaoua are often summoned to private houses. Whether 
it is a burial, some favour to demand of Heaven, or a prayer 
that has been granted, application is made to the moqaddem 
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of the nearest body, who gets In's little company together 
by the aid of one of their members, called the raqqas of the 
The company enters the house at the hour fixed, 
throws itself into its contortions, repeating the while the 
)\azeh of the fraternity, “ Sobhana Eddaim ! ” (Glory to the 
Eternal !) till the more ardent spirits work themselves into 
a frenzy of religious zeal, and fall exhausted or burst out 
into random prophecies. The fee is divided between the 
moqaddem and the Sheikh who is patron of the company, 
with a little portion set apart for the raqqas. 

When the festival of the Mouloud comes round, and, 
with it, the period of the double pilgrimage of the Aissaoua 
and the Hamadcha, their tatfas throng the roads, raise a 
public disturbance, and solicit the alms of the crowd. It is 
a moment of religious abandonment. The general departure 
of the Aissaoua for Fez takes place three days before the 
Mouloud. All the companies of the city follow one another 
up the Talaa to gain the plain of the Sais. They pass by 
in a slow procession, one behind the other. It is a favourite 
yearly spectacle for the Fasis, who crowd the streets through 
which the fokhra pass, whilst the women line the tenaces. 
The approach of each taXfa is heralded by shouts and the 
sound of music. Then the standards of the company appear, 
the moqaddem moqadmim rides by on horseback, muffled in 
a ha'ik, and the worshipping crowd kiss his knee and his 
stirrup. Some of the members carry a cloth, on to which 
fall pieces of money from the houses ; others are told off to 
collect the great tapers of brown wax which are to be laid 
in the Koubba of the Marabouts. Some carry, on wooden 
frames, the stuff ha'itts^ which are sent as an offering, on the 
occasion of the moussem, to decorate the tomb of Sidi ben 
Aissa. The collectors are followed by the main body of 
the Aissaoua, who halt from time to time and perform their 
strange tricks and contortions. In the first rank are the 
ferocious members of the taifa, those who received the 
names of animals at their initiation, and who abandon them- 


r Hmthi, piece of cloth used for mural decoration. 
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selves to all the excesses of their calling. It is disgusting to 
see them devour a raw sheep thrown them — its throat cut 
the moment before — from a neighbouring house. In a 
moment they rush on the gasping animal, fiercely tear up its 
flesh, disembowel it, and the pack of human hounds divides 
the strips of meat, beneath the blows of the moqaddem’s stick. 
These madmen precede the bulk of the fokhra^ who form a 
circle, howling and dancing. Their musicians accompany 
them and stir them with the sound of their rude instru- 
ments. Another of the company bears a brazier on which 
benzoin is burning, and the procession is brought to a close 
by the miserable little band of dishevelled women. It ends 
at the gate of Bab es-Segma, where the general meeting 
takes place. The standards are lined up by the walls of 
the city, and the taXfai await one another, till all have passed 
through Fez. Then, in the late evening, when the whole 
band has assembled, the pilgrims set out together across the 
plain. The standards are folded up and carried on the 
shoulder ; the whole company marches on foot, except the 
women and the old men, who are mounted on mules ; and 
the band of fanatics passes the night beneath the stars on 
the fair plain of the Safs. They cannot reach Mekinez 
before the day following their departure, for they have to 
traverse close on forty miles of road. 

This year, there were doubts as to the possibility of 
the pilgrimage up to the very last moment. The Sais 
was not secure, infested as it was by Berber horsemen, and 
for many a long week communications had been inter- 
rupted between the captital and Mekinez. The inter- 
vention of the Grand Moqaddem removed all scruples. 
He did not wish to deprive the Ouled-Sheikh of the 
revenues of the moussem, and had a favouiable dream, 
m which Sidi-ben-Aissa himself appeared to encourage 
his servants, and reassure them on the upshot of the 
journey. As a matter of fact, everything went off as 
well as possible, and the Berbers paid no attention to 
this contemptible band, which wended its way to 
Mekinez, under the protection of the Perfect Sheikh. 
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The Hamadcha were not so bold, They certainly made 
their yeaily piocession across the city, but ended at the 
Dar el-Makhzen, wheie the Government, had requested 
them to perform their strange evolutions ; and so the 
Koubba of -their founder had to dispense with their 
homage and their ziaras. To enable me to see the 
processions, which are among the most picturesque spec- 
tacles in Fez, the Makhzen was good enough to give 
me a place in a little house above the Talaa. Fiom it 
I saw the successive talfas file past, and, in the midst of 
one of them, I caught sight of my own servant, indulging 
in savage contortions. Ahmed is, all the same, a gentle 
and quiet youth, brought up in an atmosphere of cos- 
mopolitan scepticism at Tangier, but I learned from the 
event tlrat he was Aissaoui, and had even been initiated 
as a jackal. He returned to the house very late, quite 
worn out by his exertions, and his rszza^ which was 
covered with spots of blood, bore witness to the raw 
sheep of which he had eaten. 

The festival of the Ansia fell on the yth of July. It does 
not commemorate any religious event, it is not kept as a 
holiday, but it is the custom to celebrate it in Moroccan 
families by many spi inklings of water. Water is tbiown 
from one house to another, and from the terraces down on 
the passers-by. The children in the street are all armed 
with little tin squirts, to direct a jet on careless strolleis, 
Formeily this interchange of watery missiles was legalised. 
From dawn to noon, one could squirt water as one pleased, 
and the Governor of Fez el-Bali never failed to piomenade 
the streets, and leceive an annual shower-bath from his 
subjects. To-day, however, the regulations are more 
seveie, the amusements of the Ansra are simply tolerated, 
and the Fasis must not throw water on their neighbour, 
unless he shows himself disposed to take the joke in good 
part. It appears that the Ansra is neither a Mohammedan 
nor an Arab institution : it must have been introduced 
into Morocco by Christians or Jews. Actually, it is the 
summer festival, and corresponds to the French Saint-Jean, 
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but it IS probably derived from the Hebrew Pentecost, 
which falls in the month of May, and duiing which 
these sprinklings of water are also customary in the 
Mellahs, in commemoration of the gift of the Law, which 
the Bible compares to a spring of living watei. 

Whilst the Fasis were keeping holiday in conformity 
with their ancient traditions, the mahalla of Si el-Mehdi el- 
Menehbi, despatched in the direction of Taza, was pursuing 
its maich across the Djebel. During the journey, its com- 
position was continually changing. Some had departed, like 
the Berbers, almost all of whom had left, and its original 
forces had been weakened by desertion, which is a habit 
ingrained in all Moroccan troops. Others, howevei, had 
arrived, notably successive contingents from the Haouz, 
and Kaid el-Yousst had decided to descend once more 
from his mountains and rejoin the Makhzen camp. In 
this way, the mahalla was some twelve thousand strong 
— a sufficient force to pass through the Djebalian tubes 
who persisted in theii resistance. As soon as the imperial 
army entered the territoiy of any tribe, the tiibesmen 
appeared in arms on its flanks, engaged in a sharp tussle, 
and inflicted some loss ; then, in accordance with the 
invariable custom, the Djebala would have recourse to 
the taarguiba, and visit the mahalla to hamstring some 
unfortunate sheep, in order to indicate their willingness to 
enter into negotiations. Their Shorfa had an interview 
With the members of the Makhzen, who bought their pas- 
sage after a discussion about the piice ; and the mahalla 
resumed its march, continually harassed, and advancing by 
virtue of its sheer mass alone, menaced each instant by some 
surprise, compelled to allow the rebellion to form once more 
behind it, and succeeding in establishing the authority of the 
Makhzen only on the ground on which its camp was 
pitched. No disturbance, within the memory of Moroccans, 
had ever been so obstinate, and this very obstinacy was a 
sufficient indication of the extent to which the feeling of 
reprobation for the heterodox behaviour of the crowned 
Shereef had taken root in the mobile minds of the tribes. 
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In this way, during the first fortnight of July, the 
Makhzen, after two months spent in the field, succeeded 
in advancing some sixty miles towards the East and enter- 
ing Taza. It was not very exciting work after all ; only 
a few harmless rifle shots were fired at long range. The 
troops took advantage of their entrance into the city to 
pillage and ravish to their hearts’ content ; women were 
sold as booty ; a dozen Jews perished in the confusion, 
and the Shereefian army established itself within the walls 
of Taza, which were immediately attacked by the per- 
sistently hostile tribes, who raised the price of provisions, 
cut oif the water-supplies, and intercepted, to the best of 
their ability, all communications with Fez. 

The Makhzen’s success was celebrated without great 
enthusiasm in the capital. Some dischaiges of cannon, 
hasty congratulations, and a week of restrained nzaha^ 
constituted the programme of official rejoicings. The 
Fasis are too captious by nature to take spontaneous pleasuie 
in the Makhzen's successes, and the Makhzen itself no 
longer displays any great anxiety to celebrate the precarious 
victories which hardly serve to raise its piestige; for they 
are won, not by force, but by gold, and each of them 
furnishes a fresh proof of the persistence of the disturbance, 
which is based, not on the peisonality of the Rogui, but 
on a unanimous movement of reprobation against the eriois 
of the Sovereign. However, as the presence of the mahalla 
at Taza permitted of the safe passage of an adequate foice 
by the valley of the Innaouen, it was resolved to make a 
final attempt to reduce the rebellious peoples of the East, 
and the decision was speedily made to transfer the imperial 
Court. On the establishment of the Sultan and his 
Makhzen at Taza rested the last chance of shaking the 
resistance of the Berber Highlanders, by displaying to them 
the majesty of the Shereefian throne, the grandeur of its 
Mohammedan traditions, and its complete independence of 
any foreign influences. 

By a spasmodic effort all the preparations weie completed 
in a few days. The tesrat^ drawn up upon the esplanade 
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of the mechouar^ constituted an eiFective force of 6500 men 
for the start, made up, for the most part, by the staff of 
the Couit. On the morrow, the Sultan went down in 
pomp to Fez el-Bali, to take leave of the Koubba of 
Moulay Ediiss. Finally, on the 21st of July, the Makhzen 
left Fez, and camped at the bridge of the Sebou. It was 
Its first movement in the direction of the East, where it 
was going to attempt to le-establish, by its presence, its 
sadly damaged prestige. One need not say that the little 
band of Eiuopean amusers, who were still clinging to the 
Dar el-Makhzen, anxiously awaiting a change in the 
Sovereign’s attitude and an opportunity of exploiting once 
more the Shereefian capiices, were requested to lemain at 
Fez, and not compromise, by their piesence, the success of 
the expedition. In this way, for the fiist time for two 
years, Moulay Abdelaziz found himself cut off from the 
society of the adventurers who had lived on his inex- 
perience, and provoked, by their imprudence, the ciisis of 
the moment. 

The camp constitutes one of the normal aspects of the 
life of the Makhzen. It is well known that the Govern- 
ment of Morocco is essentially nomadic — that it shifts 
regularly from north to south between Fez and Marrakech, 
following a determinate route, and making use of the two 
stages of Mekinez and Rabat. The Shereefian caprice, or 
rather the necessity of confirming the authoiity of the 
State by the presence of the Sovereign, determines the 
Sultan’s changes of icsidence. If any serious event takes 
place in any corner of the Empire, if the periodical agita- 
tion of the tribes assumes an exceptionally grave form, the 
Makhzen finds itself obliged to deviate from the ordinary 
route, and make a display of its existence at the threatened 
point. Moroccan history has never known a stay-at-home 
Sultan. All of them have had to visit the four imperial 
cities in succession, whatever special taste they may have 
had for one or other of them, to take the field against 
pretenders who have arisen from the reigning family, or 
pursue irapostois who use as weapons against the established 

z 
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regime the extiaord inary credulity of the masses, and their 
leaning towaids the supeinatiual. The gieatest sovereigns 
of Moiocco have been the greatest travelleis. 

Moulay Ismail, whose leign coincided with the second 
half of that of Louis XIV., lived for twenty-four con- 
secutive yeais under canvas, and succeeded, by these 
means, m establishing a real authority from Oudjda to the 
river Noun. This was the most glorious epoch of the 
dynasty of the Alaouitic Shoifa, and none of his successors 
could boast of so extensive a sphere of authority. The 
last Sultan, Moulay el-Hassan, in his way one of the best 
rulers Morocco has ever known, was careful to appeal in 
peison in all the four quarters of his Empire, and it was at 
Tadla, in the centre of the Blad es-Siba, that death overtook 
him. Thus it was in the camp that Moulay Abdelaziz 
was proclaimed, and his name suggested for the adherence 
of the tribes and the cities. 

The abandonment of one of the Dars el-Makhzen for 
life under canvas is a common enough event in the work- 
ings of the Moroccan Government to be the object of 
a very strict gaida, and traditions that are scrupulously 
followed — so much so that the departure and the journey of 
this nomadic powei are attended by that real orderliness 
which, under the appearance of prodigious anarchy, charac- 
terises all the movements of the Moroccan State. On the 
2 ist of July, the day fixed for the start, the city was full 
of life. From the early morning, mules laden with bag- 
gage and camp material descended the sloping streets of 
Fez el-Bali, on their way to the Bab Fetouh gate. The 
doors of the dwellings of Viziers, Court officials, and 
secretaries who are to take part in the expedition, are 
thronged by muleteers lading their beasts, and callers 
jostling one another in the eagerness to say farewell to the 
travellers. These latter have to be at the Dar el-Makhzen 
at an early hour — the spot fixed for the general rendezvous 
and the formation of the Shereefian cortege. At eleven 
o’clock precisely the start is made, and Moulay Abdelaziz 
quits Fez With his Makhzen, leaving behind a Khalifa, 
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his uncle Moulay Afra, with a small staff of Court and 
State officials. 

In accordance with custom, a deputation from the Jewish 
community awaited the Sultan in the mechouar. On the 
arrival or depaiture of the Sovereign, on the occasion of a 
festival in the reigning family, or a Makhzen success, the 
Mellah never fails to send its delegates to the palace, to 
convey the homage of the community. The Jews are 
always the fiist to appear before the crowned Shereef, ready 
to show their joy in any good fortune, however trivial, that 
befalls him, and ever eager to give proof of an unbounded 
loyalty. Theii deputation consists of several members of 
the Council of the community, followed by a crowd of 
loiterers from the Mellah. They maich to the accompani- 
ment of music. Some lusty youths wave improvised 
standards of gilt belts and silk kerchiefs from the end of 
long poles. The whole crowd is barefooted, for it is only 
thus that Jews are allowed to enter the Dar el-Makhzen. 
The enclosure reached, the musicians redouble their ardour, 
the standards wave to and fro, and the deputation bursts 
out into enthusiastic cheering in honour of the Prince, after 
which the Jews are usually received and dismissed by a 
Vizier. On this occasion the Sultan took the trouble to 
welcome them in person. He deigned to address them, 
without a word, a gesture of thanks, and sent a douceur 
of thirty douros to the band of the Mellah. The Mussul- 
man people were less enthusiastic. The imperial cortege 
wended its way through silent, empty streets, and left Fez 
el-Djedid by the Bab es-Segma Gate, to wind round the 
walls of the Aguedal, and descend once moi e by the valley 
of the ez-Zitoun, in the direction of the biidge of the 
Sebou. 

I had stationed myself among the olive trees, at the foot 
of the south bastion, to watch the Makhzen pass by. 
From where I stood, the view embraced a mass of verdure 
that clothed the bottom and slopes of the valley. Behind 
appeared the walls and the dwellings of the two Fez. On 
every side flowed the water in its irrigation channels, and 
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the somewhat narrow loacl, soon to be the scene of Sheree- 
fian pomp, mounted and descended beneath its canopy of 
pomegranates and olives, between the cactus-hedges. Since 
the moining, the highway had been thronged by the 
Makhzen muleteers, with theii laden animals, huirying on 
their way to the encampment, to join the main body there. 
Suddenly a large body of men appeared on the summit of 
the Dai el-Mahaiez, descended, at a lapid pace, into the 
hollow of the ez-Zitoun, marched to the very foot of the 
hill where I stood, and, skirting the walls of Fez el-Bali, 
disappeared towards the East, It was the Makhzen stait- 
ing for the campaign, and perfoiming the first short stage 
of its journey. 

At its head rode a line of horsemen, bearing the 
standards, then a mounted fanfare, with the musicians 
vigorously pei forming on their brass instruments. Then 
followed a confused medley of msakhrin^ who form the 
Imperial Guard, and mountain guns mounted on mules, 
with the gunnel s running behind, A certain amount of 
order was observed in the vicinity of the Sultan. The 
Kai'd el-Mechouar preceded the body of the officers of the 
Crown, each of whom was cairying the insignia of his 
office in a tiavclling-case. The paiasol, which protects 
the royal person fiom the sun, was rolled up in its 
covering, and the lances, which form its setting, were 
wrapped in cloth, whilst the arms, which arc canied behind 
the Sultan, were protected by a case. Next, and at a very 
rapid trot, came Moulay Abdelaziz, completely enveloped 
in a long garment of cream-coloured cloth, and mounted 
on a white horse with green trappings. Near him were 
the negro fly-chasers, making fiom time to time swift 
movements with their pieces of muslin. Five horses, led 
by hand, were plunging and reaiing in front of the Sove- 
reign, and close at hand was a great litter, borne by two 
mules, to receive the wearied Prince, should he so desire. 
Behind the Sultan poured a disorderly and eager rout, only 
kept in check by the necessity of refiaining from hustling 
the personal following of the Sovereign, Vizieis and 
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Makhzen secretaries mounted on mules, gunners on foot, 
and cavalry on horseback, all pressed on, amid a cloud of 
dust, towards the place of encampment. Sometimes a 
band would rush out in a sudden wild movement, brandish- 
ing their weapons, then halt for a few moments, to gam a 
little ground for this, their favourite amusement. It was a 
universal stampede, with the crowned Shereef as its rallying 
point, and it appears that this disoiderly aspect has been 
assumed, fiom all time, by the expeditions of the Sultans of 
Morocco. 

From the 2 1st to the 26th of July, the Makhzen 
camped at the bridge of the Sebou. It takes seveial days 
to collect and anange the forces before so mighty a mass of 
men, animals, and baggage can get under way. The camp 
spread over the plain, on the left bank of the Sebou, at a 
short distance from the bed of the stieam. It assumed the 
form, peculiai to imperial camps, of a lectangle with 
rounded angles. As caie had been taken to refuse access 
to Euiopcans, one had to be content with observing, fiom a 
neighbouring hill, this city of tents, in which the Govern- 
ment of the Empire was to be cairied on for an indefinite 
length of time, during the course of its march towaids the 
East. 

The camp-enclosure is formed by a line of tents, occu- 
pied by the msaihrin — the Imperial Guaid, who watch over 
the Sultan’s safety, and form a living wall aiound him. 
They furnish sentinels for the night watches, who relieve 
each other in turn, with constant calls to one another. 
These horsemen are recruited from the foui great Makhzen 
tiibes, and the five quasi-Makhzen tribes of the Haouz. 
The contingent of each of these tribes has its tiaditional 
position in the camp, and the tents of their Kai'ds are 
pitched in the centie of the foremost tents. The south- 
west corner is occupied by the Abda and the Ahmar, the 
west side by the Oudaia and the Sheraida, the Bouakhar 
and the Sherarda face the north, on the east are the 
Rahamna, the Menahba, and the Harbit, and last of all, the 
artillery with their line of guns occupy the south-east 
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corner. Such is the rampart that, in the camp as in the 
State, is destined to serve as the defence and the support of 
the Shereefian power. 

In the midst of the large space enclosed by these troops 
the Afiag is planted. It is a piece of canvas, some six and 
a half feet in height, fastened on poles. Within this en- 
closure rise the tents which form the dwelling of the 
Sovereign, and which, therefore, are closed to all save the 
eunuchs and the women chosen for the journey, A square 
cloth erection in the vicinity of the Afrag serves as a place 
of reception and audience. Opposite this spot, which is 
set apart for the Prince in his communications with the 
outside world, rises the tent of the Kaid el-Mechouar, the 
Grand Master of the Court. A little further off stands a 
line of three tents (khlnta) which are reserved for the busi- 
ness of the Viziers, and the principal of which is used as a 
mosque for prayer. Such is the formation of the Dar el- 
Makhzen when the Goveinment is on its tiavels. Round 
the Afrag cluster the Lents occupied by the V iziers and the 
secretaries, the sites set apart for the kitchens, then the 
baggage, mules and horses, hobbled in long lines, and 
guarded by the grooms of the imperial stables, and the 
muleteers of the Makhzen. The whole appearance of the 
camp IS exceedingly picturesque. Groups of men and 
animals meet and mingle in the centre of this city of tents, 
wheie the wind swells the canvas. The great personages 
live, not in the little round tents occupied by ordinary 
people, but in long tents covered with blue cloth, and 
crowned by a metal ball {jamor) of varying size, and gilt or 
silvered, according to the rank of the occupant. 

On the morning of the 26th of July it was definitely 
decided to start. Si el-Mehdi el-Menehbi, who was riding 
to meet lus Sovereign with a battalion of cavalry, was 
signalled, at a short distance off, in the valley of the 
Innaouen. The Makhzen was now sufficiently strong to 
force a passage through the territory of recalcitrant tribes, 
and the hour had come for departure. During the hour of 
prayer the tambourines sounded, and the little fanfare of 
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Bouakhar, whicli plays the bagpipes under the direction 
of Its conductor, who is a descendant of the Marabout 
Sidi Ali el-Goumi and a hereditary official, announced the 
start by the shrill music of the ghal’tas. Soon tents weie 
struck, animals laden, and the gouad^ or little body of horse- 
men who form the advance-guard, set off to clear the 
road and fix the direction and the length of the stage. 
Usually the stage is a three hours’ one, and the rule is 
for every one to be encamped for the day by ten o’clock m 
the morning. Behind the come men and animals in 
any order they please, some m little groups and others 
without any formation at all, pushing and hustling each 
other in order to reach their destination as soon as possible 
and encamp there. They are able to detect the spot 
beforehand by means offthe imperial tent, whose cential 
pole, crowned with a golden ball, is planted m the ground 
to indicate that the chosen halting-place has been reached. 
The Sultan and his immediate following are the last to 
start, for, when the end of the stage is reached, the Sultan 
must find the camp pitched and ready to receive him. So 
he lets his disorderly mahalla flow past. When it is his 
turn to start, the band begins to play, and continues playing 
throughout the whole journey. The troops that suriound 
the Sovereign alone maintain any semblance of order in the 
course of the march, In addition to the Vizier and the 
officers of the Crown, two squadrons of msakhttn^ drawn 
from the four Makhzen tribes, march one before, and one 
behind, his Sheieefian Majesty. The tradition is for the 
Sheraga and the Oudaia to furnish the vanguard, the 
Sherarda and the Bouakhai the rearguaid. The latter are 
accompanied on campaign by a bay horse with a black 
mane, which is led by hand. Its duty consists in carrying 
a copy of the pious work of Sidi el-Bokhari, which is the 
palladium of the tribe. 

As soon as the stage is completed and the camp formed 
in the usual way, the Makhzen resumes its normal existence. 
The Viziers betake themselves to the tents of the Dar el- 
Makhzen ; the secretaiies work at the archives, which they 
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have taken care to bring with them; and the Sultan gives 
audience in the Siouan?- The rules observed on campaign 
are those which obtain in the imperial cities, and the staff 
of the Government is the same. Nothing has changed in 
the working of the Makhzen, save that the religious obliga- 
tions are less strict. The prayer is officially shortened 
because of the march, and the service of Friday abolished. 
During Ramadan the fast is not observed, and the only 
public player is that of the evening, for which all meet in 
the tents of the Dar el-Makhzen. Cannon take the place 
of the voice of the muezzin in announcing the hours of the 
dawn, the maglireb, and the acha. 

So the Shereefian mahalla set out on the morning of the 
26th of July, Its disorderly bands crossed the Sebou and 
climbed the heights of the Onq el-Djamal on the right 
bank of the river. The Sultan, in his tuin, took his 
departure, and, a few hours later, one could see the tents of 
the imperial camp lining the crest of Mtafi, some six or 
seven miles further towards the East. 


^ Siouan (proteclion) . tent laised just outside the Afiiig of the Sultan. 
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Tangier, August 1903. 

We have spent six months at Fez — a very long stay 
indeed. After a time, the life there becomes a little trying 
for a European, especially during the times through which 
Morocco is passing at present. The disturbance, of which 
Bou Hamara is tire nominal head, is one of those movements 
of a religious nature, so common in the Maghreb, m which 
the whole country is using against the innovating tendencies 
of the Soveieign, who has made himself the object of uni- 
versal reprobation. 

As in the sixteenth century, at the time of the appearance 
of the Saadian Shorfa, this movement is tending to shut 
close the door of Morocco, hardly open before, and drive 
back the Christians to the coast. The Fasis, it is true, are 
peaceable enough, and one does not feel oneself the object 
of any particular ill-will, as far as they are concerned ; but 
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the sentiments at present prevalent in Moiocco make one 
feel, more acutely than at ordinary times, to how great an 
extent the European, who risks himself in the interior of 
this country, becomes a prisonei there, and meets with but 
a bare toleiance fiom this fiercely independent nation, 
whose ideas and beliefs aie so alien to our own. To be 
just, the Makhzen is full of consideration for its guests, but 
it makes them feel, at every moment, the restrictions 
imposed on them by the trying nature of the times. It 
requests them to refrain from frequenting certain spots, 
desires them not to leave the walls for several weeks, or even 
to confine themselves to the garden quaiter. It exercises, 
at its will, its authority over all their existence, and detains 
or dismisses them at its convenience. So, after a time, one 
ends by feeling slightly uncomfortable and ill at ease, sur- 
rounded as one is by a civilisation which still resists any con- 
tact with our own, and at the mercy of a Government which 
owes its existence to the lack of cohesion among other 
forces, and has shown itself skilful enough to escape until 
now any appreciable European influence. Moreover, it is 
always rather a formidable undertaking to approach the 
Makhzen, and the few people who have been fortunate 
enough to make the experiment successfully have owed 
this favourable issue to diplomacy and patience alone. 

It was fated that the Makhzen’s wishes should follow us 
even after our departure from Fez, and affect the whole of 
our return journey. We wished, naturally enough, after 
leaving the capital, to visit Mekinez and cross Zeihoun, 
before returning to Tangier. Unhappily we weie met, at 
this point, by an express prohibition. The Berber tribes — 
Gherouan and Zemmour — who infest the neighbourhood of 
Mekinez, continued to be on bad terms with the Makhzen, 
which considered them capable of doing anything in their 
power to injure the Government. Moreover, as the corre- 
spondent of the Times had just allowed himself to be carried 
off by the Djebala, a tribe in the neighbourhood of Tangier, 
the Makhzen feared that the Berbers might, in a spirit of 
imitation, take it into their heads to capture some Euro- 
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peans. That is the reason it lefused to authorise us to visit 
a city, which had been a centre of disturbance for a year. 

On the afternoon of the 26th of July we left the capital. 
The Sultan had sent us, the evening before, the presents 
which he is accustomed to give to the guests of the 
Makhzen — a splendid black horse, with an ornamental 
saddle and trappings in green and gold, Rabat carpets, 
poniards, and pieces of cloth for our men. Our caravan 
was a small one — some twenty mules, and five makhaznis — 
but the presence of a KaVd es-raha, belonging to the gulch 
of the Sheiarda, and an Amin to see to the provision of the 
mouna, gave it a very important air on the road. The 
opportunity had tempted a whole Mussulman family, who 
made the journey with us, closely veiled, as well as two 
negresses left destitute at Fez, who were on their way to 
rejoin their master at Tangier. 

Fez to Ouazzan is a jouiney of a little over sixty miles, 
taking some twenty hours. After leaving the city by the 
Bab es-Segma gate, we ascend the slopes of the Tghat, to 
take one of the three loads to Tangier — the one that is 
called the high load, which leads most diiectly to Tangier 
along the foot of the Djebel, but is only practicable in the 
dry season, because of the number of fords it involves. 

We have now reached a season of the year when 
journeys in Morocco begin to become trying. Not that 
the heat is extremely great. The thermometer at Fez 
just exceeded 100 degrees on seveial days. None the less, 
It is impossible to march in the middle of the day. One 
must strike tents at dawn, interrupt the day’s march by a 
long halt in some shady spot, and complete the stage in the 
evening. The landscape has lost most of its charm. The 
flowers, which form the beauty of the country, and cover 
It from the first rains of autumn to the end of spring, have 
completely disappeared. The fields have been reaped, and 
the harvest stored : the stubble glows yellow in the fields : 
the waste land is overgrown with thistles : the country is 
bare and dismal : only, numbers of giazmg herds — horses, 
mules, cattle, sheep, and goats — lend some little animation 
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to the landscape. The only note of green is stiiick by the 
patches where maize and millet have been planted. It is 
the most active season foi the faimeis. Within the en- 
closures of cochineal trees and thoiny blanches that sur- 
round tlie villages lie heaps of straw, which is to be chopped 
up fine foi the cattle, and wheat, which is thieshed and 
then put on little asses to be taken to the neighbouiing 
granaries. In the Gharb, unlike the rest of Morocco, the 
present haivest has been a good one, especially the wheat 
harvest, for barley was a little injured by the dryness of the 
winter. 

The farmeis of the Ghaib sow theii wheat and barley at 
two different seasons of the year. They distinguish be- 
tween the hekri and mazzouzi. The first is sown at the end 
of October, the second at the hagouz — the ist to the 14th 
of January — that is to say, in the first days of the Julian 
year, which is adopted in Morocco m agieement with the 
Mussulman calendai. The haivest begins in the month of 
June. Maize has been planted in March, millet m May. 
Agricultural preoccupations are too serious matters to fail 
to have an effect on Moroccan anarchy. By a tacit agree- 
ment among the tubes, the time of liaivest is kept as a sacied 
truce, and the Makhzen knows befoiehand that, till all the 
crops have been got in, it has no serious disturbance to fear. 

It takes eight hours to icach the Sebou fiom Fez, cutting 
across the bend of the river, through tlie territoiy of the 
Ouled-Djamaa. It is a very undulating country : hills 
succeed hills monotonously, uncovered by any tiees save a 
few clumps of olives and fig trees, or hedges of aloes, with 
theii great crested shoots, that have giown and expanded 
during the past two months. The country is well cul- 
tivated. It has been carefully cleared, and one can hardly 
see a single dwarf palm or jujube tree. The stock is fine, 
the villages numeious, and the brick houses are thatched 
with straw, and enclosed with thoin hedges. As one 
advances into the Gharb, houses become larer, and give 
place to tents, while the hedges of cochineal trees increase 
in numbers. Barbary figs begin to appear, ripening on 
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their large oval leaves. The yellow blossom has fallen 
ere now, and they are assuming a copper tint, The 
peasants are beginning to gather the ripe fiuit, by means 
of a long leed with a tiny basket at the end. Sometimes 
we pass a great clay enclosure. It is an a%tb, surrounded 
by groups of khamrnays and azaibiya, and its pioprietor 
lives in Fez. Of this type is the azib of Ben Itto, three 
houis distant from Fez, where we camped on the first 
evening of our journey. A little before, the road passed 
through some reddish, undulating countiy, at the spot called 
Mghiiat el-Homar — the little red caves. In the dried-up 
bed of the stream, there still existed a salt-store, where the 
salt — which is used at Fez — is collected in tanks, in which 
the water evapoiates. 

As we descend towards the Sebou, the plain widens, and 
we reach the tcriitoiy of the Oudaia, which lies by the 
river, and extends as fai as the river Mekkes. The view 
becomes very extensive — on the left, the line of the Zei- 
houn ; on the right, the Djebel ; and opposite, the peak of 
the Sherarda. We cross the Sebou by the Sbayit ford, 
which owes its name to a little Saturday market. At this 
point the river is some fifty-five yards across, and its banks 
are by no means steep. The water is very low, and haidly 
reaches oui horses’ breasts. The banks aie coveied with 
(r/(7«arr and orchaids of fig and olive trees and close to the 
stream aie machines for pumping up water for the melons, 
gouids, pumpkins, and water-melons, which ripen just at 
this season of the year. 

From the Sbayit ford, it takes us two hours, to leach the 
azii> of Mazariya. We are now in the tenitory of the 
Hejjaoua, who occupy a long, narrow strip of land by the 
river-bed. It is a tiny Arab and nai'ba tribe, attached, 
along with the SefEan and Beni-Malek, to the Gharb, pro- 
perly so called. U p till last year, the Makhzen had assigned 
it the Pasha of the Sheiaga as its Kaid, but it is now under 
the authority of el-Gueddari, the Kaid of the Beni-Hasen. 

The azih of Mazariya is a long building in sun-diied 
clay, backed by the line of hills which dominate the bank 
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of the Sebou. On both sides of the dwelling are the huts 
or tents of the labourers, and corn and straw ate stacked 
on the slope that runs down towards the liver. Th& azib 
belongs to the Shoifa of Ouazzan. It is an important 
property, which maintains some hundred cultivatois and 
twenty-five ploughs. One of the Shorfa is at present in 
residence at Mazariya. Moulay Ahmed is a young man, 
rather short, and already an exceedingly important per- 
sonage. He is the well-infoimed member of the house 
of Ouazzan, and their real man of business. Since the 
produce of the azib constitutes the most valuable of the 
revenues of the zaouTa, the Shorfa make a point of visiting 
their diffeient pioperties throughout the country, to super- 
intend agricultural operations. So Moulay Ahmed has left 
his family in town, and come to reside at Mazariya, with 
only a couple of slaves to distract him. Of course, on his 
way, this religious chief, with his powerful baraka, is over- 
whelmed with marks of respect by the peasants. But the 
Shereef does not assume the majestic pomp of these visits of 
ztara. When he comes to our camp to welcome us, he is 
clad in a common black djellaba, and appeals simply as the 
largest landed proprietor of the district, who has come to 
superintend his moqaddem in the performance of his duties. 
At the hour of maghreb, he leads us into the couit of the 
azib, where his men aie collecting for the evening meal. 
The baggage animals stand in lines, hobbled up for the 
night, and the last loads of corn are just disappearing into 
the enormous gaping granary. 

From Mazariya to Ouazzan the azibs of the Shorfa are 
so numerous that, for two days, the midday and the evening 
halt is always made on their domains. No sooner has the 
Caravan come to a standstill than a band of azaibiya ap- 
pears, bearing the customary moma — eggs, butter, chickens, 
sugar, lights, and plates oi couscous. We have abandoned the 
Makhzen highway, and, through the length of the Djebel, 
have been travelling under the protection of the Shorfa. 
Moulay Ahmed has given us an escort of a little band of 
Djebala, in the service of the Shereefian family, clad in a 
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short brown djellaba, carrying old muskets, with wooden 
powder-horns with gilt nails, slung over their shoulders. 

After leaving Mazariya and the plain of the Sebou, the 
road runs, for four hours, across an undulating and thinly- 
populated table-land — the plateau of Bou Djemmana — then 
descends once more into the valley of the river Ouargha, 
which is almost as Urge as the stream into which it flows, 
a little further down. Everywhere are the same clumps of 
trees on the banks, the same groups of douars, the same 
water-machines, the same fields of melons and water-melons. 
The river Ouaigha cuts a gieat gash in the Djehel, where 
it flows in a deep gorge. One catches glimpses of the lofty 
mountains which seem to withdraw into the distance, and, 
in the foreground, the lonely hill on which the zaou'ta of 
Moulay bou Cheta stands. Another four hours across the 
plateau of Bougdour, and we reach oui camping giound in 
the douar of Aouf, on the left bank of anothei tributary of 
the Sebou, the river Redat, whose bed we shall have to 
follow up to Ouazzan. Our tents are pitched by the side 
of the great dwelling of an ancient Kaid of the SefSan tribe, 
on whose territory we have been travelling since we left 
the Ouargha. Si el-Hosein ould el-Aaoufiya comes to meet 
us, with his chief’s staff in his hand. He gives us the 
greeting of a rich proprietoi who has retired from political 
life, and his hospitality takes the form of the mouna 
customary in Morocco. 

For the five hours’ journey between Aouf and Ouazzan, 
the road follows the river Redat almost all the way. The 
country becomes moie attractive : the valley nariows, and 
the river flows in a deep gorge, overgrown with oleanders. 
On the east, the last spurs of the Djebel are disappearing. 
The country is bare and little cultivated, the ground 
covered with jujube tiees, whins, and dwarf palms, with a 
few green orchards, planted with oranges, pomegranates, 
figs, olives, and karoubs. As we advance, the Djebel bou 
Helal, the mountain which looks down on Ouazzan, and 
whose long crest has been visible in the distance since our 
departure from Mazariya, approaches, and its outlines define 
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themselves more dearly. The very position of the upper 
valley of the Redal renders its security piecarious. It no 
longer belongs to any deteuuinate tube ; some of its douars 
are in the hands of the Seffian, others in those of the Beni- 
Malek, and the majority of the a^dhs are the property of the 
S hoi fa. This distribution of authority renders i esponsibility 
haid to bring home, and, for that icason, the region is con- 
stantly exposed to the raids of the Beiii-Mestaia, whose 
teriitory borders the valley, and who are the most inveterate 
robbers in the Djebel, 

Before reaching Ouazzan, the road runs through the 
little lateral valley of the river Beyt, then winds lound the 
mountain between aloe hedges, and in the midst of a 
luxuriant vegetation of olives, figs, and lentisks. It com- 
mands a magnificent view of the extent of the Djebel, till 
suddenly, the last crest climbed, a long line of houses 
appears, and, in a very short time, we enter the city by the 
Bab Fatha gate. 

For several years, the Sheieef of Ouazzan has been 
seriously ill and confined to his house Under these 
circumstances, the true heads of the zaouia are his son, 
Moulay et-Tayeb, and his two nephews, Moulay Ali and 
Moulay Ahmed. These thicc Shoifa aic, at this moment, 
absent from tlie city. Moulay et-Tayeb is in Algeiia on a 
%iara tour, whilst Moulay Ali and Moulay Ahmed are in 
their a%ibs^ supeimtending the haivest. That was how we 
met Moulay Ahmed at Mazaiiya. As for Moulay Ali, he 
is likewise fulfilling his duties as proprietor on the Ouargha. 
In their absence, we are welcomed by the feqih of the 
zaouia^ Si Abdesselam ben Hanimo, an Ouazzani, who 
studied at Fez, acquired the more refined manners of the 
Moors there, and became the steward of the zaouta. He 
installed us m the lower part of the city, in the Arsat es- 
Sultan (the Sultan’s garden), where visitors at Ouazzan are 
always lodged. It is a vast enclosure — a veritable Aguedal — 
with plots of flowers and square patches of vegetables. The 
dwelling is a square building, reached by an alley covered 
with vine-trellising. At the side is a pond, on which a 
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vast pavilion opens, These buildings aie separated from 
the gardens by a low wall, above which rises a superb 
rhododendron in full bloom. For three days we weie 
the guests of the Shorfa. Our camping utensils weie set 
up in the 100ms, and, each houi of the day, from dawn to 
acha, was marked by the appearance of negioes bringing 
the most varied dishes, in wooden receptacles, with the 
traditional wickerwork covei. At the first houi came the 
chaariya — a soup of veimicelh, made with milk or with 
butter ; then, continual sponge-cakes, made of semolina or 
floui, with butter, honey, or oil, which are termed baghrirs 
or rgha'ifs; and at meal horns, stews of chicken or mutton. 

The view from the terrace of Arsat es-Sultan embiaces 
Ouazzan, with its enviions lound about. Qute near, and 
separated from us by the esplanade of the souk, stretches a 
band of houses of more than one storey, half-way up among 
the veidant growth of the Bou Helal, whose contours are 
followed by the buildings of the city, which descend now 
into the lavines, now climb the crests of the hdl-side. 
Above the mass of dwellings, in which the low thatched 
buildings habitual in the Berber mountains mingle with 
the cubes of masoniy characteristic of Moroccan cities, use 
the minaret and the arches of the zaouta of Moulay 
Abdallah ech-Shereef, which is the piincipal sanctuary of 
the city, and the lesidence of the Shereef-baraka of the 
Ouazzani family. This zaou'ia is the family’s gloiy, and 
Ouazzan’s mam attiaction. It sui rounds it with a halo of 
sanctity, similar to that lent by the tomb of Moulay Edriss 
to Fez. A little beyond stands the isolated octagonal 
minaiet of the mosque of Moulay el-Aibi. Further still, 
on the Djebel-Boumeleh, which is occupied by a suburb of 
the city, with the large village of Qachiiyin nestling 
behind, are scattered the famous tombs wheie, m white 
Koubbas, or under green-tiled roofs, repose the dynasty of 
saints, who have transmitted the ancestral benediction. 
Beneath, the city is succeeded by gardens, and beyond 
them by the hollow of the valley of the river Zas, which 
flows into the er-Raha, on its way to join the Loukkos. In 
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the distance rises the Djebel, and, far beyond, its numerous 
spuis, which fade away in the plain of the Gharb, 

Oiiazzan is an important town, containing some 20,000 
inliabitants. Its population is composed ot people of the 
Gharb, but, mainly of Djebala fioin the neighbouring tribes 
— Masmouda, Ghzaoua, Rehouna and Bcni-Mestara, who 
have united to form the Ouazzanis. Besides, there aie a few 
members of more distant tribes — more notably the Lakhmas 
and the Beni-Goifat, even several Riffians, with a small 
number of Jews engaged in business. By a phenomenon 
peculiar to the Maghieb, the renown of a famous Marabout, 
and the piestige of his tomb, have been sufficient to create 
and maintain so large a city as Ouazzan upon the slopes of 
Bou Helal, and the fact is the more remarkable, that cities 
of such dimensions aie extremely rare in the inteiior of 
Morocco. 

The founder of the house of Ouazzan, Moulay Abdallah 
ech-Shereef, was born in 1596, He was an Edrissite 
Shereef, of the most lofty lineage. He was a direct lineal 
descendant of Moulay Abdesselam ben Mchich, who, in 
the thiitecnth centuiy, spread the mystic doctiines of the 
Chadallan school, and whose teaching is still the dominant 
influence in the niajoiity of the fraternities of Moiocco. 
His zaou'ia at Tezrout, in the noithein Djebcl, still sancti- 
fies the whole of the region, whose most vcneiatcd pation 
he is. According to the traditions of Ouazzan, Moulay 
Abdesselam had a daughter, whom he wished to marry to 
his nephew, Moulay Mohammed, son of Moulay Yemleh. 
The girl, who was very proud, refused to marry her cousin 
till she had received a guarantee that the children to be 
born of the marriage should furnish the Shereef-baraka for 
the futuie — the Shereef, that is, to whom the ancestial 
benediction would descend, and, who would, theiefore, 
reap the temporal benefits which accrued. She furthei 
demanded that their pre-eminence over all the other Shorfa 
of Morocco should be acknowledged in advance. Hei 
father had to promise, but the girl was not content with 
the simple paternal promise, and the Prophet, willing to 
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oblige one of his descendants, appeared in peison, and 
giiaiantccd hei the spiritual heritage she sought to secure 
for her offspiing. Thereaftei the maiiiage was concluded. 
The relationship of Moulay Abdallah ech-Shereef connects 
him with this far-sighted ancestiess, and in this way the 
house of Ouazzan obtained the title, by which it is always 
known, of Dar ed-demana — the house of the promise. 

Moulay Abdallah, the son of Moulay Biahim, was born 
and grew up at Tazrout, among the Shorfa who lived 
on the Koubba of Moulay Abdesselam, and whose tombs 
were to enrich the family patrimony in their tuin. When 
he was at an age to leave the family fastness, he followed 
the sect of the Sheikh Sidi Ah ben Ahmed, the patron of 
the Djebel Sarsar, above el-Ksar, and became his servant till 
he had obtained the haraka from him. Finally, he deter- 
mined to set up as Maiabout on his own account, and 
established his khalona on the eastern slope of Bou Helal, 
m a daycha named Mitkal. Unfoitunately the inhabitants 
of the village did not get on well with the hermit, and, 
one fine day the Djebala ended by killing his cow. In his 
fury, Moulay Abdallah resolved to do something staitling. 
A few piayeis were, of course, sufficient to resuscitate the 
animal ; then he left Mitkal, with a cuise for its inhabitants, 
and the declaration that the milk of their cows should 
henceforward produce no butter. Then the Marabout 
marched northwards, passed round the mountain, and 
halted a little further on in the tenitory of the Masmouda, 
at the spot which became Ouazzan. He married a woman 
of the tribe, and while his paiting curse was bringing about 
the gradual disappearance of Mitkal, the unquestionable 
baraka of the Maiabout was collecting a growing band of 
disciples aiound him. New villages rose out of the giound, 
around his hermitage People flocked to it from all quarters 
of the Djebel, and in this way the city of Ouazzan 
rapidly grew into being. 

Moulay Abdallah ech-Shereef lived to a very old age, 
and died in 1679. His sanctity had laid the founda- 
tions of the future greatness of his house ; but he himself 
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was a pious man, who was content to live in an atmos- 
phere of ecstasies, miracles, clieams, and piophecies, who 
occupied himself but little with the things of this woild, 
and was incapable of a systematic exploitation of his own 
virtues. His influence, at his death, was puiely local. He 
had made no journeys to attiact other disciples, and his 
glowing fraternity comprised no more than five hundred 
“ full ” members — members, that is, who had reached the 
degree of wisdom and virtue which it is the aim of 
every Mussulman to attain when he joins a brotherhood. 
Moulay Abdallah had two sons, the elder of whom, Sidi 
Mohammed by name, succeeded him in the administration 
of the zaouia up till the year 1709. He had eight sons, 
the two eldest ot whom successively possessed the dignity 
of Shereef-baraka. These two Shorfa, the second of whom 
died in 1768, brought about the expansion of the house of 
Ouazzan, and, scouring the whole of North-West Africa 
in Older to propagate the teaching of theii grand-pai ent, 
gave to the fraternity its present development. The two 
apostles divided between each other the countiies maiked 
out for conquest. Moulay et-Touhami travelled thiough 
the Djebel and the whole of Moiocco, penetrated into the 
Sahara, and reached the Touab. To Moulay et-Tayct fell 
the East — that is to say, Algeria and Tunis. Whercvei 
they went, members flocked to the brotherhood, whose 
mother zaou'ia was at Ouazzan, and these members of this 
unique fraternity aie still distinguished by the name of 
Touhama in Morocco, and of Taibiyin in Algeria, follow- 
ing the names of the one of the two brotheis who initiated 
them. From that time, it has been one of the tiaditions of 
the Shorfa of Ouazzan, that they should be tiavelling Shorfa. 
And so, whilst they do not neglect the supernatural side of 
their duties, which is manifested in dreams and prophecies, 
they are careful to pay peiiodical visits throughout the 
whole of their spiritual domain, in ordei to collect ziaras, 
and maintain the enthusiasm of their worshippers, 

Moulay et-Touhami was considered the favourite grand- 
son of Moulay Abdallah ech-Shereef, and that is the reason 
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why his tomb is still the object of peculiai veneration at 
Ouazzan. It is told how the child manifested a particular 
devotion foi his grandfathei. Eveiy morning he would 
accompany him to the mosque, for the morning prayer, and 
m the evening escort him home, aftei the devotions of 
acha. One day when Moulay Abdallah had forgotten to 
dismiss Moulay et-Touhami on his leturn, the latter spent 
the night by the door of his grandfather, who, when he 
found him next morning at dawn, called down the blessing 
of Heaven upon him, in the words, “O God, bless my 
grandchild Touhami with my baraka, as thou hast blest 
the earth with thy rain.” In spite of this signal trans- 
mission, the haraka of the house of Ouazzani did not remain 
in the family of Moulay et-Touhami. His brother, Moulay 
et-Tayeb, who succeeded him, exploited it for fifty yeais, 
after which it passed to Moulay Ahmed, the eldest son of 
Moulay et-Tayeb, and then to his giandson, Moulay All, 
who died in i8ii. The piesent occupant of the xamm 
is a great-grandson of this Moulay Ali. 

Moulay et-Touhami had eighteen sons, and all these 
Shorfa were relegated to the second rank by the accession 
of the younger branch. As it happened, the tribes of the 
RilF and the Djebel, as well as several Berber tribes of 
the Middle Atlas, showed a desire to settle Ouazzanis Shorfa 
on their teiritory, in the hope that their presence would 
bring them some portion of the baraka of Moulay Abdallah 
ech-Shereef. 

This was the beginning of the dispersion of the descend- 
ants of Moulay et-Touhami, who to-day are represented 
by influential Shorfa throughout the whole of the Riff, in 
several tribes of the Djebel, such as the Beni-Mestara, the 
Ghzaoua, the Tsoul, and the Branes, and finally, among 
the Riata, the Haouara, the Beni-Ouarain, the Beni-M’tir, 
the Gherouan, and the Zemmour. About the middle of 
the nineteenth century, the fifteen sons of Moulay Ali 
found, m their turn, that there was little scope for them in 
Ouazzan, and a regular band, named after their founder, 
the Ouled Moulay Abdeldjelil, decided to emigrate and 
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take up their abode among the Hayaina and the tubes in 
the neighhourhood of Fez. 

And thus, the biilli of the Slieiecfian family, the sanctity 
of the Maiabout who founded it, the expansion of its 
fiaternity, the dispeision of Ouazzanis Shorfa throughout 
almost all the tiibes of the Noith of the Empire — all these 
influences have conspiied to lendei Onazzan the most 
impoitant zaouia in the land, and the only one which 
maintains a real autonomy, and foims a veritable leligioiis 
State in the veiy centie of Moiocco. 

Not that Ouazzan has never known a lival zaouia . It is 
well known that the political anarchy which followed the 
disintegration of the Merinid Empire at the end of the 
fifteenth century gave rise, in the Maghreb, to a mighty 
movement of Mohammedan renascence, under the form 
which has remained peculiar to this countiy up to the 
present day. Maiabouts arose on every side : the leligious 
fiaternities fiom the East spread their doctrines, whilst new 
brotherhoods spiang into existence on this piopitious soil. 
And so in eveiy corner of the land spiang up zaoutas^ some 
of which attained to consideiable authority, and giadually 
became the centre of a moial influence which substituted 
itself foi the piecaiious power of the dying dynasties. On 
the accession of the Sheieefian families to the thione, thcii 
triumph was complete. These families, in their tuin, con- 
solidated into dynasties, showed but little gratitude towards 
the influences which had raised them to power, and the 
modern history of Morocco is full of the struggles of the 
Saadians and the Alaouites against any element which suc- 
ceeded in emerging from Moroccan chaos, and notably 
against the zaouias. Some of them had a career of astound- 
ing giandeur, followed by a no less astounding collapse. 
Towards the middle of the seventeenth centuiy, the famous 
zaouia of Dila was strong enough to form the Empiie of a 
day. Fez, Mekinez, the Tadla, and the valley of Moulouya 
acknowledged its authority, and its troops gained a complete 
victory over the Saadian Sultan. The Shorfa of the 
Tafilelt had first to negotiate, then to struggle, with the 
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people of Dik ia order to make their way to the throne, 
and It was on their ruins that the Alaouitic dynasty was raised 
to power. The zaou'ta was destroyed by Moulay er- Rechid 
in 1668. Its inhabitants were dispersed and the Mata- 
boutic family was expelled. A century later there arose, 
at a short distance from Marrakech, the Zaoula ech-Sherradr, 
For more than sixty-five years the ■x.aDuta extended its 
influence over the Haouz, and successfully defied the Sultans, 
who sent expeditron after expedition against it, but all in 
vain. It was Moulay Abdeirahman who succeeded in 
reducing it ; the %aou\a was destroyed, the Marabout fled 
to the Sahara, and the Shetarda were transported to the 
valley of the Sebou, where they formed the last of the 
Makhzen tribes. The remnants of the zuouias which still 
exist throughout the whole of Morocco make no such arrogant 
pretensions. In most cases their resources are small, their 
influence local, and it is the house of Ouazzan alone which, 
by Its power and the extent of its influence, still recalls the 
glory of the historic zaoul'a, which once exercised so power- 
ful an influence on the destinies of the Maghreb. 

It is curious that the Shorfa of Ouazzan have, during 
two centuiies, enjoyed an uninterrupted extension of 
power without bringing upon themselves the thunderbolts 
of a Government which has waged constant war against 
the power of the zaou'ias. This rare good fortune they 
owe to a combination of circumstances and to their able 
diplomacy. The very situation of Ouazzan was particu- 
larly fortunate. Its territoiy, which on the south com- 
municates with the Gharb by a narrow valley alone, forms 
an enclosure in the centre of the unsubdued Djebalian 
tribes. The inevitable sequel, then, to the disappearance 
of the zaoui'a would be an increase m the Blad es-stba^ and 
it is wiser for the Makhzen to lend its support, at this spot, 
to an institution whose autonomy would, in all other por- 
tions of the Empiie, be considered as inconvenient. And 
further, the policy of the house of Ouazzan has always 
been wise enough to avoid with care anything that might 
disquiet the Makhzen. 
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The zaou'ia took its rise almost at the same time as the 
Alaouitic dynasty, and developed by its side. Moulay 
Abdallah ech-Shcreef was the contemporai y of Moulay er- 
Reclud, and witnessed the eatly yeais of the leign of the 
great Moulay Isma'fl. It would appear that the foiemost 
Sheieef of Ouazzan became the voluntary supporter of 
Moulay er-Rechid in the Gharb, and did Ins best to obtain 
the recognition of the authoiity of the Alaouites in that 
region, A well-authenticated tiadition has it that Sidi Ali 
ben Ahmed, the Marabout of the Djebel Sarsar, called both 
Sultan and saint into his presence one day, and said to 
Moulay er-Rechid, “ To you I give the sturup,” and to 
Moulay Abdallah, “To you I give the staff.” In this 
way he indicated that he wished to divide the power 
between the two principal families of Moiocco, by attribut- 
ing to the Alaouites the temporal, to t)ie Ouazzanis the 
spiritual, authority, Ceitainly the behavioui of Moulay 
Abdallah ech-Shereef gave no reason for disquiet. He was 
a mystic, who lived in an atmosphere of dreams, and 
who never thought of preaching to his disciples a life of 
activity, or the pursuit of the goods of this world. 
On such dreamers authoiity cannot but look with a 
kindly eye. 

However, when the %aou'{a began to expand under the 
influence of Moulay ct-Touhami, the Sultan Moulay Ismail, 
who did not love the rivalry of Shorfii and the %aouias^ took 
umbrage at the lapid development of the Touhama, and 
forbade his subjects to become membeis of this fraternity, 
for the future. This was the occasion of a somewhat bitter 
correspondence between the %aou\a and the Makhzen, and 
finally Moulay et-Touhami was summoned to appear at 
Mekinez, 

The Sultan ordered his Vizier and Kaid et-Mechouar to 
examine him, and censure severely the new tendencies of 
his house. The legends of Ouazzan recount with pride 
how, before these unjust recriminations, the belly of Moulay 
et-Touhami swelled with wrath, and threatened to fill the 
whole chamber. The two great officials, thunderstruck by 
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this prodigious baraka, fled to the Sultan, and implored him 
to abandon all action against a Shereef so highly favoui ed 
by Heaven. Moulay Ismail was himself greatly impressed 
by the miracle, and lost no time in paying a visit to Moulay 
et-Touhami. As soon as he perceived the Mai about, as he 
left his house to meet his Sovereign, the latter made haste to 
dismount from his hoise, but Moulay et-Touhami besought 
him to mount once moie, and held his stirrup. “It is only 
from this moment,” Moulay Ismail is said to have cried, 
“that I am a true Sultan.” Thence arose the custom for 
the Shereef of Ouazzan to consecrate, as it were, each 
Sovereign by once holding his stirrup. At the beginning 
of each reign the new Sovereign never fails, on his arrival 
in the Gharb, to summon to his side the head of the house 
of Ouazzan, who holds the stirrup whilst the Pi ince mounts 
his horse with all due solemnity. This traditional office was 
filled by Moulay el-Arbi at the accession of Moulay Abdel- 
aziz. The ceremony must take place near the Koubba of 
Sidi Kassem, in the centre of the plain of the Beni-Hasen, 
since this famous Marabout is looked upon as the true author 
of the custom of the stiriup, which he is said to have held 
for the first Sultans of the reigning dynasty. 

In other respects the relations of the Shorfa of Ouazzan 
with the Alaouitic Shorfa have always remained very close. 
From time to time the Shereefas of Ouazzan have en- 
teied the imperial harem as legitimate wives. The Sultan, 
Moulay Shman, espoused a daughter of Moulay et-Tayeb, 
and the occasion gave rise, according to the chronicle of 
Ouazzan, to yet another manifestation of the supernatural 
virtues which are the birthright of the family. When the 
Sultan enteied the nuptial chamber, he found the young 
Shereefa transformed into a savage lioness, and he found it 
wiser to load her with the iichest of presents and send her 
back incontinently to her relations. He gave his word that 
the territory surrounding each camping-place at which she 
stopped should become the property of this recalcitrant 
damsel, and that the zaouXa should have the light of sanc- 
tuary over the whole course of her last day’s journey. In 
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this way, say the feqihs of Ouazzan, the harakn of the 
Ouazzanis showed itself supeiior to that of the Alaouitcs. 
In token of the intimacy of their relations with the house 
of Ouazzan, and in recognition of its services, successive 
Sultans bestowed upon it a yeaily pension. This pension, 
howevei, was gradually leplaced, in virtue of a series of 
Shereefian dahirs, by the concession of azihs, which were ad- 
ministered by the Ouazzani Shorfa, and on which they were 
authorised to impose the Koranic taxes for their own piofit. 

After the French conquest, the Shorfa, who possessed 
important interests in Algeria, natmally found themselves 
in touch with us. Sidi el-Hadj Abdesselam, who was head 
of the zaou'ia from 1851 to 1892, began to have visions of 
French destinies in the Maghreb, and to spread broadcast 
prophecies favouiable to us. These heavenly inspirations 
led him, twenty years ago, to solicit the piotection of the 
French, which has since then been extended to the heads 
of the family of Ouazzan. 

The centre of the present domains of the %aouia of Ouazzan 
is the city of that name. The harm — that is, the giound 
over which the light of sanctuaiy extends — no longer retains 
the dimensions won for it by the rebellious wife of Moulay 
Sliman, and IS limited to the city enclosuie. The Shoifa 
control, besides, numbers of azths^ which have been gi anted 
them by Sheteefian dahtrs. These azihs aie scatteied 
between Fez and Tangiei, the majority lying in the 
valleys of the Sebou and the Ouarglia, among the Sheraida 
and Beni-Hasen, in the Zerhoun and the Ghaib, whilst 
some are situated in the Khlot and in the Gharbiya. In 
this way the family of Ouazzan are the gieatest proprietois 
in Northern Morocco. In the Haouz, the Great Atlas 
range, and as far as the Sus, exist certain funds bequeathed 
to the zaaiCia. These the Shorfa do not control, but they 
collect the revenues through their agents, the moqaddems. 
The Ouazzani Shorfa, who are scattered thioughout the 
RilF among the Djebala and the Berber, jealously maintain 
their connection with the glorious cradle of their family, 
by keeping in touch with their powerful cousins, who thus 
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find themselves in possession of natuial agents and allies in 
a numbei of the tribes of the Blad es-Sibn. 

Finally, the Shereef of Ouazzan controls a body of 
dependants, which is composed of all the members of his 
fiateinity — Touhama in Morocco and Taibiym elsewhere. 
These membeis form gioups around numbeis of local 
%aouias, whose moqaddems they elect, subject to the approval 
of the head of the order. The zaouias dependent on the 
house of Ouazzan are to be found in great numbers 
throughout the whole of Morocco, and spread into the 
Sahara towards the Sus, the river Noun, and the Diaa. 
They exist in the Tafilelt and in the Touat, in Algeria, 
in Tunis, and even in Tripoli, and a zaou^a of the Taibiyin 
is to be found at Mecca itself. The Touhama possess many 
members at Fez, Their mystical doctrines are too refined 
for the common people, who prefer the extravagances of the 
Aissaoua and the Hamadcha, On the other hand, their 
philosophy is too simple to satisfy very cultured people, 
who prefei to join the ordei of the Tidjaniya ; and so the 
servants of the house of Ouazzan are recruited from the 
middle class. They aie divided into four taifas, or bodies, 
corresponding to the origin of their members from Fez, 
from Tlemccn, from the Tafilelt and the Touat, who 
possess three distinct zaoutas for their devotions. The 
Fasis group themselves round the Koubba of an ancient 
moqaddem, Sidi Kassem ben Rahmoun, who died in the 
odour of sanctity, and transformed his house into a zam'ia. 
The Filalis and the Touatis enjoy a similar gold mine in 
the tomb of Sidi el-Kiat, whilst the Tlemcanis dwell apart 
in the zaou'ia of Sidi bou Medien, which has taken the 
name of the illustiious pation of then city. When one of 
the great heads of the fraternity arrives at Fez from 
Ouazzan, moqaddems unite the four bodies, who issue from 
the city walls with banners and music, so that the Ouazzani 
Shorfa, with their guard of arihed Djebala and the escort 
formed by their dependants, present themselves at the seat 
of the Makhzen in the guise of powerful feudal lords. 

In the autumn after the harvest the members make an 
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annual pilgrimage to the Koubbas of Moulay Abdallah 
cch-Sheieef and his descendants. None of the Moi ocean 
coipQiations of Touhaina ever fails thus to bring its %iara 
to Ouazzan, but the foreign bodies are less punctilious. 
Owing to the shortness of the distance, the Touhama of 
Fez aie among those most fortunately placed for the easy 
accomplishment of this religious duty. Each of the four 
corpoiations of the city performs this pilgrimage sepaiately 
and at successive periods, and it is the custom for the talfa 
of the Touatis to be the last to make the journey. When 
the pilgrims arrive at Ouazzan they aie lodged in the 
%aou'ia^ and present their ziaras^ which are in specie or in 
kind, and whose composition is determined by ancient 
traditions. The Fazis bring a certain sura of money, 
babouches^ wax lights, aloe wood, cakes, and prepared 
dishes ; besides a pair of babouches foi each Sheieef and 
women’s babouches for the Shereefas, the Tlemcanis must 
furnish a sum of money which never exceeds 50 douios 
to ,^10); the people of the Tafilelt and the Touat 
bring, in addition to a small sum of money, semolina and 
brooms; moieovei, the Touatis, who peifoim the duties of 
porters at Fez, are wont, during their sojourn at Ouazzan, 
to undertake the cleaning of the city. Some te/yfas arc 
not content with the visit to Ouazzan, but continue their 
pilgi image as far as the mountain of Moulay Abdcsselam, 
and return by Tetouan and Tangier. These pilgrimages, 
which do much to maintain the influence of the house of 
Ouazzan and the piosperity of the fraternity, are not, it 
would appear, as lucrative as one might suppose. The cost 
of the hospitality shown absorbs almost all the proceeds 
of the ziaras, and so the large revenues of the Shorfa are 
mainly drawn from the return of their lands, and the profits 
of their tours throughout the whole of the Maghreb. 

In this way Ouazzan is, at one and the same time, one 
of the great cities of Morocco, the mother zaouia of an 
important fraternity, the seat of an illustrious Shereefian 
family, and the centre of the exploitation of its tombs of 
saints. Undoubtedly, it forms part of the Blad el-~Mak}izen^ 
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but it is none the less the capital of a theocratic State, 
which enjoys an almost absolute autonomy. Its adminis- 
tiation is thus a very curious thing, whose complications 
aie well woith the trouble of studying. 

Ouazzan lives mainly on the haraka of its Shereefian 
family. The Koubbas of its Shorfa aie its riches and 
its pride, and in the great mosque, which belongs to the 
mother zaouia of the order of the Touhama 01 Taibiyin, 
worship is paid to the tomb of the founder, Moulay 
Abdallah ech-Shereef, along with that of his second son, 
Moulay Ibrahim, who is interred at his side Below the 
city, on the slopes of the Djebel Boumeleh, repose in 
sepaiate Koubbas the principal Shorfa who succeeded each 
other as heads of the house of Ouazzan : Sidi Mohammed 
ben Abdallah, his two sons, Moulay et-Tayeb, then 
Moulay Ahmed ben Tayeb, and moie recent Shorfa. 
Most veneiated of all is the Koubba of Moulay et- 
Touhama, who was the apostle of the Maghreb. The 
worshippers, in fulfilment of their vows, still visit the 
mosque to saciifice oxen and sheep, which are the per- 
quisite of the descendants of the Maiabout alone, and 
there, every Friday, the dtkr peciiliai to the fraternity 
takes place. Ouazzani Shorfa swarm in the city, wheie 
they live on the worship paid to theii ancestors. Despite 
their dispersion throughout the tribes, the majoiity have 
clung to the cradle of the family, and one can imagine their 
numbers if one reflects that Sidi Mohammed, who lived 
at the beginning of the eighteenth century, had eight 
male children ; his son, Moulay et-Touhami, eighteen ; 
and his great-grandson, Moulay Ah, fifteen. 

The Shorfa naturally constitute the aristocracy of the 
city. Every one has to make way for them on the pave- 
ment, and they indulge in all sorts of exactions. What 
little water comes from the mountains finds its way to their 
houses, and oidinary mortals, who have no connection with 
Moulay Abdallah ech-Shereef , or with the Prophet, must 
content themselves with the water from the wells. Need- 
less to say, the people of Ouazzan are necessarily Touhama, 
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and other fiaternilies count scaice a member among; them : 
one finds, however, a few Dcrqaoua, and even one 01 two 
scattered Qadriya. The lowei classes there, as elsewheie, 
aie unable to resist the seductions of the AVssaoua and the 
Hamadcha, but these madmen possess no zf/aui'n, foi the 
home-giown Shoifa will have no competition, and they must 
go thiough their weiid performances in the open air. 
Ouazzan is too steeped in devotion to take much interest 
in commerce. None the less, it possesses a ka'iiaiiya and a 
divided by coi porations. The merchandise reaches 
the traders of the city by muleteeis from Tangier and from 
Fez ; these merchants are, in most cases, people of Fez or 
Jews. They re-sell the goods to the Djebala of the neigh- 
bourhood, who meet twice a week, on Wednesday and 
Thursday, on the great market-esplanade in front of the city, 
whither they bring the products of the mountain, cattle, 
wood, and fuiit. There aie also several indusliies in exist- 
ence. Ouazzan manufactures hn'iki and coarse white 
djellabai, which aie sold as cheap goods throughout the 
whole of Northern Morocco. It also competes with 
Chechaouen in the manufactuie of the biown djcUahas, 
trimmed with coloured silk, affected by the Djebel tribes, 
and of the mkehbs, which aie wickeiwork disli-coveis. 

The Makhzen maintains the same officials in Ouazzan as 
in any other city — a Govcinor to administei it, a Kadi to 
render justice, and a Mohtaseb to control comnieicial trans- 
actions. But, since the government of Ouazzan is assigned to 
the Governoi of el-Ksai , the latter is represented by a simple 
Khalifa. Their authority is supported at ordinary times by a 
little garrison of askar^ which is at this moment absent on its 
way to the North, whither it has been sent to meet the 
necessities of the present disturbance. Furthei, the family 
of Ouazzan is subject to the same organisation as all the 
other Shereefian families of the Empire. It centres round 
a Mezouar, approved by the Makhzen, who represents it 
and administers its interests. On this Mezouar all the 
Shorfa of the city are dependent. Those of the tribes are 
subject to no such control, and live on the ztaras which are 
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furnished them by their respective servants. It is a Mezouar 
who nominates the Grand Moqaddem of the zaoui’a and the 
t?ioqaddems of the different Koubbas. It is he also who 
collects the levenues of the Habous funds, the Moorish 
baths and the shops of the souk^ and who, once a month, 
opens the chest and collects the offerings and the tapers. 
The proceeds, which aie too small to pay an appreciable 
dividend to the numerous participants, are employed by him 
to meet the expenses of maintenance arising from the 
upkeep of a number of poor clients and dependants, and the 
support of needy Shorfa. 

In theory, then, the administration of the city belongs to 
the Makhzen, that of the zaoui'a to the Mezouar. All the 
same, the whole real authoiity escapes them, and centres, 
in effect, m the hands of the Shereef el-baraka, who is the 
spiritual head of the Ouazzani Shorfa : so true is it that no 
foice in Morocco is stiong enough to prevail against the 
supernatural unction which is termed the baraka, especially 
when this baraka is handed down by a whole line of 
Marabouts who enjoy universal renown. The power of 
the house of Ouazzan is due to the fact that its baraka 
is looked upon as of a superior quality, seeing that it has 
descended from the time of the Prophet through such 
distinguished people as Moulay Abdesselam, Moulay 
Abdallah ech-Shereef, and Moulay et-Touhami. The 
Shereef el-baraka who in each geneiation is invested, by 
the choice of his piedecessor, with the celestial benedic- 
tion which is the property of the family, is not a religious 
chief in the proper sense of the word. He is simply a man, 
raised above the others by divine favour, and commissioned 
to pour out upon them the benediction of which he is, 
during his life, the depository. To this is added, m the 
case of the Shereef of Ouazzan, the respect owed by the 
members of his fraternity to the direct heir of the pious 
divine whose method of prayer and rules of life are to 
lead them to Mussulman perfection. Imagine St. Francis 
of Assisi, born again into a country of primitive beliefs, 
exposed to the adoration of his order, and the impor- 
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tunities of a people who hope to gain, by contact 
with him, a portion of the divine pardon ; add to that 
Shereefian birth, which makes him the descendant of the 
Prophet— of the man, that is, who came into closest contact 
with the Deity ; and you will have a pretty exact idea of 
the position occupied by Shereef-baiaka m a family as 
illustrious as that of Ouazzan. He is a saint whom all 
recognise, who passes thiough this life, forms for the 
time the incarnation of the sanctity of Ins ancestors, 
only that it may be reincarnated in turn in his 
successor. 

In the Maghreb, where the whole people loves to steep 
Itself in the supei natural, such a personage cannot fail to 
represent a force of great influence and power — an influence 
which no doubt diminishes with distance, but which is 
locally ii resistible. As it is better worth while to pay 
one’s attentions to the living than to the dead, it is to 
his person, and not to the Koubbas, that almost all the 
xiaras brought by the pilgrims are offered ; as it is his par- 
ticular barakci that it is of impoitance to conciliate, it is to 
him that the fat pensions and concessions of the Makhzen 
find their way. The lesult is that the halo of sanctity 
which surrounds the Slieieef el-baraka is well calculated 
to provide him with a plenitude of the goods of this 
world. To the Sliorfa belong the majoiityof the houses 
of Ouazzan, the gardens and olive-gioves which surround 
It, and the inviolable axibs, which form, in the centie of 
the tubes, an extension of that theocratic State whose 
capital is Ouazzan. This capital itself is a place of asylum, 
and the majesty of the xaou'ia protects against all pursuit 
those who come to seek sanctuary there. 

Faced by this power, the Governmental authorities 
shrink into the background. The Khalifa of the city, 
el-Hadj Ali el-Areichi, the Kadi and the Mohtaseb, are 
always there, slumbering in their peaceful sinecures. The 
Mezouar, Moulay et-Tayeb ben et-Touhami, confines him- 
self to his modest administrative functions, and is chiefly 
concerned with the exploitation of his little baraka, which 
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seveial ckns of the Zemmour ate good enough to recognise. 
In reality the Sliereef of Ouazzan entiusts the administra- 
tion of his city to a moqaddem, an ancient negio slave of 
the family named Abdelhadi, and this man is the tiue 
Governor. 

He controls all the utban, the three Khotba mosques 
and the souk, and the two Mooiish baths. He superintends 
the Moqaddems el-homa who foim the police of the 
thirteen quarters of the city as well as its suburb Qach- 
riyin ; and finally, he administers justice in cases which 
do not come before the Sheieef himself. With public 
education he has little to do ; for Ouazzan possesses only 
some ordinary Koranic schools and a few feqihs, who give 
somewhat more advanced insti action in the mosques. 

The very complicated administration of the city of 
Ouazzan was reoigauised by Sidi Mohammed, the brothei 
of the present Shereef-baiaka, and to him is due the system 
which secures the protection of the citjr against the sui- 
rounding DJebalian tribes. The town is situated on the 
fiontier of four more oi less unruly tubes — Masmouda, 
Ghzaoua, Rehouna, and Beni-Mestara. The three fiist 
are not particularly aggiessive, but all their bad characters 
have got into the habit of fiequenting Ouazzan, and 
settling theii disputes there on the market days. As a 
result of negotiations with these Highlanders, they have 
been prevailed upon to let themselves be disarmed when 
entenng the city, or at least to unscrew the hammeis of 
their guns. As to the Beni-Mestara, they aie incoirigible 
lobbers, and a constant menace to Ouazzan. They are 
on good terms with the Shorfa, whom they welcome on 
their territory when they come collecting, and some- 
times even go as fai as to sacrifice sheep at the tomb 
of the Marabouts. Then suddenly their laiding instincts 
get the better of them again, and they descend en masse 
on Ouazzan. So far the city has always succeeded in 
lepulsing them. Not that its means of defence are by 
any means formidable, for it has no walls ; its gates of 
access are simply stone ai cades. But its inhabitants can 
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the administrator, who introduced a little order into the 
theociatic State of Ouazzan, is dead ; the thiid lives at 
Marseilles in a private asylum ; whilst the two last, 
Moulay Ah and Moulay Ahmed, the children of an 
Englishwoman whom their father had mairied at Tangier, 
reside m the city a little apart from the %aom'a. 

Moulay el-Arbi is about forty-five years of age ; he 
suffers fiom a cercbial disease, which, whilst it has added 
to his renown as a saint, has rendeied him incapable of 
any active woik. For almost two yeais he has lemained 
shut up in his house, hardly seen by any one, and admit- 
ting but a few larc visitois. He received me in a douiriya 
enclosed in the centre of the buildings of the •z.aou'ia. I 
was led by aged negresses into a diminutive couit, upon 
which tiny apaitments opened. I found myself in the 
presence of a man of very distinguished appcaiance, of 
meagre form and emaciated featuies, with a piominent 
nose and a beard that is beginning to glow white. He 
was lying on a mattiess suppoited by piles of cushions ; his 
hands and his feet, winch appeared from his white floating 
draperies, weie baie, and very delicately formed. He made 
no gesture, and his illness lent him a veiy hieratic ap- 
pearance. The Algerians who accompanied me prostrated 
themselves before the saintly Marabout, and kissed his two 
hands in succession. To my compliments and my expres- 
sions of gratitude for his hospitality he gave no reply, and 
his wandeiing glance baiely rested an instant on his visitoi. 
Si Abdesselam, the feqih of the 7,aou'i’a, who squatted at 
his master’s feet, interpieted his thought, saying to me, 
when first I entered, “ He bids you welcome,” then added, 
a few moments later, “ He gives you his blessing.” There- 
aftei we took leave of Moulay el-Arbi, whom a lengthy 
visit would have greatly fatigued. 

The precarious state of the health of Moulay el-Arbi has 
caused the real contiol of the zaouia to pass into the hands 
of his only son, Moulay et-Tayeb, and his two nephews, 
Moulay Ah and Moulay Ahmed, the sons of Sidi 
Mohammed. On these three young men, the eldest of 
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whom is not yet thiity, fiills the responsibility of the com- 
plicated aftaiis of the house ofOiiazzan. Moulay et-Taycb, 
the youngest of them all, is the son of a negiess, and of a 
distinctly swaithy complexion ; he is an atti active and 
gentlemanly youth, and is piepaimg himself for the day 
when he will assume the dignity of his fathei. Of his two 
cousins, Moulay Ah has the ardour of an apostle, Moulay 
Ahmed the good sense of an admin istiator. It is to be 
hoped that this tiinity remains united in the maintenance 
of the prosperity of the house of Ouazzan and the prestige 
of its haraka. They are, moi cover, the tliree Shoifawho 
are destined to lemain the sole paiticipants in the heiitagc 
of Sidi el-Hadj Abdesselam. The succession to the temporal 
advantages attached to a baraka is determined like that of 
an Oldinary inheritance. When accounts were squaied the 
two Shorfa resident at Tangier renounced of their own 
accord their shaie in the proceeds of the zmras, and weie 
thus relieved of the veiy heavy expenses incident to the 
hospitality shown by the zaouU. In this way botli the 
revenues and the expenses which aiise in connection with 
the exploitation of the barain aie now divided equally 
between the family of Moulay el-Arbi and that of his two 
nephews. 

There exists at Ouazzan a Jewish community compiising 
150 families, say some 1000 or 1200 individuals. These 
people live above the market-esplanade, in several fondaks 
belonging to the Shorfa, which their lessees have painted 
blue after the fashion of Moroccan Jews. The Jews of 
Ouazzan have come from Tetouan, from Lai ache, fiom 
el-Ksar, and from Mekinez ; otheis have migrated from a 
city, now in ruins, which existed on the Djebel Asjen, two 
hours to the north of Ouazzan ; they are already beginning 
to escape the influence of the Spanish language, and speak 
Arabic. Theii settlement dates from the time of the 
Shereef Moulay Ali, who summoned them to the city wirli 
a view to developing its commeice. As a matter of fact, of 
the ten business houses which exist in Ouazzan, seven aie 
in the hands of Jews, who make their purchases through 
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agents at Fez and at Mekinez, and are in most cases con- 
nected with the films at Tangier. It is they who export 
the products of the region — hides, which go to Tangier ; 
beans, wool, and canaiy grass, that take the road to Larache, 
The Shorfa subject the Jews under their authority to the 
same patriarchal regime as the rest of the city. They have 
not organised them as a community, but tlie more important 
among them act, at the zaouia, as the lepresentatives of the 
Intel ests of all. Four little Talmudic schools give rudi- 
mentary instruction to the children, and the least ignorant 
among the Rabbis does duty as judge ; if, however, any 
important suit should arise, it is submitted to the tribunal ot 
Rabbis at Fez or at Mekinez. 

The Jews of Ouazzan do not appear to have any ground 
of complaint against the Shoifa. The only unpleasant re- 
stiiction to which they aie still subjected is the obligation 
to inter their dead in the Djebel Asjen, in the Jewish 
cemetery of the ancient city, which is too fai away, and is 
constantly exposed to the raids of the Djebala. It must be 
recognised that powerful reasons have hindered concession 
of a Jewish cemetery on the tenitory of Ouazzan. A 
request for it was made to Moulay Ali, the same Shereef 
who invited the Jews to settle in his city, and pre- 
sented by the Feqih er-Rehouni, who enjoyed a gieat 
reputation for wisdom in the region. The feqih made 
three successive attempts without obtaining a reply ; when 
he still insisted Moulay Ali cried out, “Would you have 
the Jews, then, enter Paradise despite of all?” Then, as 
his interlocutor did not appeal to understand the sense of 
his woids, he added, “ Do you not know, then, that every 
one buiied in the enclosure of Ouazzan is secured against 
hell?” Before this iriesistible argument the feqih gave 
way. The Jews continued to carry theii dead to the 
Djebel Asjen, and the Ouazzani understood the inestimable 
advantage that the neighbourhood of the zaon'ia would pro- 
cure for them in the other life. 

To be buried in the Djebel Asjen is rather a compliment 
to the dead, for it is one of the most famous Jewish 
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cemeteiies in Morocco, matlc sacred as it is by the tomb 
of the saintly Rabbi Amnia llendiouan, who occupies a 
no less lofty position in Moioccan Judaism than Moulay 
Abdallah ech-Shciecf in the eyes of tlie Mussulmans. 
Rabbi Bendiouan was one of tliosc rhuUhhn who pay 
peiiodical visits to tlie Magluch, to collect money fiom 
the Jews on behalf of the communities of Palestine, He 
was travelling with his son when the lattei fell dangerously 
ill, and the Rabbi prayed God to accept the sacrifice of his 
own life to save that of his child. The boy lecoveied, and 
the father died. He was biuied in the Djebel Asjen, and 
the circumstances of his death were sufficient to suiiound 
his tomb with a halo of sanctity. From that time the 
memory of Rabbi Bendiouan has been reveied in all the 
Mellahs of Morocco, and everywhere a chest has been 
established in his name. At the time of the lagh-laomer 
pilgiims flock to his tomb from the four corneis of the 
land, bringing their ziaras to offci theie as the Mussul- 
mans at their Koubbas. Sick people, especially the lame, 
come seeking a miraculous cuie, and it is affirmed that 
last year a girl fiom Tangiei rctuined home completely 
healed. The tomb is exploited by the community in 
Jeiusalem, which has appointed a 7noqaclilm, a Jewish mer- 
chant of Ouazzan, named Amran Azoulay, whose father 
filled the same position before him. Every thiec years 
chalihifn sent fiom Palestine to collect ziaras appiopnate 
the proceeds of the chest, for wlucli the tnoqaddem is 
accountable. 

It takes less than an hour to reach the lidge wliich 
stietches above Ouazzan, and whose two extreme points 
are called the big and the little Bou Helal. I ascended it 
escorted by a picket of the Shercefian guaid under the 
command of a moqadiem. At first one climbs the slopes 
between hedges of brambles, eglantine, hawthorn, and 
lentisks, by paths that wind among the orchaids of fig trees 
and pomegranate trees. Then the track leaves the olive 
plantation which coveis the whole mountain, and comes 
out on the summit, which is clothed with a very thick, low 
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undergiowth of dwaif palms, lentisks, arbutus, and juniper. 
This IS the favounte hunting ground of the Shorfa of 
Ouazzan, for it teems with wild boar and partridges. 
The view is admirable ; it embraces the whole line of the 
Djebal, which runs straight and stiff to the north and to the 
east, sloping down giadually on the west towards the 
coast. On the south, beyond the Sebou, lise the moun- 
tains of Gherouan and the peak of Sherarda. 

The most direct route from Ouazzan to el-Ksar cuts 
through the territory of ehl-Esserif, as far as the valley of 
the river Loukkos ; but, if one takes it, one must pass through 
strange peoples, who assume the attitude of Blad es-Siha, and 
are not always very friendly towards travellers. Although 
these tubes are at present on good terms with the Shorfa, 
the latter prefer that we should take the ordinary route, 
which passes the mountain of the Masmouda, and winds 
round the Djebel Sarsar — twenty-five good miles and eight 
hours’ journey. We leave Ouazzan by the village of 
Qachriyin ; the olive plantations of Bou Helal continue to 
cover the slopes for a consideiable time, and shelter the 
vistes, which produce carnet, a sweet wine, which the Djebala 
drink in spite of the prohibition of the Prophet ; lower 
down the slope lie fields of corn and barley intersected by 
dwarf palms j then we reach the mountain of Masmouda. 
In this favouied country everything is green ; the path cuts 
upwards through the lentisks; in the hollows nestle planta- 
tions of olive and orange trees ; the heights aic crowned 
with villages, and we descend once more by a nairow valley 
planted with ancient olive trees, in whose depths flows the 
stream of Tchaichiera. 

The Masmouda, like all the other tribes of the Djebel 
in the neighbourhood of Ouazzan, are a Berbei race who 
speak Arabic, and they remain practically independent of the 
Makhzen. They must, however, always exercise a certain 
amount of diplomacy in their dealings with the central 
power, for their tribe is not so strong as the Beni-Mestaia, 
still less is It of equal force with the Ghzaoua, who can 
take the field with 5000 rifles; besides, they are more 
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exposed to attack, owing to theii position on the hordeis of 
the plain. As a mattev of fact, they aiv always ready to 
submit on the approach of a Shcreelian nuihal/u, and acquiesce 
in the nomination of a Kaid ; but once the mnhnllti is gone, 
the Kaid disappeais, and authouty centres in the hands of 
the djemmaa, which is composed of delegates fiom the 
villages, in whom all powers are vested, who rule the people 
and administer justice in accoidancc with tlie customs of 
the tribe. 

After Tchaichiera, the road mns acioss the flat cotintiy 
of the Ghaib, along the river Mda — which loses itself lower 
down in the plain of the Beni Hasen — then mounts the 
slopes of the Djebel Sarsai. Eveiywhcie are fields under 
cultivation, the piopeity of several great azibs ; the live- 
stock is exceedingly fine, but trees are rare — only a few 
oiange-gardens — before we reach the ford of the iivci 
Loukkos, and find ourselves at el-Ksar. 

We icturn in two days and a half from el-Ksar to 
Tangier, by a road which ascends the whole of the valley 
of the liver el-Makhzen, which is in veiy close proximity 
to the Djebel ; the track passes the douar of Kherrouba, 
wheie we camp, then luns through the defile of Ghodjed 
to join the oidinaiy Makhzen route at Ben cyan. It is 
exactly seven months since we left Tangiei, and with it 
the civilisation of Europe. 





GLOSSARY OF ARABIC AND 
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Aiui, slave soldiers ; afterwards 
sl-Bohhan or Boiiakhai, 
servants of the book of Bokhan 
Acha, Ume of prayer after dark 
Achat cl-fal, drnner of fate 
Aihom-a, ancrent fast day 
Adouai bank or shore 
A flag, separation, enclosure 
Agadi?, fortress 
Ahmf long brown biiriioiise 
Ala, SOI ions music 
Alem, lawyer 
Allot, payer 

Anna cAi-Chkara, amm of the ex- 
pendrUnc 

Amin ed-Dokhol, amiri of income 
Amin ol-AIiab, amin of the accounts 
Ammara, nnrleteeis 
Aonamnt, swimmer, feiryman 
Aoud, horse 
Aqtitdal, the preserve 
Anjas, expeiienced negresses at- 
tached to harem 

Amih, evening prayer (Jewish) 
Ase/ , lime of prayer between 3 and 4 
Aska, Infantiy 
Aisassa, guards 

Bab el-Mahmiq, gale of the burning 
Babouches, slippers 
Bahja, biilliant one 
Baraka, the powei of benediction 
Bechara, good news 
Boniqa, office-court 
Birhat ha-mazon, prayer of thanks- 
giving (Jewish) 

Blad el-Maklmn, submissive tribes 
Blad ci-Siia, unsubmissive tribes 


Chahtjth, rnoi rung prayer (Jewish) 
Checinya, red skull-cap 
Chtuionra, unleavened loaves 
(Jewish) 

Ckioukk cl’/ollaha, Sheikhs of the 
ciiltivatois 
Chkara, money-bag 
Ckaheiim, official sacrificers 
Chourukt, pages (seivants) 
Couscous, food made fiom semo- 
lina, Itc 

Oar, stone; hut used peimanently 
Dar Delnb'xgh, house of the little 
tanner 

Dai cd-dcmana, house of the pro- 
mise 

Dar edh'akta, guests’ chamber 
Dar el-Makhmi, Government 
buildings 
Dayyamm, rabbis 
Deial, auctioneer 

Deinnia, under protection of Sultan 
Deqqaq, one who knocks 
Derb, street 

DhoU, mountain of shadows 
Djedida, the new city 
Djetch, cavalry raids 
Dohr, time of prayer at 1.30 
Dauinya, small house 
Doulas, herds of milch Idne 

Ech, the, of the 
Ed, the, of the 
El, the, of the 

Emir el-Afoui menin, lord of the 
believers 
Es, the, of the 
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Faliha^ thu ^uslme of blcisinj; 

Fiistf, inliiiliitiiuls ol 
Fdoith, Llm iiitunlei 
Fetljr, time of piayci at dawn 
Ferqa, a li'iba! snlidivisinn 
Fe^tahu, sUaw sacks Ui sit on 
Fetomi, legal decision 
Foiidd^t, courts j passages 
Fnugtu, liodyguaul 
F/ai'^iiia, men of the tent 

Gai/ialt, small brokers 

G/iari, the west 

Ghassoul, fuller’s-eaith 

Ghcyyat, bagpipes 

Giibm\ head of community (Jewish) 

Griha^ light music 

Guetraba, water-selleis 

Gitich Pasha, military governor 

Ifabous Fund, fund (charitable) 
Hadhariya, reriticd life of hadhari 
Hadhari, inhabitants of large town 
as opposed to Atoubi, the Aiabs, 
and Oudt, die liedoiiins 
Ilaggada, stoiies relating to the 
Exodus (Jewish) 

Ilayqib, chainbeilain 
I/antas, oouit olfietals 
Santoaa, keichief in form of tiara 
Hat am, forbitlden (wlieiice huiem) 
Ilarka, tax in money and troops 
Harosseth, balls made of dates, &c. 
(Jewish) 

Hatka, chandelieis 
Hekkal, chest (Jewish) 

Harm, prohibition 
Haunch, serpent 

Kacher, tax on meat 
Kantara Tauila, the long bridge 
ICat ia, chief's unfortified village 
Hasbah, fortress 
ICebir, great fortress 
Khalta, preserved meat 
Khahfa, a lieutenant 
Khamma, peasant proprietor 
Khaiib, preacher 
Khiim, tents for viziers 
Khaims, Thursday 


Kha/ba, seimon 

A'iddauih, blf.singj of the win 
( I i'«'i-.h ) 

Aaiibhi, -.1111110, tomb 

Ac'(h .)A'iiioinut, night ol it-joiciug 
(Jewish) 

,Mttamad, coiiiu'il (lewisli) 
tlai^hn'h, time ol pi.iyei at sunset 
Jlfahtdla, expeihtion.iiy eoluiiin 
Mahta, .1 strong spirit 
Maiabaul, holy man, saint 
Ma^aouf;, refuge 
Hthaaun, giiauisman 
Medena, bo.irdmg-school 
Metda, small tables 
Mehs, non- Koranic taxation 
Md/ah, Jewisli rpiartei 
Metdja, inaishcs 
Mesiiyas, .small loom 
j\fclkat, about foin pence 
hlesotna, loil ol p.iri'limenl (Jewish) 
Mimzah, summer-hoiise 
/I/i«/(cr, ,5 o’clock prayer (Jewish) 
hfkebb, novel of palm libie 
Alohtau'b, oillciiil economic [lowers 
hli'khasiiis, soldiers 
htaiiihrH, hosiiital ) asylum 
Aloualin el-J'tach, men of the bed 
Atauahn d-ftadu, men ol the 
pistols 

Aloualin el-mu, men of the walci 
Aloualin d-mahaffa, men of the 
litter 

Aiouahn el-makhala, men of the 
gun 

Aiouahn el-mckhala, men of the 
rifle 

Aloualin el-oudhou, women of the 
bath 

Moualin-ermia, men of the stable 
Atauahn-essejada, men of the mat 
Aloualin-essehin, men of the sabre 
Alotul c-Alocd, master of the river 
Aloulay, master 

AIoul-el-AIeddall, Sultan’s parasol- 
carriei 

Aloalel-el-bcnada, women of the 
goblet 
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Mouki-el-Hra/ila, women of the 
(lislieb 

M-Iiwkt-es'm/iBiiii, women of the 
soap 

Moulet-cilai, W'omen of the tea 
I\Toti!st-ezai/, women of the towel 
Mouhn-cttat^ women of the rivei 
MouloinU anniversary of the birth 
of the Piophet 
li/ouna^ supplies 

Alousseuty geneial pilgi image, 

festival 

Msakhrni, Imperial Guard 
Msids, district schools 

Natha, ta\ in tohen of allegiance 
Nasmni, Christian 
Neffat , tuimpet 

Ntzala, camping-places on high- 
ways 

Nonbn, oichestial part 
guilai 

Otded el-Uadj, eminieiation of 
tubes 

Onlewn, lawyers 

OtiK, aiwUe after mitWny 

Oimii tl-Bahf Ministei of the Sea 

PkmOHim, liutnoious songs 

Pns rl-Ma, fountain-head 
/iViia, chest 

liensa, stiips of white muslin form- 
ing turban 


Kiadh, court 

Pogm, pretendci, agitator 
Sahhm, dawn 

Schema, articles of faith (Jewish) 
Sahtna, fiist meal on Sabbath day 
(Jewish) 

Seghn, little fortress 
SeUiams, tippets 
Sellahs, small schools 
Semecha, a diploma 
Senfa, saddle 
She)g, east 
She) if, noble 
Shot fa, nobles 
Suh, lord 
Siesa, giooms 
Siouaii, tent of audience 
Soffenm, notaries 
Sauk, market 

Tatr, tambourine 
Techotuh, panic 
Tekht IS, valuations 
Terhb, ordinance 
Tteta (Tuesday), market-day 
J'ouhibat, lady doctois 
Ttb el-bque > , cattle-hird 

Wadi, river 

Ya Sides, my lord 

Zaoma, mosque ; hospice 
Zlata, pilgrimages 
Ztaras, gifts of pilgrims 
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Ad rar-n-Deeen, Atlas Mountains, 

42. 44. 53 

Agadir, poiL of, closed, 2 
Agadir cl-Bour, 46, 49, 50 
Aid el-Kebir, 112, 229 
Aid es-Seghir, 112, 229 
Aissa, Kaid Si, 23, 343 
Aissaoiia, the, 343, 34 S 
Alt Mizan, toirent, 51 
Ait-Yuussi Mountain, 308 
Alaoiutic dynasty, no, 210 
Alcazar, m el-Ksai, 69, 70, yj, 73, 
334 > 392 

Alinoliads, Maraboutic dynasties, 
30, 141 

Almoravids, MaiaboiUic dynasties, 
30, no, 141 

Amsmiz, town of, 42, 46, 33 
Anglu-Jewtsh Association, 7 
Aigoiib es-Hultan, lofty peak of, 57 
Arzila, city of, 334 
Asm, vill.age, 50 
Assisi, St. Fiancis of, 37 
Atlas Mountains, 7, 12, 42, 45, 308 
Ayan, mountain, 308 
Azenmioiu, town, 38 

Bab el-Ujkdid, gate of MairaUccli, 

Bab el-Khcniis, Thursday Gale, 
Mairakech, 32 

Bab el-Mahiouq, gate of Fez, 88, 
212, 340 

Bab Errobb, gate ofMariakech, 39 
Bab Fetouh, south gate of Fez, 
loi, I13, 212, 311, 333 
Bab Hagnaou, gate of Marrakech, 31 
Bab Sidi Bou Djida, 310 
Bab Tsiouka, 86 


Baiiam, Feast of, 67 
Beni-Hasen, plain of, 84, 86 
Beni-Meryn, a powerful tribe, 141 
Beiii-Mguild, mountain, 308 
Beni-M'tu, mountain, 308 

tribe, 10, 33S 

Bem-Ouarain, mountain, 87, 30S 

Beyl, river, 368 

Blad el-Makhzcn, 141 

Blad cs-Siba, 141 

Bou Djeramana, plateau of, 367 

Bou Hamara, 73, 79, 87, gi, loi, 

109. 323. 32 i> 

CltAB E'I-TuAD, 15 
Chiadina, province, 12 
CMeuh, dialect, 2, 13, 31, 43 
Commerce, Lai ache, port of, 76 

Mazagan, poi t of, 64 

Mogatlor, port of, 5 

Saffi, port of, 18 

Coiniit, M., aichilecl of Mogador, 
2 

Couit Officials, visits to, i8g 
Customs dues, 199, 200 

Dar ei.-MakiizI 5N, imperial palace, 
132 

Dholl, “ Mountain of Shadows,” 
81 

Cjamai el-Fena, mosque of death, 

32 

Djebcl Mountains, 308 

Asjen, 389 

Sarsar, 391 

Djehilet, 26 
Draa, liver, 3, 55 

region of, 34, 42 

Drader, liver. So 
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Fakminc;, 364 

Fe&livals, leligious, tiime piincipal, 
229 

Festival, Ansra, 350 

Fez, books and buokselleis in, 224 

city of, 10, 29, 60, 6C, yo, 71, 

79, 81, 113, iSJ, 212, 21S, 249, 

33 ^ 

early history of, 209 

foreign consuls at, 280 

law courts of, 220 

manufacturers, 238 

merchants of, 234 

mosques of, 214, 218 

printing offices at, 224 

river, 44 

schools of, 222 

students of, 224 

trade of, 235 

Fez el-Bali, old city, loi, 153, 213 
Fez el-Pjedid, new city, 88, rr3, 

132. 147. 153 . z '2 

French Protocol of 20th July J90J, 
180 

GltAltn, Noithern Morocco, 29, 71, 
344 

Gharbiya, agricultural legion of, 

70 

Gheghaia, river, 39, 42, 50, 51, 52, 
S 3 

Ghilis, hills, 28, 29 
Glaoui, Kai'd el-, 57 
Glaoui, region, 34, 42, 52, 54 
GoundaH, 39, 42, 50, 52 
Gouigouri, 49 

Hadid, mountain, ii, 14 
Haha, province, 3, 12 
Hamadcha, tribe, 348, 382 
Haminada, Sheikh, 46^ 48, 50 
Haouz (Southern Morocco) 30, 60, 

89 

Harem, 121, 136 
Hunting, mode of, 82 

Iminan, torrent, 50 
Iminzet, Tleta (Tuesday), 33, 34 
Innaouen, river, 89, 30S 
Issil, river, 28 


Jewish Ar i.tA.S't'ii, d, 72, 7.;, 2RG, 
292, 291), 302 

iiuiriiagcs, 292 

Jews, t, 213, 28 1, 353, 3H8 

Kantaka, lei,-, bridge of, 29 
Kaiiat el-niilibas,si, village of, Ki 
Khlot, distiicl and tribe, 70, 71 
K.oulouliiya, iiiobque of, 29, 30, 32 

Lai I A hlElMOUNA, shrine of, 79 
Lalla Mcnnana, shrine of, 74 
Lalla Mina, shrine of, 15S, 342 
Language, 1S6 

Larache, seaport, 71, 73, 74, 161 

coinmeicc of, 76, 77 

Leben, iiver, 30S 

Lemla, district between the Zalagh 
and the Ghat, 309 
Letteis, official, 186, 187, rSS 
Lixtts, ancient city of, 7S 
Loukko-s, aver, 71, 72, 77, 78 

MacI-ean, Bn Harry, 131, 132 
Madrid, Convention of, 65 
Mauakecli, 3, 4, 8, 14, 20, 27, 29, 
30. 37 . 30. 48. 51. 59 . ho, 130 
Ma/agaii, cmniiu'i’t’e of, 62, (14 

port of, 29, 34, 38, do, Or, O3 

Mda, iivi'i, 81 

Mccluaa el-IIad (" The Sunday 
Foul ”), 8C 
Medina, livei, 31, 33 
Megran, river, 85 
Mekinez, city of, 10, 29, gi, 345 

pillage of, 10, gt 

Mekkes, livei, 86 
Meiinid Empiie, no, 374 

tombs of, 307 

Mesfioua, river, 53 
Mezgita Iciritory, 35 
Military system, 200, 201 
Mission, American, 100, 2S1 

English, 19, 37, 73, loo, 2S0 

Spanish, 19 

Mlchazen, el-, rivei, 70, 71 
Mlaina, interesting tribe, 84, 85 
Mogador, I, 5, 6, 63 
Mohammedanism, 284 
Morals, Moroccan, 233 
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Moiocco, Cabinet of, 156 

house property, 183 

impeiial cities of, 29 

ministiy of, 163, 173 

ports of, I 

Sultan of, no 

Moiilay Ednss, tomb of, 79, 306, 
316, 323, 334, 343, 348, 353 
Moulay Ismail, the Great, 143 
Moiiloud, anniversary of, 112, 341, 

346. 348 

Mtafi, impoitant strategic point, 
neighbourhood of Fez, 311 
Music, 125 

Nefis, river, 42, 46, 50 
Noun, liver, 3 

Oli.^-Lapruve, M Joseph, ro 
Oiiargha, river, 308 
Ouazzan, city of, 363, 368, 371 

legends of, 377 

Ouirgan, river, 50 
Ouiica, legion, 42, 51, 52 

Ports, i 
Prayers, 217 

Punishment by Shereefas, 1 84 

Rabat, 10, 17, 29, 65, 74, 334 
Ras ech-Clidba (the head of the 
ravine), 26 

Redat, rivei, 42, 54, 57, 367 
Religious life, rules of, 1S6 
Riata, mountain, 308 

tribe, 10, gi 

Rif, nioiralam, 308 

Saadian dynasty, no, 142 
Saffi, 14, 16, 17, 18, 20, 24, 37, 6s 
Sahridj, little village of, 60 
Sais, plain, 87, 317 
Salay, town of, 74 


Sanatoiium, Mogador, 8 
Sebou, river, 83, 305 
Seguedla, camping-place, 70 
Selfat mountains, 86 
Sfroii, city of, 90, 236, 315 
Shereefas, the, 125 

punishment by, 184 

Sidi Rehal, town of, 59 
Soueira, Es- (the little pictuie), 2 
Spartel, Cape, 73 
Sultan leaves Fez, 354 
Saltans, 353 

Tadi a, river, 34 
Tafilelt, the, 34, 42, 125, 237 
Tahaghnaoiit, village, 51 
Tameslouhet, Sheieef of, 39, 40 
town, 42 

Tangier, i, 65, 66, 71, 161, 334 
Taxes, 10, 193, 194, 195, 196, I 97 i 
198, 199, 204, 205 
Taza, 10, 25, 91, 92, 113, 1 14, 237, 
308, 335 

Tazenakht teiiitory, 55 
Teloiiet, table-land of, 57 
Tensift, rivei, 12, 14, 28, 53 
Tghat, mountain, 104, 307 
Tombs (Koubbas), 21, 40, 231, 233, 
306, 316, 334, 343, 346, 3 S 3 , 373. 
377 . 380, 381 
Touat, 128 

occupation by the French, 178 

Villages, how named, 22 

Vezid, Sultan, el-, 146 

Zalagh, mountain, 307 
Zaraklen, 54-57 
Zetga, Ez-, lagoon of, 80 
Zethoun mountains, 86, 307, 335 
Zerrata, a powerful tribe, 141 
Zyma, lake of, 26 
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